GENERAL  INFORMATION 

More  than  ever  before! 


During  the  first  nine  months  of  1956, 

,4 

advertisers  added  another  record  chapter 
to  Chicago  Tribune  history.  They  placed 
in  the  Tribune  40,377,888  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising — topping  the  previous  high  for  any 
similar  period  by  2,762,411  lines. 

The  Tribune  carried  nearly  two  and 
one-half  times  as  much  advertising  as  the 
second  Chicago  newspaper.  Its  total  was 
far  greater  than  that  of  any  two  other 
Chicago  newspapers  combined. 

If  you  want  more  business  in  booming 
Chicago,  the  Tribune  supplies  the  extra 
sales  power  to  help  get  it.  Get  the  full 
story  from  a  Tribune  representative. 

(SI]^xtafl0  ^nhnnt 

THE  WORLP'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


The  sun  that  never  sets 


For  years,  movie  makers  have  relied  on  the  powerful 
carbon  arc  to  light  their  motion  picture  studio  sets. 
It  giv  es  them  brilliant,  man-made  "sunlight"  for  use 
when  and  where  it  is  needed. 

|{e<-eiitly.  Union  ('.arhiile  —  a  pioneer  in  carhon- 
arc  lighting  — perfected  a  new  vellow  flame  carbon 
arc  for  use  in  color  photography.  It  gives  off  a  per¬ 
fectly  balanced  light  which  brings  out  true  colors  on 
today’s  sensitive  film.  This  development  has  been 
recognized  by  the  award  of  an  "Oscar.”  symbol  of 
highest  achievement  in  the  motion  picture  industry. 

Hut  ihe  carbon  arc  is  not  limited  to  studio  light- 
ing  alone.  Its  intense  beam  is  also  used  to  |)roject  the 
tiny  picture  on  the  film  to  the  breathtaking  realism 
and  depth  you  see  on  theatre  screens. 


Many  more  uses  of  this  amazing  light  have  been 
develo[)ed  — duplicating  the  effect  of  sunlight  on  new 
paint  and  textile  colors  ...  or  analyzing  the  basic 
composition  of  a  great  many  different  materials.  The 
scientists  of  Union  Carbide  will  continue  their  research 
efforts  to  find  new  and  better  ways  to  make  carbon 
serve  all  of  us. 

FREE:  L  earn  hotv  L  nion  Carbide  products  and  research 
help  satisfy  basic  human  needs.  U  rite  Jor  “Products  and 
Processes”  booklet  K. 

Union  Carbide 

AAT/?  CARBON  CORPORATION 

30  EAST  t2N'D  STREET  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

In  Cunudu:  UmoN  CarbihE  CANADA  Limited.  Toronto 


-  I  CCs  Trade-marked  Prorlucts  include - 

National  Carltons  Prest-O-Lite  Areiylenc  Synthetic  Organic  C.iiemic.als  Electromet  Alloys  and  Metals 

Prestone  Anti-Freeze  Linde  Oxygen  Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  Dynel  Textile  Filters  Eveready  Flashlights  and  Batteries 
BakelITE.  Vinvlite,  and  K.RENE  Plastics  PVROFAX  (»as  I  NION  Carbide  Union  CARBIDE  Silicones  Crac  .Agricultural  Chemicals 


FROM  WASHINGTON.. .THE 


CAPITAL  OF  THE  WORLD 


THO/AAS  L.  STOKES 
—  Admirably  frank, 
this  veteran  of  35 
years  in  Washington 
is  ideally  fit  to  anal¬ 
yze  the  complexities 
of  the  ^'capitql  of  the 
world"  ...  he  gives 
a  truly  objective 
picture  of  nation¬ 
al  and  international 
problems. 

Five  columns  a  week. 


MARQUIS  CHILDS  — 
Able  writer  and  keen 
analyst.  Marquis 
Childs  has  a  quarter- 
century  of  experience 
as  a  fact-finding  cor¬ 
respondent  and  stu¬ 
dent  of  economics 
and  polities  ...  his 
clarity  of  expression 
makes  the  world  pic¬ 
ture  easier  to  under¬ 
stand. 

Three  columns  a 
week. 


FREDERICK  C.  OTH- 
MAN — This  talented 
capital  columnist  has 
the  uncanny  knack  of 
finding  the  lighter, 
brighter  side  inWash- 
ington,  D.  C.  —  and 
his  millions  of  read¬ 
ers  love  it!  His  is  the 
spice  that  emanates 
daily  from  the  na¬ 
tional  capital. 

Six  columns  a  week. 


DORIS  FLEESON  — 
Outspoken,  crack¬ 
ling,  informative,  not 
a  pundit  but  a  re¬ 
porter,  Doris  Fleeson 
writes  without  fear  or 
favor  from  the  hub  of 
the  world  .  .  .  one 
of  America's  out¬ 
standing  newspaper¬ 
women. 

Five  columns  a  week. 


Sample  columns  always  available . . .  phone^  wire  or  write  today 
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Girl  Chasing  Butterfly 
A  Matter  of  Security 


By  Eliav  Simon 

United  Press  Staff  Correspondent 

Jerusalem  UNTSO — located  in  a  stoi 
A  girl  arrested  while  chasing  marble  palace  on  a  hill  t 

a  butterfly  may  not  attract  no-man’s-land  formerly  the » 
much  attention.  But  if  the  girl  idence  of  British  high  commii 
happens  to  run  acro.ss  an  in-  sioners.  The  spokesman  tdl 
visible  no  man’s  line  in  Beit  you  that  he  has  been  informs 
Safafa,  a  southem  suburb  of  of  the  incident  and  UN  mi 
Jerusalem  which  separates  Is-  tsi’.y  observers  aie  now  invest 
rael  from  Jordan,  and  is  taken  gating  the  matter  on  both  sidf 
into  custody  by  Jordan  border  of  the  demarcation  line, 
guards,  it  can  lead  to  unpre-  Official  circles  always  use  th 
dictable  results.  term  “demarcation  line”  (at- 

First  of  all,  it  becomes  an  breviated  to  D/L)  to  desipiai 
“incident.”  Unless  you  have  ac-  the  frontiers  agreed  upon  i 
tually  been  here,  it  is  difficult  the  armistice  agreements  bf 
to  visualize  a  piece  of  land  tween  Israel  and  her  An; 
looking  uniformly  alike,  part  of  neighbors.  Until  there  is  i 
which  is  in  Israel  and  part  of  final  peace  settlement,  thw 
which  is  in  the  Hashemite  Jor-  will  be  demarcation  lines  ik 
dan  Kingdom — the  two  coun-  not  borders, 
tries  sharing  Jerusalem.  Now,  from  where  you  sit  as 

Technically,  both  countries  fume,  it  is  about  a  ten  minus 


THE  HUB  OF  AKRON’S  FAST  GR0WIN6 
ONE  BILLION  EIGHTY  MILLION  DOLUR  MARKET 

Ohio's  most  concentrated  area  of  great  industrial 
names.  The  biggest  one-newspaper  city  in  the  United 
States.  98%  coverage  of  the  Akron  Metropolitan 
Area,  85.8%  coverage  of  the  Akron  Retail  Trading 
Area. 
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STORY,  BROOKS  B  FINLEY,  Representatives 
JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher 


BUDAPEST  Anthony  J.  Cavendish,  Russell  Jones,  Ilona  Nyilas 
VIENNA  Ernest  J.  Cramer,  Joseph  W.  Grigg, 

William  Sexton,  Franz  Cyrus 
NICOSIA  Edward  Ingram,  Donald  Grant 
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World  Coverage 
Big  Byline  Features 
Regionoi  News 


Sixteen  months  ago  Peter  Hayes  reported  from  a  U.  N,  meeting  in 
San  Francisco  Russia's  wooing  of  Arab  nations. 

Seven  months  ago  Peter  Webb  wrote  from  Cairo,  “The  odds  on 
war  are  getting  shorter.” 

Then  from  Warsaw  Anthony  Cavendish  rejjorted  an  upsurge  of  nationalism. 

U.  P.  began  moving  a  corps  of  byliners  into  position  across 
Middle  Eurof>e  and  the  Middle  East. 

The  result  —  dispatch  after  dispatch,  dateline  after  dateline  of  big-time  war 
reporting  —  war  covered  as  only  U.  P.  covers  it. 
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Loeh-Leopold  Verdict 

G  ENEVIEVE  FORBES  HERRICK,  former  Chicago  Tribun, 
reporter,  appended  this  postscript  to  her  review  of  a  novel 
“Compulsion”  (Simon  &  Schuster),  based  on  the  Loeb-Leopolc 
case,  by  Meyer  Levin,  who  as  a  young  Chicago  Daily  Veic 
reporter  helped  crack  the  “crime  of  the  century;” 

“The  Loeb-Leopold  case  has  a  personal  as  well  as  professional  nitii, 
Y)ry  for  me.  The  late  John  Herrick  and  1  covered  the  trial  for  the  Chicif' 
Tribune.  Late  in  August,  1924,  Judge  Caverly  announced  that,  since  tk 
arguments  were  drawing  to  a  close,  he  would  deliberate  on  the  evidene 
and  render  his  verdict  Sept.  6.  Mr.  Herrick  and  I  went  to  him;  remind« 
him  that  we  were  to  be  married  Sept.  6  and  that  he  had  been  invitee 
along  with  Clarence  Harrow  and  State’s  .Atty.  Robert  E.  Crowe.  Boi 
Lee,  then  city  editor  of  the  paper,  was  to  be  an  usher.  Many  of  or 
newspaper  colleagues  were  to  be  guests.  We  wanted  to  be  there  mir-i-los 
.liiilgi  (’averly  postponed  his  verdict  until  .Sept.  10.” 

The  Bible:  Neicsman*s  Textbook 

Clipped  from  the  colutnn  of  Editor  Bernard  A.  Berginar, 
l^hiladelphin  Daily  News'. 

“Our  editors  scream  when  useh*ss  adjectives  clutter  up 
stories.  Up  on  the  bulletin  board  go  the  glaring  examples  of  bad 
writing.  United  Press  is  also  conducting  a  campaign  against  thrm. 
(iites  these  glaring  examples:  Bloody  riots;  stinging  reply;  bold 
bandits.  Explains:  What  would  mean  something  is  a  bloodle- 
riol;  a  mild  reply;  a  shy  or  crosseyed  bandit.  Then  quotes  tlv 
Old  Testament  story  of  David  and  Goliath,  ‘fast-moving,  full  •( 
suspense,  action  and  specific  detail.  Nowhere  is  the  encounter  iw 
ferred  to  us  bloody,  nor  Goliath  called  big,  hulking,  burly,  heavih 
armed.'  The  Bible  should  be  read  by  budding  writers,  not  only  for 
its  spiritual  content,  but  for  its  simple,  direct  style.  Suggest  ov 
cub  reporters  covering  police  read  the  story  of  David  and  Goliati 
before  reporting  their  next  murder.  And  the  Story  of  the  ('reatioi 
for  brevity  of  expression.  When  we  started  in  this  business  tbr 
veterans  always  had  us  studying  the  Bible  to  learn  how  to  pxpiv« 
ourselves.  W'oiild  be  a  good  idea  to  revive  the  practice.” 

VvRii  (mo'I  fVin 

Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest  on  a  small  newspaper  with  18- 
hour  days  devoted  tet  sometimes  unsuccessful  attempts  to  mollih 
hard-to-please  readers.  The  S/ar  Valley  (  Afton)  Wyoming  In 
dependent  observes: 

"Publishing  a  small  itajM-i  is  no  picnic:  If  we  print  jokes  peopl 
-ay  we  are  silly;  if  we  don't  they  say  we  are  too  serious. 

“If  we  stick  to  the  office  all  day,  we  ought  to  be  out  hunting  thin|' 
to  write  about;  if  we  go  out  and  try  to  hustle  some  news,  we  ought  tc 
be  on  the  job  in  the  office. 

“If  we  don’t  accept  contributions,  we  don’t  appreciate  genius:  ii 
we  print  them,  the  paper  is  full  of  junk. 

“If  we  edit  the  other  fellow’s  story  we  are  too  critical;  if  we  donl 
we’re  asleep.  If  we  clip  things  from  other  pa()ers,  we're  loo  lazy  to  writ' 
them;  if  we  don’t,  we’re  stuck  with  our  own  stuff. 

“Now,  like  as  not  some  guy  will  say  we  swiped  this  from  some  other 
paper  ...  we  did,  and  admit  it." 

Ptdite  Rejection 

Qualms  of  conscience  .sometimes  smite  newspajrer  editoR 
who  have  to  return  contributed  feature  stories  and  feel  they 
have  no  time  to  write  an  analytical  explanation.  Perhaps  thfv 
could  just  enelo.se  a  mimeographed  copy  of  this  polite  rejec 
tion  note  which  the  Manchester  (Conn.)  Evening  Herald  report 
a  Chinese  (Nationalist,  of  course)  editor  once  indited: 

“Illuslrioiis  brother  of  the  sun  and  m<Mm!  Look  upon  thr 
slave  whiR  rolls  at  thy  feet,  who  kisses  the  earth  before  thee,  and 
demands  of  thy  charity  permissivin  to  speak  and  live.  Me  ha»f 
read  the  manuscript  with  delight.  By  the  bones  €>f  our  anc'-stor- 
we  swear  that  never  before  have  we  «-ncountered  such  a  master¬ 
piece.  Should  we  print  it.  his  majesty  the  emperor  would  order  w 
to  take  it  as  a  criterion  and  never  again  print  anything  which  ww 
not  equal  to  it.  As  that  would  nut  be  possible  before  ten  thousand 
years,  all  tremblingly  we  return  the  manuscript  and  beg  thee  tr* 
thousand  pardons.  See — my  head  is  at  thy  feet,  and  I  am  th* 
slave  of  thy  servant.” 
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editorial 


Credit  to  the  Toilers 

(THOUSANDS  of  newspapermen  and  women  toiled  for  hours 
Tuesday  night  gathering  and  compiling  election  returns  across 
the  nation.  They  are  the  unsung  heroes  of  a  colossal  undertaking 
retpiiring  the  utmost  speed  and  skill.  The  results  of  their  coordinated 
activities  enabled  the  nation  and  the  world  to  know  the  outcome  of 
the  Presidential  election  and  most  state  and  Congressional  races 
within  three  or  four  hours  after  the  polling  places  closed. 

The  press  services  which  organized  these  vast  vote-gathering 
machines  are  to  be  commended  for  their  vision  and  their  service  to 
the  American  people  at  great  expense.  The  newspapers  which 
cooperated  with  their  own  staffs  should  share  in  the  praise.  But  the 
unnamed  thousands  of  reporters,  legmen,  accountants,  statisticians, 
and  wire  operators  who  formed  the  backbone  of  the  whole  organiza¬ 
tion  were  the  toilers  who  produced  the  figures. 

The  famous  byline  writers  producing  the  trend  and  result 
stories  would  have  been  helpless  without  that  armv  of  anonvmous 
toilers.  The  famous  voices  of  radio  and  the  well-known  commenta¬ 
tors  of  television  would  have  been  stilled  without  them. 

We  take  off  our  hat  to  the  thousands  of  newspapermen  and 
women  who  made  it  possible  for  electronic  media  and  for  their  own 
newspapers  to  tell  the  election  results  to  the  American  people  with 
such  speed  and  accuracy. 


Latin  American  News 

It/IANY  U.  S.  members  of  the  Inter- American  Press  .\ssociation  in 

conversations  with  other  members  from  Central  and  South 
America  at  their  c-onvention  in  Havana  were  surprised  to  learn  of 
interesting  developments  “South  of  the  Border”  which  are  never 
printed  in  their  own  newspapers.  Iiupiiry  of  wire  service  representa¬ 
tives  revealed  that  when  such  news  is  carried  on  the  wires  few 
papers  use  it. 

This  may  not  be  the  most  propitious  time  to  discuss  the  im¬ 
portance  of  knowing  more  about  our  neighbors  to  the  South,  when 
news  from  Europe  and  Suez  commands  our  attention.  But  interest 
of  U.  S.  editors  and  publishers  in  I.\P.\  indicates  a  growing  aware¬ 
ness  of  this  importance  and  a  necessitv  to  improx’e  that  news 
coverage. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  editors  and  publishers  who  share  our 
view  that  the  future  of  the  21  .\merican  republics  is  vital  to  our 
own  future  and  therefore  we  should  know  more  about  them,  we  pass 
on  this  suggestion  of  some  press  association  executi\es:  The  bottle¬ 
neck  is  the  telegraph  editor’s  desk  and  if  \’ou  want  to  see  more  news 
of  Latin  .\merica  in  your  paper  that’s  the  place  to  correct  the  problem. 

Handling  Columns 

HEN  a  reporter  hands  in  a  story  which  the  managing  editor 
”  knows  or  suspects  to  be  false,  docs  he  print  it  next  to  a  denial 
or  recitation  of  the  true  facts  from  the  principal  involved?  The 
chances  are  the  m.e.  tosses  it  in  the  wastebasket  or,  depending  on  the 
importance  of  the  incident,  has  the  whole  thing  rewritten. 

Why  should  the  technique  vary  with  copy  from  a  source 
such  as  a  syndicated  columnist?  Newspapers  are  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  print  material  just  because  they  have  paid  for  it.  The  same 
editorial  judgment  should  be  applied  to  all  copy. 


Truat  ill  the  Lord  teith  all  thine  heart; 
and  lean  not  unto  thine  own  under- 
atanding  .  ,  .  — Prorerba  III;  J. 
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CORRECT  ENGLISH 

To  THE  EniTOR:  Seldom  do  I  feel 
strongly  enough  about  any  current  con¬ 
troversy  to  feel  impelled  to  leap  into  the 
fray,  but  Mr.  R.  R.  Coates’  defense  of 
bad  English  in  your  November  3  letters 
column  has  aroused  me  just  enough. 

The  first  point  I  want  to  discuss  is  this 
matter  of  “purism.”  I  do  not  consider 
myself  a  purist,  although  by  Mr.  Coates’ 
terms  I  am,  because  I  do  not  like  to  see 
like  used  as  a  conjunction  (because  it  is 
not).  Second,  since,  according  to  Mr. 
Coiites’  terms.  I  am  a  purist.  I  want  to 
take  exception  to  his  observ’ation  that  a 
“purist”  never  made  good  on  a  busv  copv 
desk.  I  did.  and  I  left  it  onlv  for  mticb 
greener  pastures.  If  copy  as  ungrammati¬ 
cal  as  Mr.  Coates’  letter  came  to  mv  part 
of  the  desk,  it  would  have  gotten  a  very 
heavy  pencil  treatment,  with  the  full  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  CE. 

Now  for  the  main  event:  I  used  to 
consider  it  deplorable  that  the  nation’s 
songs  were  wrtten  almost  entirelv  bv  the 
least  literate  portion  of  our  people,  but  at 
least  this  used  to  be  counterbalanced  bv 
the  schools  and  the  press.  Now  the  schools 
apparently  are  too  hard-pressed  in  other 
directions,  and  the  newspapers  (especially 
the  “ad”  s’de)  seem  to  have  been  taken 
over  by  militant  impurists  like  Mr.  Coates, 
who  believe  that  split  infinitives  are  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  that  anvthing  should  taste 
like  a  cigarette  should.  And  this  is  too 
had! 

It  is  had  because  English  (or  .any 
language)  is  prim.arilv  a  tool  and  anvone 
who  intends  to  use  a  tool  professionallv 
(as  distinct  from  a  do-it-yourself  amateur) 
has  an  obligation  to  learn  to  use  it  proper- 
Iv.  The  hunt-and-peck  reporters  used  to 
do  well  enough  with  their  two-fingcr  tvp¬ 
ing  back  when  I  first  came  into  the  city 
room  (that  was  in  1028  on  a  big  citv 
daily,  Mr.  Coates  1  until  some  of  «is 
younger  fellows  took  the  trouble  to  learn 
the  touch  system.  Because  we  knew'  the 
tool,  we  could  concentrate  on  the  storv’. 
So,  genenallv,  we  went  further  and  faster. 

I  think  the  same  applies  to  the  use  of 
English.  It  is  tnie,  as  Mr.  Co.ates  says, 
that  the  average  American  might  not  know 
good  English  from  b.ad.  but  thev  used  to 
know  when  m{)st  newspapers  were  well 
written,  and  I  think  the  editorial  staff 
still  has  the  dutv  of  using  its  tools  (cer¬ 
tainly  its  principal  tool)  correctly.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  correct  English  is  flexible  enough 
to  allow  all  the  individuality  and  color  that 
one  could  want.  1  would  not  know  how  to 
build  a  house,  but  I  would  want  mv 
builder  to  know  how  and  when  each  tool 
should  be  used.  'The  average  reader  might 
not  know  a  split  infinitive  from  a  misplaced 
modifier,  but  he  has  a  right  to  expect  th<at 
his  tenters  will  know. 

In  conclusion  (and  in  this  case  it  comes 
at  the  end,  instead  of  above  the  middle), 
there  is  one  point  on  which  Mr.  Coates 
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and  I  agree.  “Y’otir  man  Coppenid  is  a 
whiz.”  .As  to  whether  “he  ain’t  a  purist,” 
that  deptends  on  your  definition.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Coates’  nile  of  thumb,  I  sus- 
jHH.t  that  Mr.  Copperud  and  I  have  been 
smeared  by  the  same  brush. 

Mei.  White 

Arlington,  Va. 

14  YEARS  AHEAD 

To  THE  Editor:  ResiJec-ts  to  big-city 
reporter  George  Lawless  of  the  Charleston 
(W.  V’a. )  Gazette  for  climbing  out  of  the 
smoggy  Kanawha  V'alley  long  enough  to 
({ualify  as  a  white-water  man  in  the  New 
River  canyon.  (E&P,  .\ov.  3,  page  7.) 
But  I  can’t  understand  why  he  was  in 
such  a  hurry  to  file  his  cx)py  that  he  used 
a  walkie-talkie.  A  weekly,  the  Princeton 
(W.  Va. )  Observer,  had  already  beat  him 
on  this  story  by  14  years. 

Another  16-year-old  lad  and  I  made 
a  90-inile  trip  down  the  New  River  rapids 
in  the  Summer  of  1942,  with  hardly  any 
fancy  logistical  support,  not  even  from 
the  Conservation  Commission.  'This  was 
before  civilians  had  even  heard  of  walkie- 
talkies,  and  my  poor  attempt  to  “file”  a 
story  by  postcard  to  my  father,  editor  of 
the  weekly,  fizzled  miserably.  The  day’s 
train  on  this  particular  Friday  had  already 
gone  through.  My  postcard  didn’t  leave 
until  Monday,  arriving  in  Princeton  Tues¬ 
day.  By  then  we  had  traveled  75  miles 
by  canoe,  borrowed  some  shoes  to  replac*- 
those  we  lost  when  we  overturned,  walked 
to  the  bus,  and  had  arrived  home  in  per¬ 
son.  The  by-line  on  the  subsequent  Ob¬ 
server  story  was  mv  first  and,  I  still  feel, 
the  most  deserved  I  ever  had. 

K.  C.  McCormick 
Stamford  { Conn. )  Advocate. 

A  CORRECTION 

To  THE  Editor:  Just  read  the  report  of 
the  New  England  .Mechanical  Convention 
(E&P,  Oct.  27,  page  70)  and  w.as  rather 
.surprised  to  learn  that  the  Miami  Herald 
has  17  Fotosetters.  I  would  appreciate 
\our  running  a  correction  line  if  jxrssible 
to  avoid  unnecessary  exmfusion.  We  have 
two  Fotosetters. 

Vernon  R.  Spitaleui 
Knight  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Miami,  Fla. 

IN  A  FERTILE  FIELD 

To  THE  Editor:  May  I  pen  a  salute  to 
Roy  Copperud’s  Editorial  Workshop.  It 
seems  to  me  the  press  has  its  full  share 
of  anachronisms  and  he  is  doing  a  good 
job  of  spot  lighting  some  of  them.  He 
shows  a  rare  insight  in  this  regard. 

I  know  one  newspaprT  chain  which  con¬ 
siders  it  a  cardinal  offense  to  split  a  verb. 
This,  incidentally,  is  only  one  of  its  many 
style  idiosyncrasies,  a  style  .somewhat  akin 
to  the  .Morlel  T  in  the  nx-ket  age. 

Copperud  is  operating  in  a  fertile  field. 

John  W.  Ternus 

Sacramento,  Calif. 
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Are  you 
ready 

for  step  two? 


If  your  newspaper  is  among  the  growing  hun¬ 
dreds  that  preserve  their  back  numbers  on 
microfilm,  you  have  taken  a  step  that  shows 
good  judgment. 


ten  days,  and  mailed  to  you  within  four  days 
of  the  period  it  covers. 


If  you  have  a  suitable  microfilm  reader,  you’re 
all  set  to  make  use  of  this  space-saving,  time¬ 
saving  way  of  keeping  “the  newspaper  of  rec¬ 
ord”  on  file.  Why  not  send  your  order  in  today 
for  a  current  subscription  to  the  New  York 
Times  on  Microfilm?  It’s  only  $180  a  year. 


That’s  the  step  you  take  when  you  start  a  file  of 
The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm.  It’s  the 
ideal  supplement  to  your  own  newspaper,  for 
you  get  the  entire  contents  of  the  Late  City 
Edition  ...  a  complete  day-to-day  record  of 
national  and  world  affairs. 


In  case  you  don’t  have  a  reader,  maybe  you’d 
like  to  have  some  data  about  the  various  makes 
and  models.  We’ll  be  glad  to  supply  the  infor¬ 
mation-just  drop  us  a  line. 


And  the  service  is  fast !  A  new  reel  of  The  New 
York  Times  on  Microfilm  is  completed  every 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  ON  MICROFILM 

Times  Square,  New  York  S6,  New  York 
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Cleveland’s  Mayor  Strives 
To  End  Newspaper  Shutdown 


l)een  any  street  sales  of  newS' 
papers  in  Cleveland,  no  hawking 
of  papers  on  comers,  only  in¬ 
store  sales. 


Conferences  Are  Under  Way; 

Guild  Produces  a  Daily  Paper 

Cleveland 


Alter  a  week  of  idleness  and  talk,  chances  of  a  quick 
settlement  of  a  Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild  strike,  which 
has  closed  the  city’s  daily  papers,  hinged  on  conferences 
in  the  office  of  Mayor  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze. 

Management  of  the  Press  and  of  the  Plain  Dealer  and 
Sews  and  the  representatives  of  the  Guild,  as  E&P  went 
to  press,  had  been  unable  to  reach  an  agreement. 

The  contracts  expired  Oct.  31, 


The  Cleveland  Newspaper 
l‘ublishers  Association  blames 
the  drivers  for  the  closing  of 
the  Plain  Dealer  and  the  News. 
Also,  the  association  said  the 
Guild  had  turned  down  “one  of 
the  highest  offers  of  increased 
wages  to  be  made  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  anywhere  in  the 
country  this  year.” 

Drivers  said  their  contract 
permitted  them  to  handle  only 
one  newspaper  and  that  the 
multiple  nameplates  made  that 


and  the  Guild  at  once  began  a 
strike  against  the  Press 
(Scripps  Howard),  throwing 
pickets  around  the  building.  It 
was  the  first  strike  ever  or¬ 
dered  by  the  Guild  here  in  23 
years.  In  1946  a  pressmen’s 
strike  shut  down  all  papers  for 
32  days  until  arbitration  was 
arranged. 

After  this  action,  the  News 
published  papers  with  a  double 
masthead  of  the  Cleveland 
News  and  the  Cleveland  Press. 
The  truck  drivers,  who  belong 
to  the  Teamsters  Union,  refused 
to  load  or  transport  the  papers. 
Their  contract  runs  until  Nov. 
15. 

Payroll  Ceases 

Sterling  E.  Graham,  president 
of  Forest  City  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  News  and  the 
Plain  Dealer,  said  it  was  not 
possible  to  distribute  the  News, 
and  operations  ceased.  (E&P, 
Nov.  3,  page  9.) 

Later,  the  Plain  Dealer 
brought  out  an  edition  with  a 
triple  masthead,  of  the  Plain 
Dealer,  the  News  and  the 
Press,  and  again  the  paper  went 
as  far  as  the  drivers,  who  would 
not  load  or  carry  them. 

Mr.  Graham’s  statement  of  no 
work,  no  compensation  for  em¬ 
ployes,  then  also  applied  to  the 
Plain  Dealer. 

The  negotiations  seemed 
snagged  hard  Nov.  5  after  the 
publishers  rejected  as  “un¬ 
reasonable”  a  Guild  counter¬ 
proposal,  which  was  made  after 
the  publishers,  through  a  fed¬ 
eral  conciliator,  h  d  asked  for 
it. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER  'S!^ 


Cleveland  Njews 


The  Cleveland  Press 


EDEN  WINS  VOTE  ON  EGYPT 


Guild  Newspaper 

On  Nov.  5,  the  Guild  began 
publishing  its  own  newspaper, 
the  Cleveland  Reporter,  with 
men  from  the  Fhrss  as  its 
leaders. 

The  Reporter,  with  editorial 
offices  in  CIO  Hall,  printed 
100,000  copies  that  day  and  dis¬ 
tributed  them  to  regular  re¬ 
tail  outlets.  Price  was  7  cents 
a  copy,  and  they  did  not  stay 
on  the  stands  long.  It  was  a 
24-page  tabloid  and  had  $6,000 
worth  of  advertising.  On  the 
-second  day,  the  Reporter  had 
16  pages. 

Editor  of  the  Reporter  is 
Dean  Wilder,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Press.  Mike 
Lapine,  Press  director  of  pro¬ 
motion,  is  business  manager. 
.Advertising  manager  is  Ken¬ 
neth  Rankin,  grocery  space 
salesman  of  the  Press. 


Labor  Chargu 
Dofeated  After 
Wild  Proteate 


.All  of  the  advertising  men 
of  the  Reporter  are  from  the 
Press.  Delivery  of  the  paper  is 
by  Plain  Dealer  and  News 
truck  drivers,  who  are  using 
their  own  automobiles. 


N«r  luIMt  TW«y^  by 
p*»**»v.  '*•"**#  Wf«% 

Oxf  M* 


Downtown  merchants  revive<l 
the  Shopping  News,  which  they 
had  suspended  in  1954. 


Rebel,  Red  Guns 
Blaze  in  Budapest 


rt  cedM  U*  ••  S**«e^ 


ScKaAiU 


Dulles  Asks  U.N. 
Assembly  toColl 
far  Cease-Fire- 


TRIPLE  PLAY  caused  a  complete  strikeout  of  Clevelarvd  dailies. 
Teamsters  union  refused  to  handle  three-in-one  edition,  citing  contract 
that  calls  for  transporting  one  newspaper. 


Included  in  the  counter-pro¬ 
posal  were  requests  for  weekly 
raises  this  year  of  $.">  for  those 
earning  up  to  .$90  and  $4  next 
year,  $5..50  this  year  for  those 
between  $90  and  $20  and  $4 
next  year,  and  $6.50  this  year 
for  tho.se  earning  more  than 
$120  and  $4.50  next  year. 

The  last  proposal  the  pub¬ 
lishers  said  they  made  to  the 
Guild,  through  the  conciliator, 
was,  for  the  first  and  second 
years,  $3.50  and  $2.50  for  those 
earning  up  to  $90;  $4  and  $3 
for  those  from  $90  to  $120,  and 
$6  and  $4.50  for  those  over 
$120. 


a  violation  of  the  agreement. 

Clevelanders  turned  to  radio 
and  television  to  get  their  news 
— and  to  what  out-of-town  pa¬ 
pers  they  could  get  from  news¬ 
stands.  Particularly  were  pa¬ 
pers  from  Akron,  Detroit,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  New  York  in  demand. 

The  Lorain  Journal,  pub¬ 
lished  20  miles  away,  began 
sending  in  bundles  to  news- 
starved  readers. 

Other  out-of-town  newspapers 
were  being  sold  from  automo¬ 
biles,  but  police  were  objecting 
to  this  vending. 

For  years  there  have  never 


Statements  Made 

The  statement  is.sued  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  publishers  said 
that  the  publishers  had  offered 
their  guild  units  increases 
which  were  greater  than  those 
accepted  by  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Guild.  This  was  a 
reference  to  the  so-called  $9 
package  which  averted  a  strike 
in  New  York  on  Nov.  1. 

The  Cleveland  Guild  disputed 
the  publishers’  statement. 

“Comparisons  are  difficult  to 
make  because  of  differences  in 
salary  brackets.  The  Cleveland 
Guild  would  be  happy  to  accept 
the  same  contracts  that  were 
signed  in  New  York.  Aside 
from  many  conditions  that  are 
greatly  improved  from  any¬ 
thing  that  is  offered  here  the 
New  York  contract  even  before 
the  new  raises  went  into  effect 
had  a  top  minimum  salary  of 
1141.50.  Our  present  minimum 
is  $122.50.” 
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Marshall  Field  111  Dies; 
Financed  PM,  Chi.  Sun 


Guild  Units  Boston  Post 


I 


Ratify  Pact 


Marshall  Field  HI,  a  philan¬ 
thropist  who  devoted  some  of 
his  fabulous  wealth  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of 


n  e  w  s  p  a  - 
pers,  died  Nov. 
S  in  New  York 
Hospital.  He 
was  63  years 
of  age. 

The  president 
of  Field  Enter- 
prises,  Inc. 
(Parade,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun- 
Times,  Pocket 
books,  etc.)  was  stricken  about 
six  weeks  ago  at  his  estate 
“Caumsett”  at  Huntington,  L.I. 
He  was  brought  to  the  hospi¬ 
tal  Oct.  21.  An  operation  to  re¬ 
move  a  blood  clot  on  the  brain 
was  performed. 

Mr.  Field  was  a  grandson  of 
the  founder  of  the  Chicago  de¬ 
partment  store  bearing  his 
name.  When  he  was  50  years 
old  he  received  a  tax-free  in¬ 
heritance  in  excess  of  $150  mil¬ 
lion,  and  was  reputed  to  be  a 
Croesus  in  a  class  with  the 
Rockefellers.  After  playing  in 
the  international  social  set,  Mr. 
Field  turned  earnestly  to  char¬ 
itable  ventures,  particularly  in 
befriending  refugee  children. 


rolled  along  so  successfully  that 
Mr.  Field  and  his  son,  Marshall 
Field  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher, 
participated  in  groundbreaking 
ceremonies  for  a  $20  million 
plant.  The  Sun  began  business 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
building. 

Parade  Publications,  founded 
15  years  ago,  was  another  of 
Mr.  Field’s  journalistic  enter¬ 
prises.  This  projected  a  third 
major  newspaper  supplement, 
the  others  being  the  American 
Weekly  and  This  Week,  into 
the  Sunday  picture.  It,  too,  has 
prospered. 

Mr.  Field’s  other  interests 
include  Pocket  Books,  Simon  & 
Schuster,  and  World  Book  En¬ 
cyclopedia  and  Childcraft. 

Marshall  Field  was  born  in 
Chicago,  Sept.  28,  1893.  Most 
of  his  early  life  was  spent  in 
Chicago.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge,  but  re¬ 
turned  to  Chicago  when  he 
came  of  age. 


Last  to  settle,  the  New  York 
Post  unit  of  the  New.-^paper 
Guild  of  New  York  was  first 
to  ratify  the  new  two-year  con¬ 
tract  with  its  wage  package  in¬ 
crease  of  $9  a  week.  (E&P, 
Nov.  3,  page  9.) 

Ratification  came  at  a  unit 
meeting  Nov.  1,  with  3.50  of  the 
group’s  600  members  present. 
The  New  York  News  unit  met 
Nov.  7  to  ratify.  The  meeting 
of  the  New  York  World  Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun  members  was  set 
for  Thursday.  Other  unit  meet¬ 
ings  are  scheduled  next  week. 

Four  differences  held  up  the 
Post  settlement.  Donald  Mac¬ 
Donald,  a  classified  adveitising 
supervisor  who  is  unit  chair¬ 
man,  paid  tribute  to  Thomas  J. 
Murphy,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  New  York  Guild,  for  his 
help  in  bringing  about  final 
agreement.  Management  was  re¬ 
presented  by  Marvin  Berger, 
secretary  and  business  manager, 
and  Sidney  Oren.stein,  attorney. 


Claims  Date 
Is  Extended 


60  Weeks  Severance 


Enlisted  As  Private 


$200,000  Investment 


In  1910,  when  he  was  imbued 
with  the  social  doctrines  of  the 
Rooseveltian  New  Deal,  Mr. 
Field  turned  to  journalism  and 
became  a  stockholder  (to  the 
extent  of  $200,000)  in  PM,  a 
New  York  City  newspaper 
which  spumed  advertising  and 
espoused  liberal  causes  some¬ 
times  far  to  the  left  of  Mr. 
Field’s  views.  As  the  paper 
floundered  in  financial  difficul¬ 
ties  he  kept  rescuing  it  until 
he  was  a  sole  owner.  Then  he 
disposed  of  the  property  in  1946 
and  it  hreame  the  New  York 
Star,  later  the  Compass,  both 
of  which  died. 

It  was  Mr.  Field’s  money 
that  brought  the  Chicago  Sun 
to  life  in  1941 — three  days  be¬ 
fore  Pearl  Harbor  —  to  be  an 
ardent  supporter  of  President 
Roosevelt. 

It  was  the  biggest  “new 
newspaper’’  venture  in  many 
years  and  occasioned  a  legal 
battle  that  caused  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  to  revise  its 
membership  rules.  In  1947  Mr. 
Field  bought  out  the  employe- 
owned  stock  of  the  Chicago 
Times  and  a  year  later  affected 
a  merger.  The  Sun-Times  has 


In  1917  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  33rd  (Illinois) 
Division.  He  fought  in  the 
Argonne  and  St.  Mihiel  offen¬ 
sives  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain  before  the 
war’s  end. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Field  en¬ 
tered  the  investment  banking 
business  in  Chicago,  from  which 
he  retired  in  1935,  to  devote 
more  of  his  attention  to  affairs 
of  his  estate  and  to  interests 
which  he  felt  offered  a  greater 
opportunity  for  constructive 
use  of  his  wealth. 

Mr.  Field  was  a  trustee  of 
the  Chicago  Natural  History 
Museum,  Hull  House,  Illinois 
Children’s  Home  and  Aid  So¬ 
ciety,  Roosevelt  University,  and 
was  an  honorary  trustee  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

In  New  York,  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Child  Welfare 
I.«ague  of  America,  a  director 
of  the  National  Health  and 
Welfare  Retirement  Association, 
of  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
the  New  York  Zoological  So¬ 
ciety,  and  Sarah  Lawrence  Col¬ 
lege. 

Mr.  Field  was  married  three 
times.  He  had  three  children  by 
his  first  wife,  Evelyn  Marshall. 
His  second  wife  was  Mrs. 
Audrey  James  Coates.  His 
third  wife  is  the  former  Ruth 
Pruyn  Phipps.  They  had  two 
daughters. 


The  News  completed  negoti¬ 
ations  for  an  improved  contract 
at  approximately  6:.3()  a.m,  Nov. 
1.  As  in  the  case  of  all  other 
of  the  seven  major  New  York 
dailies,  the  $9  wage  package 
was  accepted,  with  an  average 
$5  a  week  raise  effective  im¬ 
mediately  to  be  allocated  to  the 
various  contract  classifications, 
and  the  additional  $4  a  week  to 
be  allocated  in  1957,  $3  of  which 
may  be  applied  to  pensions  or 
other  welfare.  The  News  al¬ 
ready  has  a  pension  plan,  to 
which  the  management  exclu¬ 
sively  contributes. 

Five  positions  were  added  to 
those  exempted  from  the  News 
contract,  namely:  head  of 
the  addressograph  department; 
head  of  the  payroll  depart¬ 
ment;  head  of  the  color  studio; 
city  circulator;  and  country 
circulator. 

Severance  pay  schedule  was 
incieased  to  a  maximum  of  60 
weeks  for  employes  of  more 
than  30  years’  service. 

.An  improved  training  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  was  agreed  upon  for 
trainees  in  the  caption  writer, 
copy  reader,  deskman,  makeup, 
newscast,  and  rewrite  classifica¬ 
tions.  At  pre.cent  only  a  year  as 
trainee  is  provided,  whereas  in 
other  editorial  classifications 
there  is  a  period  of  six  years’ 
training,  with  graduated  pay 
increases.  It  is  expected  that  a 
comparable  program  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  other  group. 


I 


1 


Boston 

Extension  of  the  deadline  for 
the  filing  of  claims  and  ig. 
te  rests  by  creditors  and  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  suspended  Boi- 
ton  Post  from  Dec.  15  to  Dec. 
28  was  allowed  this  week  by 
Federal  Judge  George  C. 
Sweeney.  He  also  set  Nov.  13 
for  a  hearing  on  the  petition  of 
the  court  appointed  trustees  of 
Post  Publishing  Co.  for  per¬ 
mission  to  dispose  of  land  00 
High  Street  and  other  Post 
property  described  as  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  company,  includini 
14  Goss  heavy  duty  press  units 
and  a  lOD-foot  houseboat. 

The  trustees,  Charles  W. 
Bartlett,  Joseph  P.  Healey  and 
Thomas  W.  Lawless,  in  askinf 
for  the  extension,  told  the  court 
that  “due  to  the  condition  of 
the  books  of  the  debtor,  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  comply  with 
the  previous  order.’’ 

Under  the  new  order,  the 
trustees  have  until  Jan.  15  "or 
as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be," 
to  file  with  the  court  a  list  of 
all  claims  of  creditors  and  in¬ 
terests  of  stockholders. 

The  trustees,  in  petitioning 
for  permission  to  sell  certain 
assets,  specifically  listed  real 
estate  bounded  by  High,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Purchase  and  Pearl 
Streets;  the  lOD-foot  houseboat, 
Ballerina,  a  163-ton  wooden 
craft  appraised  at  $17,.500  and 
tied  up  at  East  Gloucesteri 
press  units  and  other  equipment 
now  stored  in  a  Newton  wait- 
house. 

The  trustees  said  the  real 
estate  is  encumbered  with  sii 
attachments  totalling  $83,000, 
four  mortgages,  totalling  $20,- 
000,  and  federal  withholding 
tax  liens  of  $289,102.  There  are 
also  City  of  Boston  tax  titles 
and  water  liens  and  a  state  lien 
for  unemployment  taxes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  trustee’s  petition. 

One  of  two  court-appointed 
appraisers  has  evaluated  the 
High  Street  land  at  $492,310 
and  the  other  has  appraised  it 
at  between  $300,000  and  $325,- 
000. 

The  presses,  with  substruc¬ 
tures  and  driving  eriuipment,  are 
appraised  at  $297,000. 

The  land,  in  question,  is 
where  the  former  publisher, 
John  Fox,  planned  to  build  a 
new  home  for  the  Post.  The 
trustees  said,  however,  that  the 
land  is  not  necessary  in  a  re¬ 
organization  plan. 
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AMPE  Critique  Spotlights 
Cooperation  and  Personnel 


Management  Problems  Discussed; 
Talk  of  Non-Participation  Penalty 

Two  problems  of  management  remain  near  the  top  in 
the  10th  annual  critique  of  the  Associated  Press  managing 
editors.  They  arc  ( 1 )  the  lack  of  penalty  for  non-cooperative 
meinbt'rs  and  (2)  a  personnel  program. 

The  continuing  study  committees  of  the  AP  Managing 
Editors  .Association,  reporting  in  the  Blue  Book  for  the 
1956  meeting  at  Philadelphia  next  week,  point  to  general 
improvement  in  the  news  service  while  finding  fault  with 
occasional  lapses  of  coverage  or  singling  out  incidents  of 
failure  in  initiative  or  enterprise. 


Management  spokesmen,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  Frank  J.  Starzel 
and  Executive  Editor  Alan  J. 
Gould,  admit  there  is  further 
room  for  improvement  but  they 
say,  “any  comparison  of  the 
AP  news,  photo  and  feature  re¬ 
ports  of  10  years  ago  with 
those  of  today  will  show  that 
great  strides  have  been  made.” 
They  give  credit  to  the  APME 
groups  for  working  to  this  end. 

“What  the  APME  committees 
want  from  AP  bureaus,  and 
what  we  want,”  the  manage¬ 
ment  team  said,  “boils  down  to 
this:  more  initiative,  enterprise 
and  off-beat  production;  less  re¬ 
liance  on  police-blotter  type  of 
news.” 

Messrs.  Starzel  and  Gould 
took  some  exception  to  the  com¬ 
mittees’  complaints  that  the 
“line  bureaus” — those  outside 
New  York  and  Washington — 
fall  short  of  the  goal.  Much  of 
the  enterprise  copy  produced 
through  bureau-member  activi¬ 
ty,  they  said,  is  of  purely  re¬ 
gional  or  statewide  interest,  so 
it  does  not  gain  national  recog¬ 
nition. 

Penalties  Advocated 

Several  members  of  a  study 
committee  were  quoted  in  the 
reports  as  being  strongly  in 
favor  of  punitive  action  against 
members  who  fail  to  partici¬ 
pate  to  the  fullest  in  the  ex¬ 
change  of  news.  The  ciiticism 
was  directed  more  sharply 
against  non-cooperative  news¬ 
papers  than  against  radio-TV 
members. 

The  State  Circuits  Commit¬ 
tee,  of  which  John  W.  Bloomer, 
Columbun  (Ga.)  Ledger,  is 
chairman,  said  there  is  “strong 
sentiment  for  harsher  treat¬ 
ment  of  those  who  chronically 
ignore  membership  obligations. 
The  committee  quoted  the  fol¬ 


lowing  comment  that  was  re¬ 
ceived  : 

“I  have  long  felt  that  habit¬ 
ual  offenders  should  be  kicked 
off  the  team.  This  is  not  merely 
a  service  we  buy,  but  also  a 
partnership.” 

“A  more  schoolmasterly  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  AP  execu¬ 
tives  might  increase  promptness 
of  members  in  filing.” 

“The  membership  could  do 
more  to  assist  the  bureau”  in 
dealing  harshly  with  those  who 
ignore  AP  obligations. 

One  member  urg^ed  that  a 
fine  be  levied  on  those  who 
ignore  obligations. 

Don  Wilkins,  Fort  Collins 
Coloradoan,  a  committee  mem¬ 
ber,  summed  up:  “The  tenor  is 
that  offenders  get  off  too  easy.” 

Dean  Stone,  Maryville- Alcoa 
(Tenn.)  Vaily  Times,  suggested 
that  withdrawal  of  service  from 
a  few  lagging  members  would 
show  the  entire  membership 
“we  aren’t  kidding  when  we 
want  coverage.” 

Calls  for  Carbon  System 

The  committee  reiterated  a 
positive  approach  to  solution  of 
the  problem:  Insistence  that  all 
stories  be  written  with  at  least 
one  carbon  which  can  be  mad? 
available  readily  to  AP  bureaus. 

It  was  noted  that  radio  sta¬ 
tions  have  been  receiving  a 
lion’s  share  of  the  credits  in 
state  logs  for  first  tips  and  as- 
si.stance  on  fast  -  breaking 
stories. 

Said  the  committee:  “Smug¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  news¬ 
paper  membership  as  to  the  role 
it  is  playing  in  contributing 
news  to  the  state  circuits,  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  radio,  is  fa.st 
ceasing  to  have  any  justifica¬ 
tion.” 

Reviewing  APME  perform¬ 
ance  over  the  decade  of  its  ex- 


i.stence,  J.  Edward  Murray,  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror-News, 
found  that  the  most  important 
area  of  accomplishment  was 
membership  participation,  on 
both  the  news  and  photo  fronts. 
He  believed  the  APME  citations 
for  outstanding  cooperation,  be¬ 
gun  in  195.“],  are  valuable  in 
this  respect  but  he,  too,  noted 
that  “unfortunately,  no  sound 
way  has  been  found  to  penalize 
non-cooperators.” 

Personnel  Problem 

Mr.  Murray’s  report  contained 
an  indictment  of  AP  manage¬ 
ment  on  the  charge  of  ignoring 
an  APME  recommendation  of 
four  years  ago  for  a  personnel 
training  program  that  would  be 
under  the  control  of  .AP  man¬ 
agement. 

Norman  Isaacs,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times,  who  authored  the 
personnel  proposal  after  study¬ 
ing  the  matter  for  five  years, 
reported  that  AP  had  “brushed 
the  report  aside  most  casually” 
because  “personnel  is  the  com¬ 
plete  and  absolute  domain  of 
A  P’s  management.” 

Checking  into  this  further, 
Mr.  MuiTay  said  he  had  been 
advised  by  V.  M.  (Red)  Newton. 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  and 
Vincent  S.  Jones,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  that  they  agreed  with 
Mr.  Isaacs  that  “AP  had  faced 
this  problem,  when  it  had  been 
brought  to  a  sharp  focus  by 
APME  four  years  ago,  by  look¬ 
ing  in  the  other  direction.” 

However,  Mr.  Murray  related, 
Wes  Gallagher  ably  stated  the 
official  position  for  AP,  that  it 
has  maintained  a  satisfactory 
personnel  program;  it  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  group  of  top  writers; 
good  men  have  been  advanced 
to  the  good  jobs  in  Washington 
,  and  New  York;  there  is  a 
yearly  check  on  staff  members 
to  see  what  they  do  best;  there 
is  recruiting  at  the  college  level; 

,  AP  experiments  with  and  keeps 
.  up-to-date  on  personnel  techni- 
•  ques ; 

Second,  Mr.  Murray  .said,  it 
was  management’s  position  that 
it  is  doing  as  much  as  the  news- 
«  paper  leaders  in  the  personnel 
field  and  far  more  than  the  gen- 
.  eral  membership. 

;  “This  case  for  the  AP  did  not 
satisfy  Isaacs.  Newton  or  the 
writer,”  Mr,  Murray  said,  “be¬ 
cause  it  includes  nothing  about 
in-service  personnel  training  as 


such  on  the  editorial  side — 
nothing,  in  .short,  about  a  con¬ 
tinuing,  imaginative,  system- 
wide  program  for  investing  in 
the  deliberate  training  and  im¬ 
provement  of  editorial  person¬ 
nel  in  a  complex  profession 
which  is  becoming  more  com¬ 
petitive. 

Should  Set  the  Pace 
“That  the  AP  program  in  this 
connection  is  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  other  two  press  as¬ 
sociations,  and  also  admittedly 
far  ahead  of  a  majority  of  the 
membership,  seems  irrelevant. 
Why  shouldn’t  AP  lead?  Just 
who  tells  AP  it  should  reflect  a 
common  denominator  rather 
than  demonstrate  leadership? 

“On  this  and  other  delicate 
questions,  AP  shows  a  consi.stent 
tendency  to  refuse  to  take  the 
initiative  on  the  grounds  that 
the  majority  of  the  membership 
would  not  approve.  Of  course 
it  wouldn’t.  Majorities  don’t 
lead,  someone  leads  them. 

“AP,  by  its  nature  as  a  na¬ 
tional,  a  world  organization,  is 
in  a  better  position  to  lead  than 
the  majority  of  its  members.  It 
.should  lead.  That  it  doesn’t  is 
one  of  the  main  problems  of 
U.  S.  newspapering.” 

The  two  principal  recommend¬ 
ations  of  the  Isaacs  report  in 
19.52  were;  (1)  An  AP  person¬ 
nel  project  of  in-service  training 
to  improve  staff  comprehension, 
enterprise,  writing  ability  and 
productive  capacity;  (2)  Train¬ 
ing  for  leadership  of  AP’s 
promising  reporters  and  potenti¬ 
al  executives  by  making  availa¬ 
ble  to  them  both  time  and  such 
outside  resources  as  professional 
seminars,  university  and  foreign 
fellowships,  and  attendance  at 
professional  meetings. 

It  was  recognized,  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  said,  that  the  crux  of  the 
problem — interpretive  and  en¬ 
terprise  reporting — is  at  the 
state  bureau  level,  not  .so  much 
in  New  York  or  W’ashington. 

Regional  Setup  a  Hope 
The  domestic  news  committee, 
of  which  John  W.  Colt,  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star,  is  chairman, 
repeated  its  main  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  last  year  that  bureau 
chiefs  be  relieved  of  routine  and 
business  affairs  to  an  extent 
enabling  them  to  resume  tradi¬ 
tional  activity  in  guiding  the 
news  coverage. 

Tagged  a.s  a  “pie-in-the-sky” 
hope  was  the  committee’s  pro¬ 
posal  that  the  country  be  divid¬ 
ed  into  autonomous  regions 
with  a  staff  for  each,  and  alert 
'  idea  men  to  produce  major  news 
in  face-to-face  reporting. 

;  {Continued,  on  page  80) 
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Pocket-Size  TV  Magazine 
Build  Sunday  Circulation 


Newspapers  Experience  Suc<-ess  „„ 

tYT"**!  'T'*  T»*»  ii>  the  same  names  to  get  thei 

W  ith  1  iny  1  V  LilSting  Booklets  tune  in  on  our  nttle  maga: 

Mames  are  boxoffice  and  we 

By  Bay  Kr\eiii  l»oxoffice  names  as  l)yline 

,  I  first-person  stories  in  TV 

rocket-size  television  niuguziiies,  their  covers  printed  Radio  Magazine.” 

full  ^lor  on  slick  book  stock,  are  proving  to  be  big  circula-  star-Studded  Bylines 

tion  boosters  as  part  of  the  Sunday  packages  of  several  nevvs- 

naners  Bylines  that  have  appean 

Soon  after  the  New  York  Herald  Trilmne  produced  a  •^spec*tacular’^^*'^iirdude°'^" 
tiny  TV  mag,  the  Chicago  Sun~TiTnes,  Washington  (D.  C. )  luminaries  as  Steve  Allen, 
Star,  Baltimore  (Md. )  News-Post  and  Sunday  American,  St. 

Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  and  others  began  such  publi¬ 
cations  in  either  pocket  or  comic  book  size.  Header  re.jionse 
has  been  excellent  on  all  of  them.  .\il\ertisiu<j;  xdlmne. 
while  not  carrying  the  cost  load,  is  iiicreasin«j. 

.Vdded  With  Price  Boost 

The  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  evaluates  its  pocket-size, 
full-color  Sunday  TV  and  Radio 
Magazine,  after  one  and  one- 
half  years,  as  the  biggest  cii- 
culation  builder  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  century-plus  service. 

On  the  day  of  the  stylish  lit¬ 
tle  magazine’s  birth,  May  15, 

1955,  the  price  of  the  Sunday 
Herald  Tribune  was  increased 
from  20  to  25  cents.  Instead  of 
an  expected  temporary  loss, 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase, 
largely  credited  to  the  magazine. 

For  the  six  months  ending 
Sept.  30,  the  ABC  report  showed 
the  Sunday  up  41,167  to  a  total 
of  more  than  600,000. 

Cost  of  establishing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  the  magazine  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Frank  L.  Taylor,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the 
Herald  Tribune,  merely  as 
■‘large.”  Advertising  volume  is 
improving  but  has  not  quite 
reached  expectations  in  helping 
defray  the  magazine’s  expense. 

Whatever  the  cost,  it  is  money 
well  spent  because  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  interest  for  readers 

and  the  inci'ease  in  number  of  executives  and  tried  to  buy  the 
readers  of  the  Sundav  nackace.  back  cover  for  a  full  color  ad 
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InKtt  in  the  pocket  size  (5'/|  by  7'/4  inches)  ere  Ihe  supplements  published  by  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
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I  Can  Serve  All  Advertisers 


A  THIRD  DIMENSION  in  TV-Radio  magazines  (7  by  10*^  inches)  is 
seen  in  those  of  the  Washington  Star  and  Baltimore  Sunday  American. 


television  today  is  a  part  of 
American  family  life.  It  turns 
your  living  room  into  a  movie 
theatre,  a  classroom,  a  press 
.seat  at  top  sports  and  news 
events,  a  vaudeville  house  and  a 
same  room.  In  this  magazine 
we  have  tried  to  provide  a  map 
for  your  magic  carpet.” 

■Art  and  layout  clo.sely  ap¬ 
proximate  TV.  Pictures  are 
closeups  or  tight  shots,  the  same 
as  are  seen  on  TV  screens.  The 
magazine  has  a  staff  photo¬ 
grapher  and  free-lance  photo- 
ktraphers  are  used. 

Editorials  and  articles  often 
have  been  hard-hitting.  Many 
stories  are  carried  about  TV  in 
•  ducation.  During  the  Perry 
Como-Jackie  Gleason  feud,  one’s 
picture  was  carried  on  the 
cover  for  half  the  run,  the 
other’s  for  the  other  half.  Each 
was  switched  to  the  back  for 
the  other  half. 

Direct  liaison  is  maintained 
with  the  broadcasting  networks 
until  deadline  (Monday  of  the 
week  of  publication).  Program 
changes  are  made  up  to  the  last 
minute. 

Not  Pan  or  Fan 

■‘I  see  no  quarrel  between 
newspapers  and  television — they 
supplement  each  other,”  as¬ 
serted  Editor  Gardner.  “Our 
magazine  calls  ’em  as  it  sees 
’em  and  is  neither  a  pan  maga¬ 
zine  nor  a  fan  magazine.  It  is 
m  the  tradition  of  its  newspa¬ 
per  but  is  in  a  lighter  vein  be¬ 
cause  its  subject  is  lighter.” 

Mr.  Gardner  not  only  covers 
the  television  field  but  also  takes 
pa  it  in  its  programs.  He  does 
a  Sunday  split  screen  interview 
program  for  NBC  “Hy  Gardner 
Calling,”  and  on  week  nights 
from  11:20  to  11:30  is  televised 
in  a  telephone  booth  as  he  calls 
in  news  items  to  the  Herald 
Tribune  and  interviews  famous 


names  and  newsworthy  person¬ 
alities. 

Thus  he  often  interviews  TV 
personalities  who  are  signed  up 
for  magazine  stories. 

From  the  many  reader  letters 
received,  names  are  obtained  for 
telephone  surveys  of  what  they 
think  concerning  TV  problems. 

Listings  show  not  only  the 
name  of  the  show  and  its  stars, 
but  offer  a  cameo  sketch  of  the 
plot  to  guide  viewers,  who  have 
multiple  choice.  After  running 
the  general  listings  for  some¬ 
time,  it  was  decided  to  break 
them  down  into  .separate  cate¬ 
gories  for  the  convenience  of 
readers,  such  as  “Sports  of  the 
Week  on  TV  and  Radio,”  “TV 
For  Children,”  “Movies  on  TV,” 
listing  the  type  of  movie  and 
the  year  made.” 

Ratings  Rise 

Ratings  of  a  TV  show  go  up 
a  point  or  two  often  after  a 
story  about  the  show  or  star 
appears  in  the  magazine,  Mr. 
Gardner  said. 

“Our  camera  technique  is  to 
make  the  reader  believe  he  is 
looking  at  a  TV  show  in  print 
and  the  ads  are  run  like  com¬ 
mercials  through  the  show  or 
book,”  he  said.  “There  are  no 
giveaways — except  that  we  give 
the  magazine  away  with  the 
Sunday  paper.” 

The  magazine  is  printed  by 
Cuneo  Press,  Philadelphia,  and 
trucked  to  New  York.  Of  its 
.■)r)0,000  copies,  100,000  are 
saddle-stuffed  by  Sheridan  ma¬ 
chines  and  4.">0,000  are  stuffed 
in  the  field. 

Delivery  of  the  magazines  is 
made  on  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday  nights. 

Successful  Stuffing 

At  the  beginning,  there  was 
some  question  as  to  whether  the 
little  books  could  be  successfully 


[  Evidence  that  newspaper 
§  television  supplements  can 
W.  serve  as  general  advertising 
I  media  has  been  found  in  the 
J  experience  of  the  Chicago 
g  Tribune  with  its  TV  Week, 

W  launched  June  2. 

I  Twenty-two  issues  later, 
g  the  answer  is  apparent  that 
S  such  TV  supplements  need 
5  not  limit  their  advertising 
[  effectiveness  to  pi’oducts  and 
J  services  directly  connected 
J  with  the  television  industry, 

3  according  to  W.  C.  Kurz, 
5  Tribune  ad  manager. 

I  TV  Week’s  Oct.  27  issue 
=  carried  the  100th  page  of  ads 
g  published  since  the  supple- 
J  ment  first  made  its  appear- 
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stuffed  in  the  Sunday  package. 
Jack  Christen,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  who  is  a  mechanical  en¬ 
gineer,  made  up  blank  books 
and  made  a  dozen  dry  runs.  By 
adding  to  and  closing  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  suction  cups 
on  the  Sheridan  staffers,  he  ad¬ 
justed  them  to  handle  the  mag¬ 
azine. 

Dealers,  at  first,  were  prone 
to  hold  out  the  magazines  and 
try  to  sell  them  separately.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  promotion,  readers 
knew  they  were  entitled  to  them 
with  their  papers  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  was  soon  overcome. 

The  magazine  is  made  up  of 
64  pages  of  program  listings 
printed  on  34-pound  super-news 
stock  and  24  pages  on  50-pound 
coated  cover  stock,  and  enamel 
book  stock.  The  heat  process 
u.sed  in  production  causes  the 
glaze  to  disappear  from  the 
super-news  and  it  offers  a  vel¬ 
vet-like,  non-glare  surface. 

Mountains  of  Pennsylvania 
limit  the  TV  sight  waves  from 
New  York,  so  the  area  for  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  magazine  is  a 
long  and  narrow  area  covered 
by  New  York  stations. 

«  •  * 

Chicago  Sun-Times 

TV  Prevue  Magazine  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  Chicago  Sicn-Timen 
readers  on  Sept.  11,  1955,  and 
won  immediate  acceptance.  A 
bound,  digest-size  book  with  a 
four-color  cover,  it  is  distributed 
with  the  Sunday  paper. 

Initially  the  magazine  was 
circulated  only  in  the  area 
which  could  deceive  Chicago 
television  stations.  However,  in 
response  to  reader  demand,  two 
country-area  supplements  cov¬ 
ering  18  different  stations  in  12 
Midwest  cities  were  added  last 
Spring.  The  distribution  now 
covers  a  seven-.state  area. 


ance  as  a  color  magazine 
with  the  Saturday  Tribune. 
The  Oct.  27  issue  contained 
slightly  over  seven  pages  of 
ads  in  the  24-page  supple¬ 
ment. 

Indications  that  TV  Week 
is  succeeding  as  a  general  ad 
medium  can  be  gleaned  from 
an  analysis  of  ads  in  any 
typical  issue.  Ads  in  the 
latest  issue  ranged  from  top¬ 
coats  to  tomato  juice.  Other 
products  and  services  adver¬ 
tised  included  airline  travel, 
tuna  fish  and  television 
shows,  beer,  baby  food,  build¬ 
ing  supplies,  pancakes,  pop¬ 
corn  and  a  jiolitical  candi¬ 
date. 


The  primary  emphasis  in  TV 
Prevue  is  on  program  informa¬ 
tion.  Listings  are  compiled  and 
edited  with  the  same  care  as 
major  news  stories.  Periodic 
checks  of  listings  against  the 
telecasting  records  of  the  sta 
tions  help  the  magazine  main 
tain  its  reputation  for  accuracy. 

A  feature  which  TV  Prevue 
introduced  in  the  TV  magazine 
field  is  its  Alphabetical  Index, 
listing  the  names  of  all  net¬ 
work  and  major  local  shows 
plus  the  names  of  leading  TV’ 
performers.  This  section  en¬ 
ables  the  reader  to  spot  the  day 
and  time  of  his  favorite  pro¬ 
gram.  The  movie  index  offers  a 
capsule  comment  on  the  film’s 
plot  and  the  year  the  picture 
wa.x  produced. 

Columns,  Features 

Supplementing  the  listings 
and  program  information  are 
columns  and  features  from 
Hollywood  by  Mike  Connelly, 
from  New  York  by  Tom  O’Mal¬ 
ley  and  Bob  Cunniff  and  on  Chi¬ 
cago  programs  and  personalities 
by  Lucia  Carter,  Sun-Times 
radio-TV  critic. 

The  TV  networks  cooperate 
fully  in  providing  listing  infor¬ 
mation  and  they  are  helpful  in 
arranging  feature  articles  and 
photos.  Last  minute  program 
changes  often  are  phoned  in 
from  the  studios. 

Color  transparencies  for  us«‘ 
on  the  cover  are  provided  by 
the  networks,  except  in  the  case 
of  local  personalities,  of  whom 
the  Sun-Times  makes  its  own 
color  photos. 

In  one  year  after  the  maga¬ 
zine  made  its  bow,  the  average 
Sunday  circulation  had  climbed 
more  than  87,000,  according  to 
an  estimated  average  circula- 
(Continned  on  page  82) 
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UN  Reporters  Scale 
Alps  of  Press  Activity 


By  Philip  IN.  Schiiyier 

As  crisis  piled  upon  crisis, 
United  Nations  newspaper  men 
and  women  from  all  over  the 
world  forgot  time  completely  to 
tell  the  ever  changing  story. 

Incoming  news,  too,  played 
its  dramatic  part  to  speed  up 
action  in  the  76-nation  world 
body  fighting  to  restore  peace 
in  Egypt  and  in  Hungary,  all 
in  advance  of  the  regular  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly,  starting  Monday, 
Nov.  12. 

A  90-Hour  Week 

A  90-hour  week  became  com¬ 
mon  to  those  who  make  news 
and  those  who  write  it.  A  fa¬ 
vorite  gag  of  the  men  and 
women  of  many  nations  of  the 
Departnjent  of  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  was,  “We  work  from  9  to 
5 — AM.”  For  48  hours  at  a 
time,  there  were  reporters  who 
never  left  the  UN  building. 

“There  has  never  before  been 
such  tremendous  pressure  as 
we  are  now  experiencing  here,” 
was  the  comment  of  Pierre  J. 
Huss,  chief  of  the  International 
News  Service  bureau.  Mr. 
Huss  has  been  with  the  UN 
since  its  start  in  1946. 

“The  world  is  on  the  march. 
The  amazing  part  of  it  all  is 
that  it  seems  at  long  last  that 
after  11  years  the  UN  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  work.  Consider,  for 
example,  establishment  of  the 
international  police  force  for 
Egypt,  cried  for  futilely  during 
the  past  decade,  and  carried  out 
within  48  hours  this  week. 

“The  mobilization  of  public 
opinion  all  over  the  world  is 
obviously  having  its  effect.  To¬ 
day  the  emergency  session  is 
being  used  as  a  counter-weapon 
to  the  Security  Council  with 
its  veto.  Yes,  it  seems  that  the 
growing-up  period  of  UN  is 
over  and  the  age  of  maturity 
has  begun.” 

This  transition,  if  it  has  ac¬ 
tually  taken  place,  has  meant 
extraordinarily  hard  work  and 
long  hours  for  the  more  than 
200  correspondents  accredited 
to  UN,  and  the  additional  70 
accredited  to  cover  present 
emergencies.  More  correspond¬ 
ents  are  arriving  daily  from 
all  over  the  world. 

Max  Beer,  Zuricher  Zeitting, 
speaking  from  experience  ex¬ 
tending  back  to  coverage  of  the 
League  of  Nations  in  Geneva, 
1920  to  1939,  characterized 


present  sessions  as  “one  of  the 
Alps  of  press  activity.” 

A  most  dramatic  session 
took  place  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day,  Nov.  3  and  4.  Then  the 
first  emergency  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  adopted  a 
Canadian  proposal  asking  the 
Secretary  General  to  set  up  an 
intemational  UN  force  to  se¬ 
cure  and  supervise  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  Egypt  by  a 
vote  of  57  to  none  w’ith  19 
abstentions. 

News  from  outside  the  UN 
broke  into  this  session  to  speed 
up  the  pace  of  the  usually  slow 
moving  world  body.  The  press 
associations,  AP,  INS  and  UP 
got  the  news  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  of  the  renewed  at¬ 
tack  by  Russia  on  the  Hun¬ 
garian  patriots  and  rushed  the 
dispatches  dow'n  to  Henry  Ca¬ 
bot  Lodge  Jr.,  head  of  the  U.S. 
delegation.  One  asking  help  was 
from  MIT,  Hungarian  News 
Agency,  to  the  AP.  It  was 
shortly  after  midnight.  Lodge 
took  the  dispatches  handed  to 
him  and  walked  across  the  hall 
to  confer  with  Nazrollah  En- 
tezan,  of  Iran,  president  of  the 
Security  Council.  Within  40 
minutes  of  this  impromptu  con¬ 
ference,  a  session  of  the  Securi¬ 
ty  Council  was  called  for  3  a.m. 
the  same  day  to  consider  this 
new  development. 

Sympathetic  Service 

As  crises  arise,  newspaper 
men  have  sympathetic  and  un¬ 
derstanding  men  and  women  in 
the  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
formation  to  keep  them  advised. 

Last  Tuesday  at  2  a.m.,  for 
instance.  Secretary  General 
Dag  Hammarskjold  decided  to 
announce  the  international 
troop  organization  for  Egypt 
for  release  at  7  a.m.  There  is 
a  hard  core  group  of  some  50 
correspondents,  covering  UN 
day-in-day-out,  who  must  im¬ 
mediately  be  advised  of  such  a 
development. 

To  Matthew  Gordon,  chief  of 
press  services,  and  Wilder 
Foote,  director  of  press  and 
publications,  devolved  the  task 
of  waking  up  the  right  people 
to  tell  this  news.  World  inter¬ 
ests,  time  zones,  the  distance 
the  newspaper  people  involved 
lived  from  the  UN  building,  all 
had  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as 
the  telephoning  began. 

For  the  AP,  the  call  was  put 


in  to  William  Oatis,  who  lives 
closer  to  the  UN  than  does 
Max  Harrelson,  chief  of  the 
bureau.  Similarly,  a  call  waked 
Brude  Munn,  UP  chief,  and 
Gabriel  de  Sabatino,  assistant 
to  Mr.  Huss  of  INS. 

Both  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr. 
Foote  are  former  newspaper 
men,  and  the  newspapermen 
generally  piaised  the  service 
given  them  by  DPI. 

“I  am  sure  the  Department 
of  Public  Information  did  the 
most  terrific  job  that  has  ever 
been  done  by  any  such  agency 
during  this  emergency,”  was 
how  Peter  J.  Wallenberg,  chief 
of  the  New  York  News  bureau 
expressed  it.  “When  tempers 
ran  short  it  was  not  those  of 
the  information  officers,  but 
rather  those  they  were  .servic¬ 
ing.” 

In  the  ‘Bull  Pen’ 

To  watch  how  the  corres¬ 
pondents  were  kept  constantly 
informed  by  DPI  was  an  in¬ 
teresting  experience.  This  ar¬ 
ticle,  for  example,  was  written 
in  the  “bull  pen”  or  general 
work  room  for  the  press  with 
desks  and  typewriters  for  24 
on  the  third  floor  of  UN  head¬ 
quarters.  It  was  shortly  after 
9  p.m.,  Wednesday,  Nov.  7.  At 
frequent  intervals  over  the  PA 
system,  announcements  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  press  were  made. 

A  few  minutes  ago,  the  ad¬ 
vice  was  that  a  member  of  the 
Egyptian  delegation  would  meet 
with  the  press  in  the  next  10 
minutes.  When  he  arrived  there 
were  50  newspaper  people  ga¬ 
thered  in  the  briefing  room. 

Not  long  after  that  announce¬ 
ment,  the  voice  was  saying: 

“Attention,  please,  attention! 
.A.  letter  from  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  Jr.,  to  the  Secretary 
General  formalizing  the  readi¬ 
ness  of  the  United  States  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of 
an  international  force  is  avail¬ 
able  at  press  headquarters.” 

The  PA  system  reaches  all 
officers  on  the  third  and  fourth 
floors  of  the  Secretariat  Build¬ 
ing.  Each  office  has  another 
amplifier  over  which  the  jour 


the  counterpart  to 
news  room’s  copy  desk.  l'n*I 
DeCapite,  formerly  of  ft,  I 


Mr 


Chicago  City  Press  Assocufiof, 
are  four  editors  and  seven  fc. 
formation  officers,  eight  typ. 
ists,  two  teleprinter  operators 
two  mineograph  operators,  aic 
three  messengers. 

“It  is  the  raw  material  o'  I 
news,”  Mr.  DeCapite  phrase ' 
it.  “We  make  no  effort  to  WTfe 
news  leads,  since  we  are  worl 
ing  for  76  different  goverr. 
ments,  and  news  values  diffe 
from  place  to  place.  What 
provide  are  simply  the  esser.. 
tials  of  what  is  said  and  don*" 

On  Wednesday,  Nov.  7  th*n 
had  been  17  releases  up  u 
9  p.m.  from  early  that  momhif 
At  the  same  time,  the  DPI  hi 
provided  the  running  story  o' 
the  General  .Assembly  in  2S 
short  takes. 

Censorship  by  one  govert- 
ment  was  cracked  wide  ope 
after  a  note  to  correspondents 
told  of  a  cablegram  received  by 
the  Secretary  General  froir. 
Major  General  E.  L.  M.  Bunu 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  UN  True 
Supervision  Organization.  1; 
supplied  information  which 
when  conveyed  to  the  foreipi 
press  in  Gaza  had  been  held  up 
by  the  Israeli  censor. 


In  Bedroom  Slippers 
News  women  like  Kathlm 
McLaughlin  and  Kathleen 
Teltsch,  New  York  Times,  shed 
high  heels  for  bedroom  slippers 
as  they  dashed  down  conidors 
and  up  and  down  escalators 
covering  this  city  of  nations. 
At  the  Times  bureau  Thomas 
J.  Hamilton,  regular  chief,  was 
sick  this  week.  Lindesay  Par¬ 
rott,  veteran  of  the  world  beat 
sat  in  for  him, 

A1  Goldstein,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  was  one  of  the  news 
men  who  never  left  for  home 
during  this  90-hour  week. 

“As  never  before  we  newspa¬ 
permen  have  become  emotion¬ 
ally  Involved  by  this  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  Middle  East  crisis 
and  the  Hungarian  rebellion.” 
commented  Joseph  P.  Lash. 


nalists  can  dial  in  sessions  of  Post.  Mr.  Lash  was 


the  General  Assembly,  Security 
Council,  or  the  important  com¬ 
mittee  meetings. 

There  is  simultaneous  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  languages  in  which 
speeches  are  made. 

When  exhausted  translators 
collapsed,  the  Russian  delegate 
was  speaking.  Mark  Emond, 
one  of  the  AP  staff  men  who 
knows  that  language,  was  im¬ 
mediately  besieged  with  queries 
on  “What  is  he  saying?” 

Nerve  center  of  the  DPI  is 
where  Michael  DeCapite,  chief 
of  the  central  editorial  service. 


finally  ordered  home  by  his 
paper. 

Mr.  Harrelson,  who  has  been 
24  years  with  AP,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  this  present 
emergency  has  surpassed  for 
sustained  pressure  the  period 
of  long  night  sessions  over  the 
partition  of  Palestine  in  194? 
and  the  quick  dramatic  vote  of 
police  action  for  Korea  in  June 
1950. 

Because  of  the  extra  work 
done  by  its  UN  staff,  INS  pre¬ 
sented  them  with  a  substantial 
bonus. 
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CEASE-FIRE  TOUCHDOWN!  GOOD  TIDINGS 

Herblock,  Washington  Post  Dowling,  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Hutton.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


Eisenhower  ^In  ’  Early 

In  1916  They  Didn’t 
Know  Until  Thursday 


It  was  early  in  the  evening 
this  year  when  newspapers 
could  announce  the  election  of 
President  Eisenhower  over 
Adlai  Stevenson.  The  steady 
trend  of  initial  returns  showed 
the  landslide  quickly  to  skilled 
observers  and  analysts.  In  the 
East,  newspapers  didn’t  wait 
for  a  vote  count  in  the  Far 
West.  IKE  WINS  headlines 
were  printed  as  early  as  10  p.m. 
when  the  tahul.ation  levelled  at 
57'r  for  the  General. 

How  different  it  was  on  elec¬ 
tion  night  in  lf)16,  mused  Earl 
J.  Johnson,  general  news  man¬ 
ager  of  the  United  Press.  The 
race  to  gather  the  last  trickle 
of  votes  to  decide  the  outcome 
of  the  contest  between  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  Republican,  and 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Democrat, 
was  a  hot  one.  Here’s  how  Mr. 
Johnson  recalls  it: 

The  outcome  was  doubtful  in 
the  minds  of  most  political  ex¬ 
perts  when  the  voting  started 
on  Nov.  7.  That  evening,  how¬ 
ever,  returns  from  New  York 
showed  that  the  state  had  been 
carried  by  Hughes  and  in  the 
next  few  hours  Hughes  piled 
up  a  commanding  lead  in  other 
eastern  states. 

The  Kew  York  World  and  the 
Mew  York  Times,  both  of  which 
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had  supported  Wilson,  conceded 
the  election  to  Hughes.  Neither 
the  UP  nor  the  AP  declared 
him  elected,  although  it  seemed 
almost  certain  until  Wednesday 
morning.  At  that  time  Wilson 
was  only  two  electoral  votes  be¬ 
hind.  The  counting  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  however,  had  not  been 
completed  and  by  Wednesday 
evening  everybody  knew  that 
the  outcome  would  depend  on 
who  won  that  state’s  1.3  elec¬ 
toral  votes.  On  Thursday  the 
result  had  been  narrowed  down 
at  last  to  a  single  county,  Hum¬ 
boldt,  which  appeared  likely  to 
be  decisive. 

In  Humboldt  county,  the  UP 
string  correspondent  had  been 
Morris  DeHaven  Tracy,  a  news¬ 
paperman  in  Eureka,  the  county 
seat.  J.  H.  Furay,  then  man¬ 
ager  at  San  Francisco,  had 
brought  him  into  the  bureau  not 
long  before  the  election  as  a 
staff  member.  Tracy  knew 
everybody  in  Eureka,  where  he 
had  grown  up.  All  Thursday 
afternoon  he  kept  the  telephone 
line  open  to  his  boyhood  friend, 
who  was  clerk  of  Humboldt 
county,  suggesting  checks  on 
this  or  that  precinct  in  an  effort 
to  get  a  final  decision.  Some 
92.5,000  votes  had  been  cast  in 
California  and  at  6  p.m.  Thurs- 
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day  Wilson’s  tabulated  unoffi¬ 
cial  vote  in  the  state  gave  him 
a  lead  of  less  than  400 — by  no 
means  enough  to  make  the  out¬ 
come  certain.  But  at  7  p.m. 
Tracy’s  friend,  the  Humboldt 
county  clerk,  was  shouting  into 
the  telephone: 

“I  got  it.  I  just  found  an 
error  in  counting.  About  1800 
votes  were  erroneously  put  in 
the  Hughes  column.  Really,  they 
are  Wilson  votes  and  he  carries 
the  county  by  about  3,600 
votes!” 

Furay  studied  the  figures  a 
moment  and  walked  a  few  steps 
to  the  telegraph  desk.  With  the 
correction  from  Humboldt  coun¬ 
ty,  Wilson  had  a  lead  of  ap¬ 
proximately  4,000  votes.  Furay 
instructed  the  telegraph  opera¬ 
tor  to  break  in  on  tbe  news 
story  being  received  from  the 
East  and  the  word  went  on 
the  wires  — FLASH:  WILSON 
CARRIES  CALIFORNIA. 

Tracy’s  boyhood  friendships 
in  Humboldt  county  had  paid 
off,  but  it  was  close. 

(P.S.  —  UP  claimed  a  10- 
minute  beat  on  AP  in  flashing 
the  election  of  Wilson.) 

• 

RiilleU  Before  Ballots 

Washington 

Walter  T.  Ridder,  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  Chief  of  Ridder 
Publications,  abruptly  dropped 
coverage  of  tbe  political  cam¬ 
paign  one  week  before  election 
to  go  to  Central  Europe  for  on- 
the-spot  coverage  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  engagements.  With  h'm  is 
his  wife,  Marie  Wasserman 
Ridder,  who  also  is  filing. 


Red  Woundn  Fatal 
To  Photographer 

Paris 

French  news  photographer 
Jean-Pierre  Pedrazzini  died  in 
a  hospital  here  of  wounds  suf¬ 
fered  in  a  Soviet  tank  attack  in 
Budapest  last  week. 

The  29-year  old  photographer 
worked  for  the  magazine  Match, 
and  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  French  news  photographers 
in  the  field. 


PRESIDENTIAL  BATTLE  PAGE 


MAYBE  THE  LAST  —  Because 
copy  supplied  by  the  political 
parties  deteriorated  depressing- 
ly,  the  New  York  News  said  this 
may  be  the  end  of  its  ’’Battle 
Pages,"  a  feature  since  1936. 
"There’s  a  limit  to  the  lousiness 
of  what  we're  willing  to  pub¬ 
lish,"  the  News  said. 
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IMIOTOGKAPHY 


Numbers  System  Aids 
Football  Photographei 


Helmets  ere  numbered  on  both  sides  in  the  Big  Ten. 


B«sli  pher  and  the  pher  would  be  able  to  get  in 

members  of  his  himself.  This  type  of  thinking 
committee  have  successfully  only  helps  to  create  very  un¬ 
sold  about  65%  of  the  larger  favorable  sideline  conditions 
football  conferences  (represent-  for  the  working  photographer, 
ing  120  schools)  on  the  use  of  There  is  no  place  for  these  ex¬ 
numerals  on  the  players’  hel-  tras  to  go  except  the  sidelines.” 

.nets  to  make  ideiitification  a 

simple  matter  The  nurnbers  ^^hools  involved  were 

are  carried  on  both  sides  of  the  credentials  “pro- 

helmet.  „  miscuously,”  As  a  matter  of 

The  Big  Ten  (Ohio  State,  f^^t,  the  conferences  have  been 
Michipn,  Iowa  and  so  on)  ^^ying  to  cut  down  the  number 

adoption  of  our  program,’  Roy  credentials  handed  out  with- 

reports,  “has  skyrocketed  this  creating  ill-will, 

system  from  coast  to  coa.st. 

You  probably  can  see  the  re-  f.  \  built  that  NPPA  repre- 

suits  in  your  Sunday  sports  ^  sentatives  assist  in  the  design- 

pages.  Radio  and  TV  broad-  the  Big  Ten  Here,  he  explained,  .  darkrooms  in 

casters,  as  well  as  sportswriters,  ^  photographer  needs  a  pass  to 

are  very  pleased  with  the  *'ough  ®  ®’  ’  *  $40,000,  and,  in  my  estimation, 

system.”  they  now  have  the  most  excel- 

To  do  his  selling  job  and  to  ^  ^  ^  lent  darkroom  facilities  in  the  as  received- 

get  the  information  he  needed,  f  f  co'^^try. 

Roy  traveled  3,500  miles.  lo  ^  earn.  e  “Pictures  are  transmitted  to 

smoothing  out  the  difficulties  .  X  ®  ![I*  newspaper  and  wire  offices.  The  total  of 

and  grievances  of  NPPAers,  he  the  numbering  meth-  f^^jiities  consist  of  a  film-devel- 

found  that  some  of  the  colleges  ^  ‘  '  oping  room,  a  print  room  and  the  street,  two  pictures  wen 

and  universities  had  valid  beefs  “These  rules  at  OSU,”  he  .say.s,  ^  large  finishing  room  which  on  the  front  page,  two  on  tht 

too.  are  enforced  from  the  4()-yard  jj^s  four  permanent  outlets  for  sports’  front  and  a  whole  pap 

“Here  are  a  few  of  their  com-  ^y  city  police,  and  they  are  plugging  in  transmitting  wire  of  action  shots  were  inside, 
plaints/*  he  says.  r^lly  enforced  to  the  letter,  equipment.*’  The  spur-of-the-moment  proj- 

“On  frequent  occasions  a  caption  writers  also  have  That’s  the  progress  report  ect  was  so  successful  that  simi- 

photographer  representing  a  \  designating  arm-band  with  updated,  Roy  said,  adding:  lar  operations  are  planned  for 

newspaper  will  use  his  photo  caption  writer’  on  “We’re  getting  there.  It  takes  future  stories,  both  news  ami 

credentials  to  admit  friends  to  l!"’. directly  time.”  sports, 

the  game.  As  an  example,  a  ^he  cameraman.  ^  o  .  .  .  • 

newspaper  would  ask  for  six  “The  caption  writer  receives  Un  the  BaU.  RIT  Scholarship 

sideline  passes.  We  know  there  signal  from  the  photog-  When  the  University  of  Miami  A  22-year-old  student  has 

are  only  two  men  legitimately  rapher.  I  grant  you  this  method  met  Texas  Christian  University  been  awarded  the  first  collep 
assigpied  to  cover  the  event  meet  with  the  approval  in  football  at  Fort  Worth,  Oct.  scholarship  offered  by  tht 

from  the  ground.  everyone,  but  up  to  this  27,  the  Miami  News  photo  de-  Photographers  Association  of 

“The  other  credentials  would  poi^f  it  is  the  best  one  now  in  partment  faced  a  seemingly  un-  America.  He  is  Carl  Roodman 

be  used  by  off-duty  reporters,  surmountable  problem.  of  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  a 

or  members  of  their  advertising  “Every  large  football  con-  The  game  was  to  begin  at  junior  majoring  in  photojour- 

staffs,  who  sat  on  the  sidelines  ference  in  the  United  States  9:15  P.M.,  Miami  time,  and  the  nalism  at  the  Rochester  Insti- 
with  an  old  beat-up  Graphic  has  been  contacted  to  institute  Miami  News  deadline  on  Satur-  tute  of  Technology,  where  the 
(most  likely  without  any  film)  this  procedure  and  to  iron  out  day  is  11  P.M.  Wire  services  scholarship  will  be  applied.  The 
and  just  sat  there  and  didn’t  some  of  their  differences  with  would  assure  the  News  of  only  PAA  said  he  received  the  honor 
move  during  the  whole  game,  the  committee.  one  picture  before  that  time.  for  his  “scholastic  record,  char- 

“Another  technique  used  is  “By  next  football  season  we  Ed  Pierce,  News  chief  pho-  acter  and  need.”  This  will  be 

the  thinly-disguised  excuse  that  hope  to  have  this  numbering  tographer,  came  up  with  the  an  annual  award,  the  associa- 
the  extras  are  helpers.  system  adopted  officially  by  all  solution.  He  and  photographer  tion  said. 


cameraman-coverage  technique,  down  to  the  held.  On  the  nee 
but  Michigan  State  University  they  set  up  a  portable  darkrooe 
has  the  finest  photo  facilities,  and  the  transmitter  that  hu 
according  to  Roy,  who  gives  been  brought  with  them, 
most  of  the  credit  to  Fred  A  hired  runner  and  a  devt 


public  relations  staff.  and  transmitting  services  whik 

“It  was  his  suggestion,”  Roy  Wright  and  Pierce  each  took  i 
says,  “when  the  new  stadium  side  of  the  field  and  startk 

shooting. 

The  two  News  men  made 
:he  photos  as  the  game  progressed 
The  university  spent  the  runner  delivered  them  to 
the  portable  darkroom  where 
they  developed  and  transmittee 
-with  only  numbers 
instead  of  identifying  cutlines 
At  the  11  o’clock  deadline,  i 
nine  prints  were  ii 
Miami  and  when  the  edition  hit 
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Adverliser  •  i^ewspaper  By  Robert  B.  Mclmyre 


Study  of  Daytime  Tv 
Finds  Few  Gals  Watch 

Three-fourths  of  the  house-  as  not  .  .  .  the  ‘little  woman’ 


wives  in  homes  with  television 
sete  in  use  during  the  daytime 
are  not  watching  them,  acconl- 
ing  to  a  telephone  survey  re¬ 
cently  completed  in  six  mar¬ 
kets  by  C.  E.  Hooper,  Inc.,  for 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
ANPA. 

In  a  booklet  just  released  by 
the  Bureau,  reporting  the  sur¬ 
vey  findings,  it  was  disclosed 
that  in  the  New  York  market, 
only  2.8%  of  the  homes  (ap¬ 
proximately  25%  of  those  with 
sets-in-use)  have  housewives 
giving  television  their  undi¬ 
vided  attention.  In  the  remain¬ 
ing  homes,  the  housewife  is 
either  in  a  different  room,  not 
at  home,  or  engaged  in  other  ac¬ 
tivities — ^“activities  which  range, 
in  degree  of  concentration  re¬ 
quired,  from  knitting  to  reading 
a  newspaper.”  Seven  channels 
compete  for  New  York’s  2.8%, 
the  Bureau  adds. 

In  the  case  of  the  other 
markets,  the  percentages  of 
homes  in  which  the  housewife 
was  giving  television  her  un¬ 
divided  attention,  were:  .At¬ 
lanta,  3.2% ;  Dallas-h't.  Worth, 
4.7%;  Syracuse,  8.1%;  Milwau¬ 
kee,  5.9%;  San  Francisco,  3.2%. 
“Nearly  half  (of  the  house¬ 
wives  in  homes  with  sets  in 
use)  were  not  even  in  the  same 
room,”  the  survey  showed. 

Total  number  of  calls  by 
Hooper  interview’ers  in  the  six 
markets  was  25,8r>6.  “The  pur¬ 
pose,”  says  the  Bureau,  “was 
to  determine  the  actual  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  the  daytime 
TV  audience — as  opposed  to  the 
gross  number  of  sets  tuned  in 
to  individual  programs  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  usual  measure¬ 
ments.” 

Titled  “The  ‘Little  Woman’ 
Who  Wasn’t  There,”  the  book¬ 
let  report  “is  frankly  a  com¬ 
petitive  study,”  the  Bureau 
states  in  the  foreword,  “and 
here’s  why  it  was  undertaken. 

“Spokesmen  for  daytime  TV 
have  long  maintained  that  the 
cost-per-thousand  of  their  me¬ 
dium  is  far  cheaper  than  news¬ 
papers’.  They  base  this  on  the 
assumption  that  the  number  of 
sets-in-use  is  equal  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  housewives  who  nee  and 
hear  the  commercial  message. 

“To  quote  Porgy  and  Bess — 
‘it  ain’t  necessarily  so.’  Often 
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isn’t  there!” 

Noting  that  daytime  TV  is 
“an  agglomerate  of  many 
things,  from  silent  movies  to 
not-so-silent  kiddie  shows,”  the 
Bureau  reports  on  another  as¬ 
pect  of  the  study,  in  which  the 
figures  were  confined  to  shows 
intended  for  housewives  an<l 
tuned  in  by  the  housewives  them¬ 
selves  for  their  own  viewing. 

“In  every  city  surveyed,”  the 
Bureau  discloses,  “more  than 
one-quarter  of  the  housewives 
tuned  in  to  programs  of  their 
own  choice  were  not  even  in 
the  same  room  with  the  set.  An 
additional  14%  to  25%,  al¬ 
though  in  the  same  room,  were 
engaged  in  other  activities.” 

Narrowing  the  survey  down 
still  further,  the  report  takes 
into  account  the  fact  that  “pos¬ 
sibly  a  housewife  has  only  an 
hour  or  two  between  8  a.  m. 
and  4  p.  m.  (the  hours  coveied) 
in  which  to  watch  TV  without 
interruptions.  It’s  logical  to  as¬ 
sume  that  she  will  save  these 
precious  hours  for  the  higher- 
budgeted,  heavily  promoted 
shows,  like  Home,  Arthur  God¬ 
frey,  and  Daytime  Matinee.” 

Newspaper  advertising  is  not 
subject  to  time  limitations,  the 
Bureau  points  out. 

“Any  comparison  of  the  mer¬ 
its  of  broadcast  and  newspaper 
advertising,”  the  Bureau  com¬ 
ments,  “must  he  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  newspaper  exists 
nnchatif/ed — as  long  as  the 
reader  wants  it. 

“An  interruption  does  not 
mean  your  message  is  gone 
forever  .  .  .  only  that,  for  the 
moment,  the  newspaper  is  put 
aside  to  be  picked  up  again 
whenever  convenient  to  the 
reader. 

“Another  thing  you  can  be 
sure  of,  the  concentration  re¬ 
quired  for  reading  permits  no 
other  activiticH.  Nor  is  any  ad¬ 
vertising  or  editorial  matter 
missed  merely  because  it  can  be 
‘viewed’  at  only  one  particular 
moment  of  the  day. 

“In  short,  your  total  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sell  to  newspaper 
readers  depends  only  upon  your 
skill  to  attract  and  convince  the 
total  readership.  Your  audience 
is  there  day  after  day.  Your 
opportunity  is  there  day  after 
day.” 
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FIRST  ANNIVERSARY — American  Public  Relations  Association  marked 
the  first  anniversary  of  PR  Magaiine,  its  quarterly  publication,  with  a 
luncheon  in  New  York  last  week.  Shown  (left  to  right)  are:  Paul  H. 
Bolton.  APRA’s  national  president;  Clement  J.  Wyle,  president, 
APRA's  New  York  Chapter;  Howard  P.  Hudson,  editor  of  PR;  and 
Daniel  M.  Koplik,  executive  vicepresident  of  APRA. 


Nielsen  Data  Underscore 
Strength  of  Daytime  TV 


Television’s  daytime  strength 
was  pointed  up  by  the  Television 
Bureau  of  .Advertising  in  its 
release  of  latest  Nielsen  data 
showing  the  percent  of  all  TV 
homes  that  view  during  various 
spans  on  an  average  day,  Mon- 
ilay  through  Friday,  as  well  as 
time  spent  in  these  segments. 

On  a  3-,  fi-,  12-  and  18-hour 
span,  the  Nielsen  “runs”  break 
down  as  follows; 


span  with  TV,”  Norman  E.  Cash, 
president  of  TvB,  said.  “The 
figure  for  daytime  viewing  trans¬ 
lates  into  nearly  25  million  day¬ 
time  viewing  homes,  more  than 
the  total  TV  homes  just  three 
years  ago.  If  there  were  any 
doubting  Thomases  about  the 
strength  of  daytime  TV,  the 
figures  should  assist  in  dispell¬ 
ing  their  attitude.” 


Averaxe  Timt* 

Averaxe  Time 

Per  Cent 

Per  Home 

Per  Cent 

Per  Homo 

Time  Span 

TV  Hornet 

Reached 

Time  Span 

TV  Homes 

Reached 

3  Houtr 

S  Hourfi 

«  AM-  9  AM 

>0.0 

:4I 

6  AM-12  .N 

41.3 

1  :25 

9  AM-12  N 

36.S 

I  :13 

12  N-  6  PM 

06.7 

2:04 

12  N-  3  PM 

44.» 

1  :19 

6  PM-12  M 

90.2 

3:30 

3  PM-  6  PM 

59.2 

1  ;21 

12  Hour* 

6  PM-  9  P.M 

S5.4 

1  :5» 

6  AM-  «  PM 

71.1 

2  :45 

9  PM-12  M 

S2.T 

1  ;4B 

IS  Hours 

6  AM-12  M 

92. r. 

:» :22 

The  Nielsen  data  covers  the 
period  from  March  5-9,  1956,  and 
represent  regular  “broadcast 
pattern”  for  time,  i.e.  8  PM, 
EST;  7  PM,  CST;  8  PM,  PST. 

“It  is  significant  to  note  that 
over  seven  of  every  10  TV 
homes  view  daytime  TV  in  the 
average  weekday,  and  each  home 
spends  23%  (2  hours,  45 

minutes)  of  the  twelve  -  hour 


Dinner  for  Dean 

Washingto.n 
Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett  of 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  will  be 
honored  at  an  alumni  dinner 
here  Nov.  20.  The  former  news¬ 
man  and  public  relations  ad¬ 
viser  will  be  greeted  by  high- 
ranking  members  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic,  legislative  and  journal¬ 
istic  sets  in  the  Capital. 
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‘passing’,”  for  example,  head¬ 
lined  one  picture  showing  Rose 
Wheeler  as  “an  exacting  task- 


CASE  STUDY 


Laundry  Cleans  Up 
On  Women  s-Page  Ads 


By  Philip  IN.  Schuyler 

Commercial  laundries  com-  “Through  this  personality  ap 
peting  against  the  neon  lights  proach,  the  quality  of  Stand- 
of  the  quick  cash-and-carry  ard’s  laundry  and  dry  cleaning 
stores  might  well  take  a  leaf  service  was  emphasized  to  show 
from  the  book  of  experience  readers  how  extra  care,  bettei 
gained  by  A.  D.  Hirsch,  presi-  equipment  and  experience  in¬ 
dent,  Standard  Laundry,  Jersey  sure  better  results.  All  copj 
City,  N.  J.  progressed  to  the  final  tag  line: 

Mr.  Hirsch,  who  started  the  ‘When  it’s  up  to  us,  it’s  up  tc 
laundry  nearly  50  years  ago  Standard’!” 
while  still  in  high  school,  was 
beginning  to  feel  the  pinch. 

Business  was  good,  but  not  as 
good  as  it  should  be.  The  presi¬ 
dent  knew  the  values  of  adver¬ 
tising,  appreciated  the  art 
enough  to  know  that  profes¬ 
sionals  should  do  the  job. 

Evei-y  one  in  a  while  the  pro¬ 
fessionals  need  a  shaking  up, 
too. 

Vigorous  Shaking 

In  July  1955  Mr.  Hirsch  did 
some  vigorous  shaking. 

He  found  that  a  good  solid 
pick-up  and  delivery  laundry 
can  clean  up  with  advertising 
placed  regularly  on  women’s 
pages  of  his  local  newspaper, 
and,  if  possible,  written  “by 
women,  for  women.” 

Mr.  Hirsch  switched  his  ad¬ 
vertising  account  to  Ovesey  and 
Straus,  Inc.,  New  York,  the 
president  of  which  is  Mrs. 

Regina  Ovesey,  the  wife  of  a 
physician,  mother  of  two  chil¬ 
dren,  who  knows  the  importance 
of  good,  careful  laundry  service, 
even  if  you  may  have  to  wait 
a  week  between  pick  up  and 
delivery. 

Mrs.  Ovesey  found  that 
Standard’s  advertising  efforts  in 
the  past  had  consisted  mainly 
of  large  space,  infrequent  inser¬ 
tions,  with  copy  themes  general¬ 
ly  featuring  “specials.”  The 
firm’s  reputation  was  excellent 
in  the  counties  of  Hudson,  Ber¬ 
gen  and  Essex  which  it  serves 
with  65  daily  routes.  During  the 
greatest  era  of  its  growth,  25 
to  30  years  ago,  a  continuous, 
institutional  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  had  been  run. 

Continuity  larged 

“Our  first  recommendation, 
therefore,  was  to  institute  a 
continuous  schedule  designed  to 
enhance  the  prestige  of  Stand¬ 
ard,”  Mrs.  Ovesey  said.  “This 
was  done  by  photographing  em¬ 
ployees  ‘on-the-job,’  and  utiliz¬ 
ing  these  photos  in  a  simple 
format  with  copy  describing 
each  individual’s  function. 


CHAIN  REACTION  NO.  23 


GOB  SHOPS 
OF  AMERICA,  INC. 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Chain  of  44  company-owned 
and  franchised  Army-Navy 
type  stores  located  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Florida. 

Newspaper  Budget: 

$80,000 


It’s  only  natural  that 
Ernest  Nathan,  president  of 
Gob  Shops  of  America, 
should  be  partial  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  His  sales 
are  running  at  more  than 
$3-million  and  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  his  key 
medium. 

“The  only  effective  way  to 
advertise  a  retail  operation 
is  through  newspapers,” 
Ernest  says. 

“We  have  tried  radio-TV, 
but  these  media  are  just  too 
fast  for  telling  a  long  story 
and  are  priced  way  out  of 
line. 

“Where  we  have  ‘hot 
items’  listed  in  newspaper 
ads,  you  can  see  the  crowds 
forming  in  our  stores.  But 
the  same  items  plugged  on 
radio-TV  fail  to  get  the  same 
response.  Why? 

“I’ll  tell  you  why,”  Ernest 
continues.  “It’s  because  peo¬ 
ple  like  time  to  mull  over  an 
advertised  offer;  to  casually 
examine  a  picture  of  the 
merchandise.  R  a  d  i  o  -  T  V 
doesn’t  permit  the  consumer 
to  think  over  anything. 
Newspaper  ads  do.” 


Ernest  Nathan 


All  Gob  Shop  advertising 
is  placed  in  some  22  dailies 
directly  through  the  home 
office.  Gob  Shop  pays  the  full 
freight  on  its  company-owned 
store  ads  and  subsidizes  co¬ 
op  ads  for  its  franchised 
outlets. 

Ernest  became  interested 
in  retailing  while  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  Sun  Chemi¬ 
cal  Co.’s  chemical  division 
where  he  had  been  active  in 
developing  water  -  repellent 
outer  garments. 

He  left  Sun  in  1952  and 
financed  Gob  Shops. 

— R.  B.  McI. 
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NOW  TMAT  WE'VE  gEEN  felVEN  \ - 
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(  WHEN  >0U  EXAMINE  THE  FUNCnONS  \ 
AND  RESPONSIEILmES  OF  JOURNAL 
READERS,  MDU  LEARN  THAT  A  WHOPPING 
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finds  solid  buying  power 

There  is  one  best  way  to  drive  home  a 
sales  message  to  the  readers  of  THE 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR.  That  is, 
to  tell  them  your  story  in  the  columns  of 
their  favorite  daily  newspaper. 

Retailers  tell  us  they  know  through 
experience  that  MONITOR  readers  make 
a  regular  practice  of  asking  for  MONITOR- 
advertised  merchandise  by  brand  name. 


Your  business  will  profit  from  the 
stimulus  of  a  program  of  advertising  in 
the  MONITOR.  Without  obligation  on  your 
part,  we  will  gladly  draw  up  a  detailed 
proposal  of  MONITOR  advertising  custom- 
made  to  the  requirements  of  your  product 
or  service.— THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR,  One,  Norway  Street,  Boston 
15,  Massachusetts. 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK.:  988  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  Hi  N.  Michiican  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES;  6)0  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON.  W.C.  2:  Connauirht  House, 
163/4  Strand 


New-Car  Ads 
I  Total  306,746 
'Lines'  in  N.  Y. 

A  total  of  30(),746  lines  of 
general  adverti.sin;?,  20,607  lines 
of  dealer  advertisinK,  and  20,939 
lines  of  news  and  pictures  wei*p 
run  in  New  York’s  seven  dailies 
during  the  four  -  week  periotl 
from  Oct.  1-2S  to  introduce  t’-'e 
I  various  lines  of  ’57  cars  and 
1  trucks  in  the  New  York  market, 
according  to  .Advertising  T.inage 
Service. 

Based  on  the  flat  or  open  rate. 

,  total  cost  of  the  general  linage 
came  to  $601,547. 

According  to  .Toseph  Kaplan 
of  .ALS,  a  second  report  will 
cover  the  four-week  period  from 
Oct.  29-Nov.  25  and  will  includ'- 
accumulative  figures  from  Oct. 

1  through  Nov.  25,  in  addition 
to  fieures  for  the  four  -  week 
perio<l. 

A  third  section  of  ALS’s  an¬ 
alysis  of  new  car  and  truck  ad¬ 
vertising  and  news  in  New  York 
dailies  will  he  weekly  reports 
covering  the  periods:  Nov.  26- 
Dec.  2;  Dec.  3-Dec.  9:  Dec.  10- 
Dec.  16;  and  Dec.  17-Dec.  23. 
Each  of  these  reports  will  in¬ 
clude  accumulative  figures  from 
Oct.  1. 

Mr.  Kaplan  noted  that  the 
dollar  values  given  for  linage 
will  be  for  general  (national  ol¬ 
factory)  advertising  only  and 
will  be  based  on  flat  or  open 
rate,  except  for  color,  magazine 
sections,  part  run,  split  run,  or 
other  special  advertising,  which 
will  be  so  designated.  Applicable 
rates  will  be  uso<l  for  these  ads, 
he  said. 

Sundav  supplements  {Ameri- 
raii  Wee  kill.  This  Week  and 
Parade)  are  not  included  in  the 
expenditure.';. 

• 

'  Heiitz  &  Co.  Marks 
lOOlli  Year  in  Ads 

The  brokerage  firm  of  H. 
Hentz  &  Co.,  which  this  month 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of 
I  its  founding,  is  using  a  series 
of  250-line  ads  in  four  New  York 
dailies  and  six  out-of-town  pa¬ 
pers  to  mark  the  occasion. 

In  New  York,  the  historical 
ad  campaign  (via  Groodv  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.)  ran  in  the  Times, 
Herald  Tribune,  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  the  World  Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun.  Out-of-town  pa¬ 
pers  scheduled  were:  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald;  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette ;  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Ps-ess;  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Times;  Los  An- 
'  geles  Examiner ;  and  the  Mid- 
West  edition  of  the  WSJ. 


Omaha  Daily 
Cuts  Color  Cost 


Omaha,  Neb 
The  Omaha  World-Hertli 
this  week  announced  a  fre. 
(juency  discount  plan  which 
will  reduce  space  and  p^. 
mium  costs  for  HOP  faH. 
color  advertising  by  as  mneb 
as  12%.  The  discounts  an 
now  in  effect. 

The  12%  discount  is  lot 
advertisers  whose  full-colot 
schedules  include  4p  or  mon 
insertions  during  a  12-monti' 
period.  There  will  Ite  a  5^; 
di.scount  of  10-time  full-color 
advertisers  and  an  8%  n- 
duction  for  20  insertions. 

The  World-Herald  is  in  it 
eleventh  year  of  ROP  full 
color  production  and  offer 
full-color  adverti.sing  sew 
days  a  week. 


Milk  Acl  Content 
Winnern  Announced 

Winners  in  the  annual  adver¬ 
tising  contest  conducted  by  the 
Milk  Industry  Foundation  were 
announced  last  week  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  as  more  than  2,000 
members  of  the  milk  dealers 
association  gathered  for  their 
49th  annual  convention. 

Winner  of  the  top  award  for 
milk  advertising  in  newspaper- 
in  markets  of  more  than  250,0(Ki 
population  was  Sidney  Wanzer 
&  Sons,  a  dairy  in  Chicago,  111. 
First  award  in  milk  advertising 
in  newspapers  in  markets  of 
less  than  250,000  population 
went  to  the  Richmond  Dairj- 
Company  of  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Advertising  Committee  of 
the  Marion  County  Milk  Market¬ 
ing  Area  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
won  top  award  in  the  categorj 
for  cooperative  ad’-ertising  by 
milk  dealers’  associations.  The 
Knudsen  Creamery  Company  of 
1.08  Angeles,  Cal.,  won  fint 
l>rize  for  newspaper  advertising 
of  fie.sh  milk  by-pi-oducts. 


'E 


(^rtoon  Style  Adi4 
Win  National  Award 

The  1956  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  campaign  of  Title  In¬ 
surance  and  Trust  Company. 
I. os  Angeles,  has  been  awarded 
the  grand  prize  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American 
Title  .Association  in  Miami 
Beach. 

This  award  marks  the  fourth 
consecutive  year  the  Title  In¬ 
surance  ads  have  won  top  na¬ 
tional  recognition.  Richai-d  C- 
Mo.ses,  account  executive  in  the 
Los  Angeles  office  of  Er«'n. 
Wasey  &  Company,  handles  the 
account. 
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Represented  oy  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walicer 


r^Fw¥H 

Teachers  Convention  is  an  im-  TV/T  [? 

portant  event  for  Des  Moines,  W'  flO  1  £IVS  F  Of 
Iowa,  retail  stores.  •/ 

Advance  registration  placed  CforYirtC  H  Q  i»rl 
the  attendance  of  this  year’s  kvl/dlllUo  llCllU 
convention  Nov.  1-3  at  14,000 

teachers.  To  alert  the  retail  mer-  I  ^  |Ji|^  I 

chants  to  the  deadline  for  news-  VV  11 

paper  advertising  in  issues  to  The  question  of  who  bears  the 
be  distributed  free  to  the  load  for  trading  stamps,  the 
teachers,  the  Des  Moinee  Regis-  retailer  or  the  consumer,  “variei 
ter  and  Tribune  originated  a  from  store  to  store,”  niemben 
timely  stunt  involving  identical  of  the  Iowa  Chapter  of  the 
twins  and  a  cardboard  ruler  American  Marketing  Association 
with  a  message  in  rhyme  on  the  were  told  last  week  at  the  State 
back.  University  of  Iowa. 

The  girls  read  the  rhyme  in  Harvey  L.  Vredenburg  of  the 
unison  pointing  out  that  the  SUI  marketing  department  and 
teachers  convention  offered  mer-  author  of  the  1956  book,  “Trad- 
chants  an  opportunity  to  ing  Stamps,”  stressed  that  there 
“double”  their  business  during  is  no  single  answer  to  the  quefr 
those  days.  Three  sets  of  identi-  tion. 

cal  twins  called  on  downtown  He  said  that  some  merchanti 
Des  Moines  merchants.  regard  stamp  costs  as  part  of 

Retail  Tie-in  Total  advertising  or  promotional 

budget  “and  consequently  reduce 
..S:"  r  ‘"elr  expe„ditu«,  for 

newspaper  space. 

“Under  certain  competitive  con¬ 
ditions,”  Mr.  Vredenburg  said, 
“retailers  may  bear  the  cost  of 
trading  stamps  themselves  by 
accepting  a  lower  gross  margin. 
However,  some  dealers  meet 
stamp  costs  directly  by  upping 
prices.  When  this  happens,  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  would  be 
the  difference  between  stamp 
cost  and  premium  value.” 


KEI  AIL  SURVEY 


Teaser  Ad  Tie-Ins 
With  Parade  Click 


An  idea  developed  by  Lute  F.  Saleswise  it  was  terrific. 

Bowers,  advertising  salesman  of  Every  day  of  the  sale  was  a 
Madison  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  good  percentage  above  last 
proved  so  successful  that  it  has  year’s  sale  with  the  Monday  im- 
brought  him  a  commendation  mediately  following  the  Parade 
from  the  Rennebohm  Drug  ad  up  14%.  Our  only  problem 
Stores,  Inc.,  large  local  drug  was  that  because  of  past  sales 
store  chain.  e.xperience,  some  of  the  items 

Mr.  Bowers  sold  the  firm,  promoted  in  the  double  page 

w’hich  operates  16  stores  here,  spread  were  not  purchased  by 

on  using  eleven  ROP  2x6  in.  °ur  stores  for  this  sale  and 
teaser  ads  with  merchandising  many  of  our  customers  were  dis- 
ties-ins  in  the  Sunday  W isconsin  appointed.  In  the  future  our 
State  Journal  on  Oct.  14.  This  buying  will  have  to  be  adjusted 
was  the  same  date  that  Parade,  to  accommodate  these  customers. 

Sunday  supplement  carried  by  “Most  of  this  increased  de- 
the  Journal,  ran  a  center-spread  mand  can  only  be  attributed  to 
announcing  the  nationwide  fall  the  closer  tie-in  with  the  Parade 
Rexall  1  cent  sale  from  Oct.  15  advertising  as  this  was  the  only  lines  of  retail  newspaper  tie-ins 

through  Oct.  20.  significant  change  we  made  in  during  July  and  August. 

W.  H.  Falk,  advertising  man-  our  advertising  from  the  pre-  • 

ager  of  Rennebohm  Drug  vious  year’s  campaign.  Okla.  Lodge  Revives 

Stores,  Inc.,  on  Oct.  24  wrote  “You  can  be  sure  we  will  want  djii,  AJvPrtisitiff 

to  Bowers  in  care  of  Madison  to  repeat  next  Spring  if  the  .  o 

Newspapers,  Inc.:  Parade  ad  is  repeated.”  Western  Hdls  I>odge  in  Se- 

i4\iT  lu  1.4.  1  j  quoyah  State  Park  near  Wacron- 

•  \  would  ap-  Seeing  Double  Helps  er,  Okla.,  is  offering  due  bill 

preciate  knowing  how  your  idea  ^  ^  j  •  j- 

of  tying  in  with  the  Parade  ads  To  Alert  Retailers  contracts  to  advertising  media 

on  this  Fall’s  Rexall  Ic  Sale  The  advent  of  the  Iowa  State  .»  r 

The  “trade  out”  of  resort 

hotel  lodging  for  advertising 
space  is  proving  to  be  an  at¬ 
tractive  exchange,  according  to 
Charles  W.  Bliss,  resident  man¬ 
ager. 

Mr.  Bliss  said  the  program 


Don 2KaAGIC  EMPIRE! 


A  BILLION 
DOLLAR  MARKET 


Retail  Sales  in  the  Magic  Empire, 
Tulsa's  fabulous  trade  territory, 
amount  to 

$1,431,649,000* 

To  reach  the  439,000*  families  in 
this  great  market,  schedule  your 
advertising  in  the  newspapers 
they  read  regularly. 

The  T ulsa  World  The  T ulsa  T ribune 

*  Sales  ManaqemenI  1956  Survey  of 
Buying  Power 
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You  Can’t  Close  Your  Eyes  To  Facts  .  .  . 

UTI€A  MEANS 


(NEW  YORK) 

BUSINESS! 

"MOM  and  MORE  ALl  THE  TIME" 

•  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT 
UP  8.8%  .  .  . 

For  August,  1956,  the  UTICA-ROME  Area 
showed  manufacturing  job  gains  nearly  10 
times  GREATER  than  the  national  average, 
and  far  ahead  of  any  other  area  in  NEW 
YORK  STATE! 


•  WEEKLY  PRODUCTION  WAGES  .  .  . 
UP  9%! 

In  August  1956,  average  weekly  production  wages 
for  the  UTICA-ROME  Area  were  $77.51.  This  is  an 
INCREASE  of  $6.42  per  week  over  August  1955 
.  .  .  or  an  ADDITIONAL  $286,332  PER  WEEK  IN¬ 
COME  for  the  44,600  production  workers  in  the  area! 


•  PURCHASING  POWER  .  .  . 

UP  $9,000,000! 

Based  on  a  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Study,  it 
is  estimated  that  these  gains  have  added  some 
$9,000,000  to  the  total  purchasing  power  in  the  area. 


INCREASED  EMPLOYMENT  and  INCREASED  PURCHASING  POWER 
MEAN  INCREASED  SALES  POTENTIAL! 

THE  BEST  WAY  TO  SELL  THIS  THRIVING  MARKET 
IS  THROUGH  THE  UTICA  NEWSPAPERS  -  COMBINED  DAILY  CIRCULATION  71,646 

Htira  Utica  Daily  Press 

PUBLISHED  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  EVERY  MORNING  EXCEPT  SUNDAY 

Members:  The  Gannett  Group 

Represented  by  J.  P.  McKINNEY  &  SON,  INC.  NEW  YORK  —  SYRACUSE  —  CHICAGO  —  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Vi>  CAMPAIGNS 


Seagram  Ups  Linage, 
Use  of  Color  Ads 


Inti 0(1  uciiiff  the  Seagram  Cen- 
tenial  Decanter  and  a  group  of 
holiday  packages  to  the  nation’s 
consumers,  Seagram-Distillers 
Co.  this  week  announced  sub- 
stanial  linage  increases  in  news¬ 
papers  in  its  major  advertising 
program  and  an  expanded  use 
of  color. 

A  total  of  .’)89  newspapers  in 
478  markets  will  carry  ads  for 
Seagrams  7  Crown  (via  War¬ 
wick  &  Legler,  Inc.)  during  De¬ 
cember;  color  will  be  used  in 
149  newspapers  on  the  Sea¬ 
gram  schedule. 

Holiday  season  advertising 
for  Seagram’s  V.O.  (via  Roy 
S.  Durstine,  Inc.)  will  appear 
in  92  newspapers  in  79  mar¬ 
kets.  In  16  of  these  markets, 
color  will  be  used  in  the  ads. 

More  than  63  million  reader.^ 
will  see  the  Seagram’s  7  Crown 
and  Seagram’s  V.O.  newspaper 
insertions. 

Backing  up  this  newspaper 
campaign  will  be  a  series  of  ads 
in  national  magazines. 


Outdoor  Ad  Promotion 
To  Include  ISeivs/mpers 

Outdoor  Advertising  Incorpo- 
lated,  the  industry’s  national 
sales  and  promotion  organiza¬ 
tion,  will  use  newspapers  for 
the  first  time  as  part  of  its 
19.'j6-.'57  advertising  campaign 
(via  A1  Paul  Lefton  Co.,  Inc.) 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  medium’s 
values  as  a  selling  tool. 

The  new  program  will  also 
include,  as  it  did  last  year,  full- 
color  inserts  in  business  and 
trade  publications. 

First  of  the  full-page  inserts 
in  leading  metropolitan  dailies 
appeared  Nov.  .7  in  the  X’ev 
>  orli  TitneH  and  the  .V-’(c  York- 
Herald  Tribune. 

On  Nov.  14,  the  day  of  OAI’s 
national  sales  session  at  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  .'}9th  national  conven¬ 
tion  in  Los  Angeles,  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  will 
carry  an  O.M  back  page  in 
color. 


THE  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO. 


BRYAN,  OHIO,  MARKET 

LOCATION:  In  tbt*  extreme  northeast  comer  of  Ohio  is 
NVillmms  county  and  Bryan  is  the  county  seat. 

POPCLATION :  Bryan  city  zone  population  7,000.  Williams 
county  over  26,00#.  City  and  retail  trading  area  26,000 
fABC  1950  census). 

KMPLOYMKNT:  Bryan  is  an  agricultural  and  industrial 


SALKS:  W'illiams  count)  sales  eKtimated  o\er  $23  million 
in  1956.  The  city  of  Bryan  will  account  for  over  $11  mil* 
lion  of  the  county  to*al. 

NKWSPAPKK:  The  BRYAN  TIMKS  coders  the  city  and 
county  with  a  c'irculation  of  3,987  (AB(').  The  TIMKS  is 
an  evening,  daily  paper. 

An  Allen*Klapp  man  contacts  the  trade  in 
this  area  regularly.  He  knows  the  market. 


Represenfing  The  Mlddlawett  Newspaper  List 


THE  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO 

ESTABLISHED  IN  19  03 


CHICAGO  NKW  YORK 

•APMLea  0*0072  ;  ruiiat  Hiu.  2*00SI 


DCTROIT 
TBiaiTV  S'0922 


GAN  FRANCISCO 
sunta  1*9401 
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Ekeo  Uses  Tall  Ad 
In  Test  Camiiaign 

Chicago 

“Tall  tapered  and  terrific”  is 
the  heading  on  the  one-column, 
page  length  ad  used  to  introduce 
the  new  Flint  brand  kitchen 
tools  offered  by  Ekeo  Products 
Co.,  in  a  test  program  using 
newspapers  in  New  York  and 
Cleveland  (via  Dancer-Fitzger- 
ald-Sample,  Chicago). 

The  ad  reproduced  a  meat 
fork  in  actual  size.  According 
to  Ekeo,  results  of  the  test  will 
determine  further  use  of  news- 
l)aper  ads  on  behalf  of  the  new 
stainless  steel  tools  in  addi¬ 
tional  major  markets. 

Papers  on  the  test  schedule 
include  .Veto  York  Times,  New 
Y’ork  Jotirnal- American,  New 
York  iJailjf  News,  and  Cleveland 
(Ohio.)  Plain  Dealer. 

HOP  Color  Ads  Used 
On  Butter  Promotion 

Chicago 

Land  O’  Lakes  Creameries, 
Inc.,  (via  Campbell-Mithun, 
Minneapolis)  is  using  a  series 
of  three  vun-of-paper  full  color 
ads  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  to 
promote  the  sale  of  butter  and 
to  merchandise  a  pre-Christmas 
offer  of  a  scale  model  truck  as 
a  premium. 

Land  O’  Lakes  featured  its 
truck  offer  in  a  Nov.  1  full-page 
color  ad  in  the  Tribune  and 
plans  to  follow  up  with  color 
pages  on  Nov.  1.5  and  Dec.  6. 
The  ROP  color  ad  series  is  in 
addition  to  the  Land  O’  Lakes’ 
regular  color  program  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Sunday  Tribune  Ma¬ 
gazine  section. 

• 

U.S.  Ad  Metliodis  Ai«l 
Britain’s  Comeback 

With  the  limit  removed  on 
the  use  of  newsprint  by  British 
newspapers,  the  British  adver¬ 
tising  industry  has  enjoyed  un¬ 
usual  growth  and  American  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion 
methods  are  aiding  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  in  its  economic  comeback, 
Richard  E.  Deems,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Hearst  Maga¬ 
zines,  said  this  week  upon  his 
return  fiom  London. 

Mr.  Deems,  in  Ixjndon  on  an 
extended  study  of  the  British 
advertising  industry  and  its 
methods,  said  that  commercial 
TV,  while  limited  to  one  chan¬ 
nel,  is  growing  rapidly  and  that 
British  advertisers  will  spend 
16  million  pounds  in  1956  as 
against  10  million  in  1955. 

.•\  director  of  the  Advertising 
Council,  Inc.,  Mr  Deems  said 
that  plans  were  ready  for  a 
British  Advertising  Council  to 
start  early  next  year. 


GE’s  Page  Ads 
Urge  Teenager 
To  Study  Math 

If  today’s  teenagers  don’t 
“get  with  it”,  the  .shortage  of 
specialists  trained  in  science, 
math  and  engineering  is  not 
going  to  improve  enough  to 
meet  the  demands  of  in(lu8tr\ 
in  the  next  few  years. 

This  was  the  idea  the  River 
Works  plant  of  General  Electric 
in  Lynn,  Mass,  started  out 
with. 

Different  Approach 

To  get  across  the  idea  of 
how  important  it  is  that  the\ 
study  mathematics  in  high 
school,  GE  had  Doremus  &  Co.. 
its  agency  for  community  rela 
tions  in  the  Boston  area,  de¬ 
sign  something  different  in  the 
hopes  of  getting  the  message 
across. 

The  result:  A  series  of  five, 
two-column  photographs  were 
run  on  one  day  in  each  of  B 
papers  in  the  Boston  area.  Each 
picture  was  that  of  a  GK  spe¬ 
cialist  at  his  desk.  Each  cap¬ 
tion  pointed  out  how  math, 
courses  taken  in  high  school 
had  been  instrumental  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  individual’s  job  or  help¬ 
ing  him  get  a  better  one. 

“But,”  said  the  caption,  “you 
don’t  have  to  take  only  his 
word  for  it — see  page  24.”  Ami 
on  page  24  was  a  full-pagt 
ad  headlined  in  the  current  teen 
•slang:  “Get  With  It  .  .  .  Teen¬ 
agers.”  “Don’t  Take  Our  Word 
For  It.  Take  Your  Cue  From 
The  Help  Wanted  Pages.” 

The  illustrations  contained  a 
listing  of  dozens  of  position? 
which  industry  needs  to  fill, 
many  of  them  not  even  in  ex¬ 
istence  a  few  years  ago. 

“.A  few  years  from  now,  to¬ 
day’s  teenagers  will  be  getting 
their  chance  for  these  big 
money  opportunities,”  said  the 
copy.  “At  least  some  teenagers 
will,  and  they’re  the  ones  who 
are  preparing  themselves  for 
the  future  by  taking  math  and 
science  courses  in  high  school.” 

GE  reasons  that  if  the  mes¬ 
sage  helps  any  teenagers  to 
decide  to  take  more  math 
courses,  all  industry  will  ben¬ 
efit — and  maybe  a  lot  of  these 
newly  trained  young  men  and 
women  will  come  to  GE  for 
career  opportunities. 

• 

Se«*«»inl  ‘Page  One' 

Danbury,  Conn. 

The  Danbury  News-Times  Ym 
adopted  a  new  policy  of  calling  > 
Page  3  its  second  “Page  One.” 
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Manufacture 
Rate  Applied 

To  Ad  Tax 

Honolulu 
The  Advertiser  Publishing 
Company,  is  entitled  to  recover 
about  $90,000  in  territorial  in¬ 
come  taxes  paid  under  protest, 
according  to  a  decision  by  Cir¬ 
cuit  Judge  Albert  M.  Felix. 

In  his  decision,  Judge  Felix 
held  that  advertising  revenues 
of  a  newspaper  are  taxable  at 
the  manufacturers’  rate  of  one- 
and-a-half  per  cent. 

The  territory  taxed  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser  income  from  advertis¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  two-and-a- 
half  per  cent,  the  rate  applic¬ 
able  to  a  service  business. 


higher  rate  is  not  applicable 
because  a  “newspaper  is  a 
single  integrated  business’’  en¬ 
gaged  in  manufacturing.  Sale 
of  advertising  being  part  of 
such  a  business,  the  revenues 
from  it  are  taxable  at  the  lower 
rate  accorded  a  manufacturer. 
Issues  in  a  similar  suit  to  re¬ 
cover  a  larger  amount  of  tax 
paid  under  protest  by  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star-Bulletin  are  disposed 
of  by  the  ruling  filed  in  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser’s  test  case. 

The  territory  will  appeal  the 
decision  to  the  territorial  su¬ 
preme  court. 

• 

Game  Trip  Planned 

Los  Angeles 
Glenn  Davis,  former  Army 
All-American  football  player 
now  with  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
will  be  host  and  guide  for  11 
newspaperboys  winning  trips  to 


Case  Study 

{Continued  from  pa^e  18) 


ing’  call  or  write  Standard  right 
now,  and  we’ll  be  ready  when 
the  big  day  arrives.  Ask  for 
the  ‘Blessed  Event  Special' 
it  pulls  when  it’s  published  on  (everything  finished  including 
a  woman’s  page:  flatwork,  wearing  apparel, shirt. 

“Standard-laundered  curtains  ^  $4.00  wort  ).  Its  all 

really  do  things  for  your  win-  to  dehvery." 

dows  ...  and  for  you!  Or-  ,  Statistics  show  a^ut  4,500 
gandies  never  looked  so  bil-  the  countie, 

lowy!  Gossamer  nylons  and  Standard  serves  every  month, 
gauzes  hang  so  straight  and  Mr.  Hirsch  wondered  how  many 
smooth.  Reason?  We  just  free  laundries  he  would  have  to 
don’t  launder  curtains  ...  we  STive,  when  the  ad  was  under 


According  to  Judge  Felix  the  the  Army-Navy  game. 


MANUFACTURING 
EMPLOYMENT 


1 


The  12  month  period  ending  June 
1956  sow  21  new  Manufacturers 
locate  in  the  Buffalo  area.  Manu¬ 
facturing  emplayment  averaged 
205, 500... This  is  3.1  higher  than 
for  the  preceding  12  month  period 
in  1955.’' 


put  them  through  a  complete  re¬ 
fresher  course.  A  bubble  bath 
with  mildest  soaps.  A  gentle 
shaping  on  special  curtain 
frames.  And  finally,  the  finish¬ 
ing  touches  that  require  a  pro¬ 
fessional!  On  twin-size  ironing 
tables  two  pairs  of  skillful 
hands  and  two  irons  froth  the 
ruffles,  ‘sculpture’  the  embroi¬ 
deries  .  .  .  smooth  a  silken  sheen 
into  sheer  panels.  Even  the 
wrapping  is  a  beauty  treatment. 
Layers  of  tissue  cushion  the 
folds  .  .  .  careful  boxing  pam¬ 
pers  the  curtains  on  their  way 
back  to  you.  So  whether  it’s 
hanging,  bedspreads,  or  slip¬ 
covers,  send  them  to  Standard. 
Our  price  for  all  this  ‘babying’ 
is  so  modest,  it’s  plain  imprac¬ 
tical  to  do  them  yourself!  'When 
it’s  up  to  us,  it’s  up  to  Stand¬ 
ard’!” 

Client  Happy 

Mr.  Hirsch  is  rubbing  his 
hands  in  satisfaction  over  re¬ 


consideration. 

Mr.  Straus  guessed  1%  or  45 
expectant  mothers  might  n- 
spond. 

What  actually  happened  wu 
100  answered  —  and  all  100  be¬ 
came  good  steady  Standard  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Merchandises  Copy 

“The  fact  that  the  newspaper 
schedule  for  the  1956-57  period 
will  be  increased  is  evidence 
that  the  campaign  has  been  out¬ 
standingly  successful,”  Mr. 
Straus  concluded.  In  general, 
the  copy  was  excellent  for  mer¬ 
chandising,  too.  Reprints  of 
every  advertisement  were  pr^ 
pared  and  used  as  bundle  stuff- 
ers. 

“Reports  from  every  one  of 
Standard’s  60  salesmen  show 
that  new  customers  have  been 
gained  as  a  direct  result  of  thii 
advertising.” 

• 

ARF  Igsues  New 


suits.  For  instanee,  February  Motivation  Biblio 


has  for  years  been  a  traditional 
“red”  month  in  the  business. 
This  February  Standard  was  in 
the  black.  There’s  been  a 
gratifying  increase  in  new  ac¬ 
counts  coming  in  every  month. 


The  Advertising  Research 
Foundation  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  publication  of  its  new 
bibliography  of  motivation  re¬ 
search  titled  “A  Bibliography  of 
Theory  and  Research  Tech- 


One  of  the  principal  owners  niques  in  the  Field  of  Human 
in  the  ad  agency,  a  mere  man.  Motivation.” 


TO  SELL  NEW  YORK  STATE’S 
SECOND  LARGEST  MARKET, 
NOW  GREATER  THAN  EVER, 
SELL  THE  READERS  OF  THE 
BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS. 


SOUtCl  .  .  .  ’  (>•>•(•». 


David  Straus  III,  analyzes  the 
success  story  this  way: 

“When  your  client  has  definite 
geographical  limitations,  natu¬ 
rally  newspapers  make  the  best 
media.  Business  is  local,  to  be 
sure.  If  you  don’t  want  to  be 
wasteful,  if  you  want  to  be  ef¬ 
ficient,  you  will  confine  your  ad¬ 
vertising  to  the  area  you  serve. 
Secondly,  newspapers  offer  the 
ideal  way  to  reach  women,  espe- 


Since  the  language  used  in 
the  literature  on  human  moti¬ 
vation  often  is  too  specialized 
for  a  non-research  person,  the 
new  bibliography  includes  an 
“Introductory  Reading  List" 
containing  13  items  selected  be¬ 
cause  of  their  limited  complex- 
ites.  Another  new  feature  i> 
an  author’s  index. 

Copies  are  being  distributed 
to  all  ARF  subscribers.  Non- 


cially  when  you  can  get  your  subscribers  may  obtain  copiee 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

KELLY-SMITH  CO.  — Nolionol  Repr««ntoiiy»« 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


at  $5.00  each  from  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation,  S 
East  54th  Street,  New  York  22. 
N.  Y. 

• 

Gift  for  Brides 

Montgomery,  Ala 
A  new  gimmick  employed  by 
the  Montgomery  Advertiser 
Journal  to  build  circulation  is 
a  gift  of  two  weeks’  subscrip¬ 
dering  service  helps  every  tion  to  both  papers  to  all  brides 
housewife,”  the  copy  read  in  whose  wedding  announcements 
part.  “So  if  you  are  ‘expect-  are  made  in  the  papers. 
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copy  on  the  women’s  pages.” 

One  advertisement  tried  this 
year,  which  will  be  repeated  in 
1957,  probably  in  May,  offered 
expectant  mothers  a  week’s 
laundry  free,  whose  babies  were 
born  in  a  certain  month. 

‘Blessed  Event  Special’ 
“Making  life  easy  for  the  new 
mother  is  just  one  of  the  many 
ways  Standard’s  complete  laun- 
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SAN  JOSE 

Mercury  AND  News 


Every  Time! 


Yes,  San  Jose  ’’poy*  every  time’*  when  you  use 
the  Mercury  and  News!  In  category  after  category,  fig¬ 
ures  show  San  Jose  high  above  notionol  overage!  And 
better  than  $100,000,000  of  new  industrial  activity  is 
pouring  in  to  make  San  Jose  more  than  ever  the  "heart 
of  California’s  Second  Gold  Rush’’! 


Matching  Son  Jose’s  tremendous 
growth  is  the  Mercury  and  News,  with 
circulotion  gains  of  33  per  cent  in  a 
yeor.  So  investigate  the  combination 
thot  "pays  off  every  time"! 


REPRtSfNrfO  NATIONALLY  BY  RIDDER  JOHNS  INC  ' 
Inde*  flares  Imm  Sules 


Daily  Circulation  Now  102,500 
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ABC  Reviews 

Advertiser 

Resolutions 

ClllCAUd 

The  six  resolutions  presented 
hy  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions’  advertiser  members  last 
year  were  reviewed  at  the  Bur¬ 
eau’s  -Advertiser  Division  session 
held  during  the  recent  annual 
meeting.  Here  is  the  present 
status. 

1.  On  the  proposal  that  L’.  S. 
daily  newspapers  provide  sum¬ 
maries  of  Standard  Metropolitan 
•Area  circulation  information, 
the  Board  adopted  a  rule  v)ro- 
viding  that  publishers  may  ha\e 
the  option  of  showing  such  in¬ 
formation  in  their  Audit  Reports. 

2.  On  the  proposal  that  -ABC 
show  a  breakdown  of  unpaid  dis¬ 
tribution  ill  leports  of  business 
publication  members,  the  Board 
recently  concluded  a  survey  of 
the  entire  membership  on  its 
advisability.  The  results  of  this 
suiwey,  which  were  released  to 
the  advertising  press,  are  cur¬ 
rently  being  studied  liy  the 
Board’s  Policy  Committee. 

3.  On  the  proposal  that  all 
“bulk”  circulation  be  declared 
by  the  Board  as  either  paiil  or 


unpaid  (it  is  included  in  paid 
totals  for  magazine  and  business 
publication  members  and  ex¬ 
cluded  from  paid  totals  in  news- 
liaper  and  farm  publication  re¬ 
ports),  it  is  the  concensus  of 
the  Board  that  the  present 
method  of  reporting  “bulk”  cir¬ 
culation,  w'hich  recognizes  the 
dill'ering  characteristics  of  the 
fields  served,  best  meets  the 
needs  of  both  the  buyers  and 
sellers. 

I.  On  the  proposal  that  re- 
pi.rting  of  subscription  renewal 
rates  be  made  mandatory  for  all 
publications,  the  Board  decided 
that  the  greatly  increased  costs, 
which  this  would  require,  could 
not  be  justified  by  the  benefits 
that  might  be  derived.  (Cur- 
lently,  rules  make  reporting  of 
renewal  rates  mandatory  for 
business  publications  and  op¬ 
tional  for  other  periodicals.) 

On  the  proposal  that  ABC 
show  a  breakdown  of  subscrip¬ 
tion  production  through  various 
reduced-price  arrangements,  the 
Board  decided  that  it  was  in¬ 
advisable  to  require  such  in¬ 
formation  in  Bureau  reports,  as 
it  would  necessitate  costs  which 
would  not  be  justified  by  re¬ 
sultant  benefits.  The  Bureau 
cuirently  reports  subscription 
production  from  reduced  price 
offers  in  total. 


You'll  want  this  market .  .  . 


Its  prosperity  is  based  on  not  one 
but  ALL  FOUR  of  the  basic 

prosperities  of  the  central  part  of  America: 

•  OIL — Crude  production  and  refining. 

•  INDUSTRY — The  largest,  most  diversified  industrial 
payroll  among  cities  of  like  size  in  central  part  of 
America. 

•  AGRICL  LTL  RK  — 111  heart  of  Kansas'  prosperous 
wheat,  livestock  and  dairy  area. 

•  TRANSPORTATION — Four  rail  lines,  including  one 
of  Sante  Fe’s  important  division  points. 

—and  you  cover  98%  of  this  market 

u  ith  the 


ArkauaaH  (Ettii  Satly  Slraii^lpr 


ii.  On  the  piopusal  that  the 
Bureau  report  the  publisher’s 
net  revenue  per  subscription,  the 
Board’s  studies  into  possible 
methods  of  obtaining  and  audit¬ 
ing  such  information  indicate 
virtually  insurmountable  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  Board,  therefore, 
decided  it  was  not  in  the  mem¬ 
bers’  be.st  interests  to  attempt 
to  report  such  information. 

• 

Sasso  Predicts 
Account  Switch 

“During  the  next  twelve 
months,  account  switching  in 
the  agency  field  is  going  to  in¬ 
crease,”  John  Sasso,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  G.  M.  Basford  Co.,  told 
the  .Association  of  Advertising 
Men  and  Women  in  New’  York 
recently. 

Speaking  at  the  group’s 
fourth  .seminar  on  conimunica- 
tion.s,  Mr.  Sasso  stated  that, 
“too  many  agencies  are  still 
using  a  horse-and-buggy  ap¬ 
proach  to  total  marketing  when 
industrial  .selling  today  de¬ 
mands  maximum  promotional 
efficiency  for  each  dollar  in  the 
sales  budget. 

“Moilern  marketing  works 
with  all  tools  of  communica¬ 
tions,”  he  added,  “sound  adver¬ 
tising,  sensible  public  relations 
activities  that  implement  rather 
than  replace  paid  space,  as  well 
as  useful  and  informative  mer¬ 
chandising  programs.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  all  such  services  must 
stem  from  accurate  market  re¬ 
search. 

“One-track  agencies  and  ad¬ 
vertisers,  who  refuse  to  recog¬ 
nize  these  needs,  or  worse,  those 
who  give  mere  lip  service  to  all 
techniques  but  advertising  are 
due  for  a  rude  awakening. 

“Agencies  and  their  clients 
must  realize  that  adequate  sales 
promotion  service  demands :  1 ) 
courageous  investment  in  the 
expansion  of  creative  .skills  in 
all  communications  fields;  and 
2)  sound  business  practices 
which  recognize  that  creative 
work  merits  ade<|uate  compensa¬ 
tion  by  reasonable  fees.  The 
1">%  umbrella  is  shot  full  of 
holes  these  days.  If  agency 
management  doesn’t  recognize 
these  facts  of  life,  it  will  even- 
^  tually  go  broke.” 

Loses  ‘Secoml  Eyes’ 

Cincinnati 

Mrs.  Magee  .Adams,  wife  of 
.America’s  only  blind  radio  col¬ 
umnist,  is  dead  at  63.  Mr. 
Magee  often  called  the  former 
Delia  Green  his  “second  pair  of 
eyes.”  At  their  home  2()  miles 
from  Cincinnati,  she  would 
type  his  stories,  then  take  them 
to  be  printed  in  the  Enquirer. 


Ad  Dispatch  • 

Advantages 

Described 

Los  ANGElt' 

Dispatch  departments  are  be 
coming  service  departments  jf 
value  to  advertiser  and  plm 
alike,  it  was  shown  in  discus 
sions  conducted  during  the  Pi 
cific  Newspaper  Mechanin 
Conference  here. 

This  is  evidenced  at  the  Por 
land  Oregonian  by  the  use  o; 
the  term  “service  departmem 
for  the  activities  conducted  b; 
the  dispatch  division.  Dor 
Newhouse  reported. 

Specific  values  of  proper  di^ 
patch  management  were  lister 
in  a  paper  by  Ray  W.  Wobh 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courur-Jvti 
nal  and  Times.  In  his  exper 
ence,  the  dispatch  room  is  o! 
most  value  under  the  guidanc 
of  an  experienced  printer. 

“We  have  learned  we  can  w 
sell  the  advertiser  when  we  a 
show  him  a  more  orderly  lUi 
less  difficult  way  of  arranpur 
type.”  Mr.  Wobbe  reported. 

Overset  Cut 

Help  in  assemblage  of  the  si 
vertising  reduces  news  overse 
and  eliminates  “the  la.st-minutr 
frenzy”  when  handling  late  ad; 
he  also  reported. 

The  dispatch  departmeu 
hi’ad  examines  all  mats  rr 
ceived,  determines  dot  deptr 
and,  for  color  work  and  decide 
whether  to  register  or  use  spot 
he  advi.sed. 

Mr.  Wobbe’s  report  was  reic 
by  John  Suiter,  Long  Bea(> 
(Calif.)  Independent  Prtti 
Telegram,  who  reported  (fe 
patch  has  become  a  service  de 
partment  at  that  newspaper 
Also,  the  display  dispatch  roou 
has  a  display  promotion  diviskn; 
that  helps  the  advertiser  and 
also  marks  up  copy. 

“At  the  I  P-T  the  department 
is  always  seeking  ways  tc 
streamline  and  improve  copy 
handling,”  he  reported.  N>- 
tional  is  handled  separatdy 
and  classified  prepares  legal,  be 
explained. 

The  Oregonian  u.ses  a  double 
envelope  system,  Mr.  Newhouse 
said.  One  is  for  all  production 
material.  This  goes  to  the  mark 
up  man  and  thence  to  sterw 
via  the  dispatch  clerk.  This  is 
later  returned  to  dispatch.  Shell 
material  is  contained  in  * 
smaller  envelope  which  is  either 
enclosed  in  the  large  envelope 
or  placed  on  the  ad  space  in  the 
page  form. 
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For  the  fastest  air  travel 
and  the  It  finest.** 


Choose  the  lines  that  fly 

TURBO  COMPOUND  ENGINES 
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more  .  .  .  and,  over  busy  airports,  “holding”  power  that 
lands  you  at  your  destination,  not  at  alternates. 

World  Service 

41  of  the  world’s  leading  airlines  have  selected  the  Turbo 
Compound-powered  transports.  More  than  53  million  seat 
miles  daily  are  at  your  service  around  the  world,  while 
future  schedules  call  for  more  than  100  million  seat  miles 
per  day  in  Turbo  Compound-powered  equipment. 

When  you  fly  behind  the  Turbo  Compound,  rest  assured 
you’re  getting  to  your  destination  the  fastest  possible  way, 
and  in  the  greatest  possible  comfort  and  luxury. 


Here  in  America  we  expect  our  airliners  to  be  the  fastest, 
the  most  spacious,  the  most  luxurious  —  to  American  stand¬ 
ards  of  comfort. 

America’s  deluxe  4-engine  airliners  —  the  Douglas  DC-7 
and  the  Lockheed  Super  Constellation  —  (ire  the  fastest 
commercial  transports  in  operation  in  the  world.  This  lead¬ 
ership  is  the  result  of  a  combination  of  factors  —  most 
important  of  which  is  the  power  of  the  Curtiss-Wright 
Turbo  Compound®  engine.  The  Turbo  Compound’s  extra 
efficiency  at  cruising  altitude  means  greater  speed  and  com¬ 
fort  .  .  .  longer  range  for  non-stop  flights  of  5000  miles  and 
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Divisions  and  Wholly  Owntd  Subsidiaries  of  Curtiss-Wright  Corporation: 

I^RiciiT  AkiiONAifiC4L  Divisio:^,  ffood'Ridge,  N.  J.  *  Propellks  Divisiom,  Coldwellt  >.  J.  *  Plastics  Division,  Quehanna,  Pa.  •  Elictro.nics  Division,  Carlstadt,  A.  /. 
MtTALS  Pkkcssinc  Division,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  *  Sricialtics  Division,  Wood-Ridge,  A.  J.  •  Utica*Beno  Corporation,  Utica,  Mich.  •  Export  Division,  A'ew  York,  N.  Y. 
Calrwcll  Wricnt  Division,  Caldtcell,  S.  J.  *  Acropiivsics  DE%r.LOP^E>T  Corporation,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  •  Resiarch  Division,  Clifton,  N,  J.  *  Quehanna,  Pa. 
Inoostrial  and  ScitNTiFic  pRODiCTS  DIVISION,  Colduell,  S.  J.  •  Ci'RTiss* Wricmt  I'.t  ROP4.  A.  K,  Amitardam,  The  Netherlands  *  Tlrromotor  Division,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
MARovrTTf  Metal  Prodlcts  Division,  Cleveland,. Ohio  •  Clrtiss* Wricnt  or  Canada  I.tw.,  Montreal,  Canada  •  Propllsion  Research  Corporation,  5flnra  Monica,  Calif. 
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PKOMOTION 

Georgia  on  the  March 
In  Editorial  Report 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Two  “promotions”  involving 
industrial  and  market  growth 
and  expansion  figure  in  this 
department’s  report  this  week. 
One  is  the  fourth  annual  Geor¬ 
gia  Progress  edition  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and 
Constitution  Magazine.  The 
other  is  the  plant  expansion  of 
the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokea- 
man-Review  and  Chronicle. 

The  Atlanta  effort  is  an  edi¬ 
torial  one,  of  course.  And  it  is 
a  good  one.  Its  piomotional 
aspect  comes  in  what  Pat  La- 
Hatte,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Atlanta  newspapers,  does 
with  this  effort  to  assure  that 
advertisers  and  their  agencies 
all  over  the  country  see  it. 

What  the  Atlanta  papers  did 
was  to  assign  some  of  their  top 
editorial  people  to  “take  a  look 
and  see  what’s  happening  to 
our  state.”  The  result  is  a  64- 
page  colorgravure  magazine 


MORE 
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IN  GREATER 
LOS  ANGELES 

To  reach  and  sell  Greater  Los 
Angeles  —  at  the  lowest  cost 
per  sale — buy  these  COPLEY 
"Hometown”  Newspapers  — 

ALHAMBRA  POST-ADVOCATE 
BURBANK  DAILY-REVIEW 
CULVER  CITY  EVENING 
STAR-NEWS 

GLENDALE  NEWS-PRESS 
MONROVIA  DAILY 
NEWS-POST 

REDONDO  BEACH-SOUTH  BAY 
DAILY  BREEZE 
SAN  PEDRO  NEWS-PILOT 
VENICE  EVENING 
VANGUARD 

COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 

Served  by  the  COPLEY 
Washington  Bureau 
and  the  COPLEY  News  Service 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY 
WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


that  sparkles  with  pictorial  and 
reading  interest — and  that  adds 
up  to  a  terrific  promotion  for 
Georgia  and  for  Atlanta. 

George  Hatcher,  assistant 
Sunday  Magazine  editor,  had 
charge  of  this  effort.  Among 
the  contributors  to  it  were 
Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  James  Saxon 
Childers,  editor  of  the  Journal. 

In  Spokane,  the  plant  expan- 
.sion  story  was  made  part  of  a 
big  promotional  package  that 
was  carried  to  local  advertisers 
and  agency  executives  in  a 
series  of  five  sessions.  The  pro¬ 
gram  included  un  explanation  to 
advertisers  of  the  papers’  ex¬ 
panded  facilities  for  handling 
ROP  color,  and  a  clinic  by 
Clyde  Bedell,  retail  advertising 
expert. 

In  the  package  is  an  excellent 
brochure  that  tells  in  pictures 
and  in  brief  text  the  story  of 
the  papers’  plant  expansion,  and 
a  special  “Rainbow  Edition”  of 
the  Spokesman-Review  that  tells 
the  story  and  also  shows  good 
use  of  ROP  color. 

Naturally,  the  reason  for  the 
plant  expansion  makes  a  good 
market  story  for  Spokane — it  is 
needed  to  take  care  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  demands  of  advertisers  in  a 
growing  market. 

I  Sure-thing  Machine 

Trust  Dan  Stern  of  the  San 
!  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercttry  and 
I  News  to  come  up  with  a  novel 
promotion.  He’s  full  of  them. 
I  Currently  he  is  mailing  out  a 
I  slot  machine  to  advertisers,  but 
!  this  one  a  sure  thing. 

■  When  you  pull  down  the  han- 
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die  on  this  one,  you  get  paid  off 
every  time.  The  prunes,  cher¬ 
ries  and  walnuts — all  local  prod¬ 
ucts — turn  into  “San  Jose” 
across  the  board — and  you  hold 
in  your  hand  some  real  coin, 
even  though  only  a  dime.  The 
idea  that  comes  across  is  that 
“San  Jose  pays  off  every  time.” 
.And  there  are  a  few  market 
data  facts  to  help  push  the 
story  across  too. 

Growth  llpdatetl 

Not  long  ago  the  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman  and 
Times  published  a  market  data 
booklet  reporting  on  “What’s 
going  on  in  Oklahoma  City.” 

Well,  so  much  is  going  on 
that  the  booklet  was  hardly  in 
the  mails  before  it  was  out  of 
date. 

So  now  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times  come  along  with  another 
mailing,  a  three-part  folder  this 
time,  exclaiming  “Here  we  grow 
again!”  It  contains  all  the  latest 
data — that  is,  latest  to  the  time 
of  publication — about  Oklahoma 
City’s  market,  and  all  in  quick 
and  easy  form. 

Just  to  give  you  an  idea — 
Oklahoma  City  is  one  of  the 
five  fastest  growing  cities  in 
the  U.  S.  Predictions  are  that 
it  will  double  its  population 
by  1975. 

Meantime,  to  help  bring  peo¬ 
ple  to  Oklahoma  to  enjoy  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  state — 
and  to  help  celebrate  its  semi¬ 
centennial  next  year  —  R.  G. 
Miller,  Oklahoman  and  Times 
columnist,  is  contributing  his 
time  and  talents.  A  handsome 
brochure  about  “America’s  new¬ 
est  vacationland  —  Oklahoma !” 
is  currently  being  distributed. 

Sapozink  Honored 

Newspaper  promotion  manag¬ 
ers  too  often  suffer  from  an 
occupational  inferiority  com¬ 
plex.  They  have  the  feeling  that 
everybody  is  passing  the  buck 
to  them  and  pushing  them 
around.  Pity  is,  it’s  too  often 
true! 

Which  makes  it  a  special 
pleasure  to  report  that  the 
pushing  around  one  promotion 
manager  got  in  his  home  town 
recently  was  all  friendly.  Ira  C. 
Sapozink,  promotion  manager 
of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Timea- 
Union  got  pushed  around  as 
guest  of  honor  at  a  civic  ban¬ 
quet  sponsored  by  the  Rochester 
Elks.  A  week  or  so  earlier,  he 
had  received  a  “Rochesterian 
Scroll”  for  his  “long  and  out¬ 
standing  promotional  activities 
that  have  brought  fame  to 
Rochester  on  a  state  and  na¬ 
tional  level.” 

Pretty  nice  doings — the  nicer 


because  they  happen  to  one  o!  I 
our  fraternity.  And  Ira  deserreb  f 
the  plaudits.  For  years  he  has  | 
conducted  one  of  the  finest  ■ 
youth  programs  of  any  news.  I 
paper  in  the  country.  This  year,  1 
for  the  second  successive  year,  | 
his  entry  in  the  Soap  Box  Derby  I 
won  the  world’s  championship  f 
at  Akron.  And  this  year  also,  I 
the  winner  of  the  Monroe  Conn-  ' 
ty  Harvest  Queen  project  which  | 
he  inins  won  the  New  York  | 
State  Fair  Queen  competition.  I 

Better  Housing  | 

Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey 
Journal  came  up  with  a  real  I 
nifty  promotion  for  its  annual  I 
real  estate  and  better  homes  { 
review.  It  was  a  simple  presen-  | 
tation  done  in  pictures  and  brief  f 
captions  —  single  sheets  inei-  | 
pensively  printed  and  then  I 
simply  stapled  together.  Theme  1 
was  a  young  housewife  being  I 
reminded  by  an  ad  in  the  pape:  I 
to  make  her  husband  keep  his  f 
promise  to  get  a  better  house  t 
or  improve  the  one  they’re  in.  I 
Credit  to  Gene  Atkinson,  a  pro-  I 
motion  manager  who  can  make  I 
a  little  go  a  long  way.  I 

•  I 

One-Page  Bulletin  I 
Ceases;  62  Years  Old  i 

WA.SHINGTON  I 

After  62  years  of  seivice,  jj 
W’ashington’s  one-page  newspa-  h 
per,  the  Bulletin,  bowed  out  last  1 
week.  For  many  decades,  the  I 
publication  had  been  familiar  T 
to  patrons  of  barber  shops,  1 
restaurants,  bowling  alleys,  and  f 
to  window  shoppers.  It  came  j 
out  three  times  daily  to  carry  | 
news  bulletins,  sports  scores.  { 

The  Bulletin  first  appeai-ed  i 
Oct.  8,  1894  as  a  baseball  paper,  i 
Later  it  accepted  advertisements  I 
and,  briefly,  went  to  editorializ-  ^ 
ing  on  important  events.  But  * 
the  paper  seemed  aptly  named,  f 
its  readers  wanted  bulletin  news  j 
and  not  editorial  opinion,  so  i 
editorials  were  dropped.  Henry  ! 
Tait  Rodier,  owner-editor-pub-  | 
lisher,  will  continue  in  the  com-  ) 
mercial  printing  business.  i 

•  I 

Club  Reporters  i 

Attend  Seminar 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 

Club  reporters  in  Ashtabula 
attended  a  “short  course”  on 
news  writing,  sponsored  by  the 
Ashtabula  Star-Beacon,  recent-  j 
ly.  The  40  women  heard  talks  I 
by  representatives  of  the  paper  I 
on  handling  news  and  pictures.  . 
The  local  branch  of  the  Ameri-  | 
can  Association  of  University  I 
Women  helped  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Assistant  Publisher 
John  A.  Colin  and  Editor  Ross 
Smith. 
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“A  Most  Important  Link  In  The 

Selling  Chain” 


.  .  .  says  WILLIAM  C.  DEKKER, 
Vice  President, 
McCann-Erickaon 


“There  is  no  possible  way,”  declares  Mr. 
Dekker,  “to  measure  the  savings  in  time  and 
money  that  result  from  the  information 
made  available  to  us  continually  by  news¬ 
paper  representatives. 

“With  the  tremendous  changes  constantly 
taking  place  in  all  markets,  we  must  have  at 
all  times  the  most  accurate,  up-to-the- 
minute  detailed  information  to  be  had  from 
these  markets  for  our  clients. 

“Assistance,  provided  us  by  newspaper 
representatives,  aids  us  in  gathering  quickly 
and  accurately  all  current  information  of 
consumer,  retailer,  wholesaler  activities  .  .  . 


population  changes  .  .  .  sales  trends  .  .  .  and 
scores  of  other  factors  which  in  turn  help 
us  wisely  to  invest  our  client’s  advertising 
dollar. 

“The  availability  of  this  information 
through  newspaper  representatives  is,  we 
are  convinced,  a  most  important  link  in  the 
selling  chain  between  the  manufacturer,  the 
advertiser  and  the  ultimate  consumer. 

“Without  this  up-to-date  information  we 
would  be  forced  to  rely  mostly  on  published 
census  information  .  .  .  printed  statistical 
records  .  .  .  and  like  data,  much  of  which  is 
out-dated  before  it  reaches  us.” 


Every  day^  a  selling  force  of  more  than  900 
newspaper  representatives,  covering  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  from  38  key  cities,  is  building 
advertising  linage  for  newspapers. 


it  it  if 


— AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES — 

Representing  the  Newspapers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 

The  AIlen-Klapp  Co.  •  Bogner  &  Martin  •  Booth  Newspapers  •  Bottinelli-Kimball,  Inc.  •  The  Branham 
Co.  •  The  John  Budd  Co.  •  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc.  •  Chicago  Tribune  •  Cresmer  &  Woodward, 

Inc.  •  John  W.  Cullen  Co.  •  Detroit  News  •  Felker-.Mahony,  Inc.  •  Fitzpatrick  Associates  •  Gallagher- 
DeLisser,  Inc.  •  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman  •  Hearst  Advertising  Seivice  •  John  F.  Herrick  •  Robert 
Hitchings  &  Co.  •  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc.  •  Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin  &  Sinding,  Inc.  •  The  Katz  Agency,  Inc.  • 
Kelly-Smith  Co.  •  George  A.  McDevitt  Co.,  Inc.  •  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son  •  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 

Inc.  •  Ralph  R.  Mulligan  •  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  •  Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc.  •  Ridder-Johns,  Inc.  • 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  •  Sawyer- Ferguson- Walker  Co.  •  Scheerer  &  Co.  •  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott  •  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  •  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc.  •  Texas  Daily  Press  League,  Inc.  •  Texas  Harte- 
Hanks  Newspapers  •  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  Inc.  •  West-Holliday  Co.,  Inc. 
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CIKCLLATION 

Self-Service  Newsstand 
Benefits  Acclaimed 

Ity  John  r.  Mc(Miir<‘ 

Circulation  Manager,  Norristown  (I’a.)  limes  Herald 


Self  Service  Newsstands  are 
not  new.  Throughout  the  years 
we  have  been  selling  newspa¬ 
pers  at  factory  gates,  bus  stops 
and  on  unprotected  street  cor¬ 
ners  from  newspaper  bags, 
honor  boxes  and  stands. 

Today  we  have  taken  another 
step  forward  in  this  “Do  it 
yourself”  era  and  now  we  sell 
newspapers  at  super  -  markets, 
motels,  drive-in  banks,  diners, 
department  stores,  restaurants, 
road-side  stands,  bus  terminals 
and  most  any  place  of  business 
that  has  a  transient  clientele, 
through  protected  boxes  and 
automatic  machines. 

Having  the.se  outlets  in  your 
circulation  area  does  more  than 
.sell  newspapers  for  you.  The 
box  or  machine  itself  is  a  24- 
hour  a  day  advertisement  for 
your  product.  Where  would  you 
purchase  advertising  space  or  a 
billboard  for  as  little  as  the 
cost  of  the  box? 


These  outlets  are  a  good 
feeder  for  Home  Delivery  Cir¬ 
culation  and  a  convenience  for 
regular  subscribers  who  have 
need  for  an  extra  copy  of 
your  paper. 

(loud  fur  I'romotiun 

The  use  of  these  boxes  an<l 
machines  gives  you  another 
avenue  of  promotion  in  your 
own  newspaper.  Here  you  can 
list  all  the  locations  at  which 
you  sell  newspapers  from  these 
devices.  When  you  do  this  it 
helps  the  sale  of  papers.  The 
businessman  in  front  of  whose 
place  you  have  the  box  or  ma¬ 
chine  is  pleased  to  .see  his 
name  in  the  ad.  Most  times 
when  you  run  this  promotion 
you  receive  a  couple  of  tele¬ 
phone  calls  from  maikets  or 
gasoline  stations  asking 
whether  they  may  sell  papers 
in  front  of  their  places.  This 
is  a  much  easier  way  to  get  an 


outlet  than  selling  the  m  in 
their  stores. 

It  also  eliminates  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  people  w'ishing  to  buy 
a  paper  late  at  night. 

If  your  town  is  like  so  many 
in  the  15  to  50  thousand  circu¬ 
lation  group  you  have  very  few 
newsstands  and  these  extra 
outlets  are  a  big  help  in  in¬ 
creasing  circulation  and  again 
the  boxes  or  machines  are  a 
good  outdoor  ad  for  your  paper. 
The  servicing  and  collecting  of 
these  outlets  can  be  handled  by 
the  regular  driver  and  in  many 
cases  by  carrier  boys  in  the 
country  territory  who  receive 
a  share  of  the  profit  for  taking 
care  of  the  spot. 

They  Make  a  i’rofit 

What  do  you  gain  from  these 
Boxes  or  Machines? 

1st — Increased  Circulation — 
this  always  looks  good  in  the 
.\BC  Book. 

2nd — Transient  buyers  be¬ 
come  regular  customers  and  in 
many  cases  shift  to  home  de¬ 
livery. 

.3rd — Outlying  areas  can  be 
taken  care  of  with  a  box  where 
you  don’t  have  enough  circu¬ 
lation  for  a  route. 

4th — Machines  and  boxes  do 
make  a  profit. 

At  this  time  we  use  five 
automatic  machines  and  30  of 
the  “Self  Service”  type  box  and 
they  are  strategically  located 
throughout  our  entire  circula¬ 
tion  area.  Basically,  most  of  the 
people  who  purchase  papers  in 
this  way  are  honest.  Over  a 
six-month  period  our  loss  in 
profit  has  been  about  14% 
from  the  boxes  and  of  course 
you  receive  full  profit  from  the 
automatic  machine.  We  sell 
more  than  10,000  papers  a 
month  from  these  outlets  and 
we  take  credit  only  for  the 
actual  number  of  copies  sold 
in  this  manner. 

Our  profit  is  running  about 
.S20O  a  month  and  this  has 
taken  care  of  the  original  cost 
of  the  boxes  and  machines. 
From  this  point  on  the  $200 
each  month  will  be  a  big  help 
in  i)aying  our  gasoline  bill  and 
if  set  aside  over  a  year  will 
buy  you  a  new  truck. 


In  (voveriiiiieiit  Fo»it 

WASllINGT(tN 
Charles  B’.  McCahill,  vicc- 
piesident  of  Forest  City  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  (Cleveland  I'laiv 
I  haler  and  Cleveland  .Vcics), 
has  been  installed  as  director  of 
the  Forest  Products  Division, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  McCahill,  who  will  serve 
six  months  without  compensa¬ 
tion,  succeeds  Harry  D.  Kiley, 
San  .\ntonio,  lumber  man. 

EDITOR  &  PUB  I 


The  ease  ond  versatility  of  mod¬ 
ern  newsprint  handling  shawn 
here .  .  .  thraugh  o  definite  poth 
of  trovel  thot  helps  to  reduce 
white  waste  and  floor  wear.  .  . 
clearly  demonstrates  the  utility 
ond  efficiency  of  Jampol  han¬ 
dling  methods  and  equipment. 
Jampol,  with  more  than  25 
years  of  specific  experience, 
can  as  readily  design  and 


Can  You 
Think  of  a 

BETTER, 

EASIER 

WAY 


TO  HANDLE  NEWSPRINT? 


build  the  equipment  and 
system  to  meet  your  par¬ 
ticular  needs  perfectly. 

If  you  are  interested  in 
better  handling  at  lower 
cost  for  greater  return, 
Jampol  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  discuss 
your  problems. 

THE 

JAMPOL 

COMPANY 

General  Oliicat  and  Factory 
72t-742  Slst  St..  Brooklyn  20.  N.  V 


Charity  Held 
Function  of 
Newspaper 

Charitable  work  is  a  Ugitj. 
mate  function  of  a  newspaper 
publishing  corporation,  Surro 
gate  William  T.  Collins  rulei 
recently  in  upholding  the  will  of 
a  man  who  left  a  quarter  of  j 
million  dollars  of  the  Xew  Yori: 
Times  to  provide  for  woinor 
and  children  in  distress. 

The  court  struck  down  a  con¬ 
testant’s  claim  that  such  chari 
table  work  is  no  part  of  the 
corporate  activity  of  a  new> 
paper  under  the  Business  Cor 
porations  Law.  He  allowed  th 
be(|uest  to  go  to  the  New  York 
Time.s  Hundred  Neediest  Case- 
F'und,  which  was  separately  in 
corporated  in  1P41.  When  th 
will  was  executed,  the  Fund  wir 
merely  a  defrartment  of  thr 
Times. 

“By  statute,”  said  Judge  Coi 
lins,  “every  corporation  is  giver 
authority  to  contribute  to  the 
betterment  of  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions.  The  corporate 
authority  of  this  newspaper  to 
devote  this  fund  to  the  poor 
and  the  needy  does  not  depend 
alone,  however,  on  the  authority 
granted  by  that  section.  The 
New  York  Times  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  that  the  relief  of  the  needy 
and  distressed  is  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  its  corporate 
funds.  What  it  does  is  to  use 
its  newspaper  to  unite  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community  in  this 
worthy  endeavor. 

“Up  to  the  time  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  separate  chari¬ 
table  corporation,  it  received 
the  contributions,  kept  them  in 
a  separate  fund  and  distributed 
them  through  the  recognizer! 
social  agencies  stated  in  the 
case  reports. 

“It  would  be  an  unduly  narrow 
interpretation  of  the  charter  of 
a  newspaper  and  the  laws  undei 
which  it  operates,  to  .say  that 
it  is  restricted  to  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  what  is  | 
generally  called  ‘news’.  Service 
to  the  community  must  Ire  one 
of  the  higher  and  primary  aims 
of  a  successful  newspaper.  Not 
merely  the  latest  happenings  of 
the  day,  but  all  of  the  vital 
intere.sts  of  the  community  are 
within  the  orbit  of  its  proper 
intere.sts  and  activities.  The  aim 
of  its  publication  is  not  only  to 
infoim  and  entertain,  but  often 
to  awaken  the  conscience  of  the 
community,  to  stir  it  to  neces¬ 
sary  action,  or  to  evoke  its 
sympathy  for  those  members 
suffering  sickness  and  poverty. 
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gives  you  fast,  accurate  delivery 


A  Division 


Chemical  Corporation 


Nationwide  distribution  and  the  maintenance  of  adequate  stocks  of  Morrill 
News  Inks  make  it  possible  for  the  Man  from  Morrill  to  assure  you  of  prompt 
delivery  on  all  your  news  ink  requirements.  And  whether  your  news  ink  is 
delivered  in  drums  or  Morrill  tank  trucks— equipped  for  your  protection  with 
modern  metering  equipment— you  always  receive  every  pound  you  pay  for. 

Fast,  accurate  delivery  is  of  course,  only  part  of  the  Morrill  story.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  dependable  service,  the  Man  from  Morrill  offers  over  1 16  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  solving  news  ink  problems,  and  the  reputation  for  providing  inks  of 
highest  quality  and  uniformity. 

That’s  why,  when  you  buy  newspaper  inks  . . .  you  have  a  definite  reason  for 
talking  to  the  Man  from  Morrill. 


Geo.  H.  Morrill  Company 

10th  Street  &  44th  Avenue,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 

DIVISIONS  OF  SUN  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

HORN  (paints,  maintenanc*  and  construction  materials,  industrial  coatings)  *  WARWICK  (textile  and  industrial  chemicals)  *  WARWICK  WAX  (refiners  at  specialty 
waxes)  *  RUTHERFORD  (lithographic  equipment)  •  SUN  SUPPLY  (lithographic  supplies)  •  GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  (Sigmund  Ullmon  •  Fuchs  &  Long  •  Eagle  •  American 
*  Kelly  •  Chemical  Color  &  Supply  Inks)  *  MORRIlL  (news  inks)  *  ELECTRO-TECHNICAL  PRODUCTS  (coatings  and  plastics)  *  PIGMENTS  DIVISION  (pigments  for 
paints,  plastics,  printing  inks  of  all  kinds)  >  OVERSEAS  DIVISION  (export)  •  A  C.  HORN  COMPANY,  LIMITED  (Conada)  •  GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED  •  FUCHS  A  LANG  de  MEXICO,  S.  A.  de  C.  V. 
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Industry,  Government 
Buy  PR  Supplements 


An  expanding  world  economy 
has  resulted  in  an  upsurge  of 
“public  relations  supplements” 
for  foreign  countries,  cities  or 
states  of  this  country,  and 
various  industries. 

Since  the  first  of  this  year 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  Nev)  York  Times  have  so 
far  published  12  such  supple¬ 
ments,  accounting  for  an  ag¬ 
gregate  advertising  of  272,000 
lines.  Others  are  in  preparation. 

The  Herald  Tribune,  with  five 
standard  size  sections  and  one 
tabloid,  has  built  up  about 
170,000  lines.  The  one  16-page 
tabloid  was  on  Israel.  Others 
were:  14-pages,  Colorado;  24- 
pages,  Spain;  16-pages,  Texas; 
24-pages,  British  Columbia;  and 
26-pages,  Brazil. 

On  Nov.  9  the  Sunday  paper 
will  carry  additional  pages  on 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land,  and  there  will  be  a  spe¬ 
cial  section  on  these  two  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  European  Edition, 
published  in  Paris.  Now  being 
sold  is  an  H-T  supplement  for 
Dec.  9  on  the  6ist  Congress 
of  American  Industry  and  the 


Third  International  Conference 
of  Manufacturers  sponsored  by 
the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers. 

Staff-Written  Copy 

Regular  advertising  rates  ap¬ 
ply  to  these  sections,  which  are 
all  staff-written  by  the  Herald 
Tribune.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  space  is  devoted  to  adver¬ 
tising. 

“No  great  amount  of  money 
is  being  realized  from  these 
sections”,  Frank  L.  Taylor,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the 
H-T,  said,  “because  of  the  great 
distances  and  staff  expenses  in¬ 
volved. 

“For  instance,  for  our  Span¬ 
ish  section  we  sent  two  top 
men  from  our  Paris  bureau, 
we  engaged  the  services  of  a 
Spaniard,  Count  de  Muns,  and 
William  R.  Butler,  advertising 
manager,  visited  Spain  to  cover 
the  business  side.  Our  staff 
writers  examined,  among  other 
topics,  Spanish  tourism,  the 
general  economics  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  impact  of  the  American 
dollar  on  Spain,  the  building  of 


U.S.  air  bases,  the  effect  of 
the  drought  on  the  olive  and 
wine  crops  and  other  agricul¬ 
tural  areas. 

“We  consider  that  we  are 
performing  a  service  to  our 
readers.  And  certainly  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  impact  for  the 
countries,  the  states,  regions 
and  industries  is  of  tremendous 
value. 

“The  New  York  area  is  the 
financial  capital  of  the  world. 
Two  recent  surveys  we  con¬ 
ducted  show  that  our  paper  is 
popular  among  member.s  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  and 
on  Wall  Street  in  general. 
Underwriters  in  this  country 
are  looking  for  places  where 
money  can  be  invested  at  a 
profit.  What  we  try  to  do  in 
these  sections  is  cover  the 
economic  situations  thoroughly, 
to  investigate  and  report  upon 
the  political  stability  of  the 
governments,  the  basic  re¬ 
sources,  and  the  movements  of 
currency  and  prices.  Our  Euro¬ 
pean  Edition  publishes  a 
monthly  economic  review  of 
Europe  which  provides  us  with 
material  not  easily  obtainable 
elsewhere. 

“Then,  when  we  covered 
British  Columbia,  the  far  west 
Province  of  the  Dominion,  we 
sent  experts  on  the  oil  and 
mining  industries  and  business 
and  financial  writers  to  un¬ 
cover  facts  which  would  take 
private  interests  endless  weeks 
to  assemble.  The  Brazilian  sec¬ 
tion  was  edited  by  our  Rio  de 
Janeiro  Bureau  Chief,  Joseph 
Newman,  who  speaks  Portu¬ 
guese  fluently.  He  interviewed 
a  large  number  of  political  and 
economic  leaders  to  obtain  the 
material  published.” 

Testimonials  Received 

Both  the  Herald  Tribune  and 
the  Times  are  assembling  testi¬ 
monials  and  other  material  to 
merchandise  the  PR  values  of 
the  .supplements.  From  Arthur 
Bennett,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Brazil,  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  has  a  special  com¬ 
mendation,  describing  the  sec¬ 
tion  as  “an  outstanding  con- 
tiibution  of  the  I'.S.  press  in 
telling  the  American  i)eople 
about  Brazil.” 

The  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Expansion  of  the 
state  of  Parana  in  Brazil  re¬ 
ported  receiving  1,7X3  inquiries, 
“not  only  from  all  of  the  U.S. 
and  Canada,  some  of  the  South 
.American  countries,  most  coun¬ 
tries  of  Western  Europe,  but 
also  from  places  as  far  apart 
as  India,  Pakistan,  Australia, 
Japan,  Belgian  Congo,  and  In¬ 
donesia.” 


Dr.  Eric  Stoetzner,  director 
of  foreign  advertising  for  the 
New  York  Times,  I’ecently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  visit  to  Europe, 
where  he  reported  widespread 
interest  had  been  created  bv 
the  public  relations  values  es¬ 
pecially  inherent  in  the  all-ad¬ 
vertising  rotogravure  magazine 
section  on  W'est  Germany. 

“The  pattern  has  been  defin¬ 
itely  established  and  a  number 
of  other  countries  are  now 
interested,”  he  said. 

In  addition  to  such  regular 
staff-written  supplements  as 
“Fashions  of  the  Times”, 
“Home  Fashions  of  the  Times", 
“International  Travel,”  “South¬ 
ern  Travel”,  “World  Trade  Sec¬ 
tions”  and  “National  and  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Reviews”,  the 
Times  has  issued  six  all-adver¬ 
tising  magazine-size  rotogra¬ 
vure  sections  this  year.  These 
six  magazines  carried  102,00(1 
lines  of  advertising.  They  were 
on  West  Germany,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Philippines,  Quebec,  Mu¬ 
tual  of  Omaha,  and  Soconv- 
Mobil. 

.Magazine  Rates  Charged 

Regular  magazine  advertising 
rates  are  charged.  Thus  a  10- 
page  section,  each  page  consist¬ 
ing  of  170  lines  on  five  columns, 
costs  about  .$42,000.  The  Times 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
material  which  is  laid  out  in 
the  form  of  “editorial-style”  ad¬ 
vertising,  with  the  entire  page 
labeled  “advt”.  The  Times  ac¬ 
cepts  these  pages  as  regular 
advertising,  subject  to  usual 
copy  censorship.  Color  is  now 
being  considered  for  future  sec¬ 
tions. 

Sections  devoted  to  cities  and 
compairies  in  this  country  are 
under  the  direction  of  William 
H.  Tate,  assistant  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Sixteen  PR 
magazines  have  been  published 
by  the  Times  during  the  past 
three  years. 

For  Nov.  4  the  .American 
.Machine  and  Foundry  Company 
purchased  a  PR  magazine  .sec¬ 
tion  from  the  Times.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  newspaper’s  own 
circulation,  extra  copies  were 
bought  for  distribution  to  visi¬ 
tors  at  an  exhibition  the  com¬ 
pany  is  staging. 

Now  being  sold,  for  publi¬ 
cation  with  the  Times,  April  14, 
1957,  is  a  magazine  section  on 
“Ontario  —  Hear-tland  of  Can¬ 
ada.”  This  is  being  offered  in 
monotone  and  color.  The  On¬ 
tario  Deparlment  of  Travel  and 
Publicity  has  already  prepared 
general  information  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  as  editorial-style  adver¬ 
tising  to  give  highlights  of  the 
Province’s  growth  and  pr  ogress. 


Don*t  you  be  worried  about  shrinkage! 

Use  Burgess  Mats.  Burgess  mats  shrink  less 
lengthwise  for  a  given  width  shrinkage.  And 
Burgess  Mats  give  the  best  reproduction  possible. 
So,  next  time,  don’t  worry!  Use  Burgess  Mats! 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manvfadvrprs  ond  Distribvtors  of  Goroott 
Chremo  ond  Swpromo  Tono-Tox  Mots,  FroopoH,  Mlinoit 


Conodion  Roprotontofivo,  R.  M.  Louton  A  Co.,  Ltd., 
Konnody  Rood,  Agincovrt,  Ontorlo 
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THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


^^Since  color  has  become  a  major  consideration  in  newspapers 


we  feel  we  must  take  every  measure  to  improve  the  re¬ 


productive  quality  of  color  printing.  Hurletron  has  given  us 


a  great  assist  in  this  direction. 


“Our  Hurletrons  enable  us  to  maintain  register  at 
varying  press  speeds.  This  was  impossible  under 
manual  oi)eration.  They  permit  much  closer  register 
on  acceleration  and  deceleration.  Hurletrons  have 
also  produced  less  spoilage  and  waste  newsprint 
which  is  very  important  in  these  days  of  increasing 
costs.  And  our  advertisers  are  better  satisfied.” 


Golden  L  Paris 
Production  Manager 


These  two  great  newspapers  serve  the  metropolitan 
Indianapolis  market  having  a  population  of  630,400  and 
an  estimated  spendable  income  of  $1,292,359,000.  Keep¬ 
ing  abreast  of  the  growing  demand  for  better  ROP  color, 
they  first  ordered  six  Hurletron  units  in  February,  1955. 
Hurletron  Controls  proved  so  successful  and  so  satis¬ 
factory  that  16  more  units  were  ordered  in  March,  1956. 
Today  their  color  decks  are  100%  Hurletron  equipped. 

•  Hurletron  is  the  only  automatic  color 
register  control  now  in  use  on  newspaper 
presses  in  the  United  States. 

e  Hurletron  is  the  only  automatic  color 
register  control  specifically  designed 
for  ROP  color. 

e  Hurletron  is  the  most  economical  to 
install,  operate  and  maintain. 

Ask  for  our  latest  booklet  which  tells  how  Hurletron 
Controls  can  cut  your  operating  costs,  save  time,  and 
improve  the  quality  of  your  ROP  color.  Write  today, 
there’s  no  obligation. 


Golden  Forlt  Heft)  ond 
Curtis  While,  Pressroom  Supi. 


HURLETRON 


AUTOMATIC 

REGISTER  CONTROL 

for 

R.O.P.  COLOR 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

1932  EAST  FAIRCHILD  STREET,  DANVILLE,  ILUNOIS  Momifocturers  ofi  Hurletron  ItO.f.Cok 


Manufacturers  ofi  Hurletron  R.O.f. Color  Reglstrotion  Controls;  Automatic  Controls  ot  Caliper  ond  WetghT 
on  Paper  end  Beard;  Center  Line  and  Side  Web  Guide  Controls;  Cut-Off  and  Back-Up  Conirolf) 
SOlnr  Controls;  Motslure  Controb,  Continuous  Nephelomeler  for  detecting  suspended  solidi  In  liguidt. 


The  Indianapolis  Star 
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BoA  Survey  Sees 
Downtown  Resurgence 


An  emphatic  resurgence  of 
downtown  selling  coupled  with 
a  strong  swing  to  soft  goods 
sales  and  an  overall  increase 
in  retail  sales  are  indicated  for 
Christmas,  1956,  in  a  nation¬ 
wide  survey  of  department  store 
retailers  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  AN  PA, 
through  its  member  newspapers. 
The  survey  included  110  re¬ 
tailers  representing  55  key  mar¬ 
kets  in  24  states  and  two  Ca¬ 
nadian  provinces. 

Fully  three-quarters  of  the 
retailers  surveyed  expect  down¬ 
town  stores  to  gain  ground  this 
Christmas  against  outside  com¬ 
petition.  Ten  percent  expect 
downtown  stores  to  lose  ground, 
while  15%  either  expressed  no 
opinion  or  stated  they  had  no 
such  problem. 

Average  Gain  10% 

Sales  increases  of  three  to 
150%  over  last  year  are  expected 
by  93%  of  the  i-etailers  in  the 
survey.  Average  increase  ex¬ 
pected  is  10%.  Only  one  re¬ 
tailer  surveyed  looks  for  a  de¬ 


crease  under  last  year;  six  per¬ 
cent  look  for  sales  at  last  year’s 
level. 

Backing  up  evidence  in  recent 
months  of  a  trend  back  to  soft 
goods  selling  are  the  beliefs  of 
74%  of  the  retailers  surveyed 
who  expect  a  bigger  percentage 
gain  in  soft  goods  than  hard 
goods.  When  asked  which  one 
department  they  expected  to 
make  the  biggest  percentage 
gain,  41%  of  the  retailers  listed 
various  soft  goods  departments; 
8%  listed  hard  goods  depart¬ 
ments;  17%,  miscellaneous  de¬ 
partments,  and  34%  had  no  one 
choice.  Men’s  and  boys’  wear 
is  expected  to  be  the  leading 
percentage  gainer  for  17%  of 
the  stores,  toys  for  12%. 

In  seeking  to  discover  opin¬ 
ions  on  current  retailing  trends, 
the  survey  reports  80%  of  the 
stores  will  be  placing  emphasis 
on  “trading  up’’  in  their  op¬ 
erations.  In  addition  to  pro¬ 
motion  of  higher  priced  goods, 
other  retail  promotion  and  sell¬ 
ing  trends  to  be  followed  this 


A.N.P.A.— A.A.A.A.  SPECIFICATIONS 
PERFECT  PRESS  PERFORMANCE 


Howard  Flint  Ink  Co. 

AllANTA  •  CHICAOO  •  CLEVKANO  •  DINVEE  .  DETROIT  •  HOUETOM 
INDIANAPOLIS  •  lOS  ANCf IIS  >  MINNEAPOLIS  >  NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK  >  TULSA 


Christmas  by  department  stores 
include: 

Suggestive  selling  (related 
items)  64%;  Emphasis  on 
credit  48%  ;  Emphasis  on  serv¬ 
ice  47% ;  Strong  price  promo¬ 
tion  29%;  Higher  mark-up 
28% ;  De-emphasis  on  price  cut¬ 
ting  16%. 

More  aggressive  advertising 
programs  are  planned  this 
Christmas  by  42%  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  executives  inter¬ 
viewed;  57%  stated  their  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures  would 
be  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
Only  one  respondent  expected 
to  spend  a  smaller  amount  this 
year  than  last. 

When  placing  their  advertis¬ 
ing  retailers  continue  to  rely  on 
newspapers  as  their  basic  medi¬ 
um,  survey  results  show.  More 
than  eight  out  of  10  retailers 
interviewed  plan  to  invest  80% 
or  more  of  their  advertising 
budget  in  newspapers.  Sixty- 
three  percent  will  place  90% 
or  more  of  their  ad  funds  in 
newspapers,  and  15%  will  al¬ 
locate  the  entire  Christmas  ad 
budget  to  newspapers. 


Daily’s  Show 
Starts  Boom 


New  BoA  Presentation 


SonlliHest  Priiiliiiir 
Sriiool  May  Move 


Dallas,  Tex. 


In  Home  Sales 


The  Christmas  business  sur¬ 
vey  is  part  of  a  Bureau  drive 
to  build  newspaper  Christmas 
linage  and  help  retailers  make 
their  newspaper  advertising 
more  effective. 

The  presentation  reports 
Christmas  business  predictions, 
lists  ideas  for  better  selling  and 
planning,  charts  the  Christmas 
selling  opportunities  of  27 
merchandi.se  categories,  lists 
dollar  sales  potentials  by  size 
of  market  for  various  types  of 
stores  and  provides  a  calendar 
for  preparing  a  Christmas  ad 
schedule. 


The  Southwest  School  of 
Printing,  a  private  organization 
.supported  by  newspapers  and 
printing  companies,  probably 
will  be  moved  from  Dallas  to 
Hunt-sville,  Tex.  and  merged 
with  the  graphic  arts  depart¬ 
ment  of  Sam  Houston  State  Col¬ 
lege. 

Lacking  is  formal  approval 
by  the  Texas  attorney  general’s 
department.  If  this  is  forthcom¬ 
ing.  teachers  and  about  40 
students  would  be  moved  to 
Huntsville  early  in  1957,  said 
Robert  L.  Gleason,  the  .school’s 
general  manager. 

Mr.  Gleason  said  the  new 
|)lan  would  enable  the  school 
to  decrea.se  tuition,  offer  moie 
courses,  and  offer  a  degree  in 
printing. 


Sfatti.f:,  Wajh 

New  homes  valued  at  mow 
than  $1,000,000  were  sold  hen 
during  a  recent  eight-day 
Parade  of  Homes  promotion  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  Seattle  Tina 
and  the  Home  Builders’  ksto- 
elation  of  Greater  Seattle. 

Organized  by  the  Times,  the 
Parade  of  Homes  featured  7?. 
houses  ranging  in  price  from 
$11,000  to  $40,000.  The  home- 
were  viewed  by  an  estimated 
:’>00,()00  persons. 

The  problem  of  arousing  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  an  otherwise 
sluggish  home  buying  market 
was  overcome  by  careful  edi¬ 
torial  support  and  a  public 
relations  program.  Weeks  be 
fore  the  display  homos  were 
opened  stories  appeared  in  the 
Times  alerting  readers  to  the 
coming  promotion.  Active  sup¬ 
port  of  various  business  and 
civic  organizations  also  was  ob¬ 
tained. 

.\dded  appeal  was  more  than 
$4,000  in  prizes,  including  an 
expense-paid  week  at  Palm 
Springs  for  two.  Contestant.* 
merely  had  to  enter  their  name, 
and  could  do  so  at  each  home 
visited. 

The  “build-up”  completed,  the 
event  was  launched  with  a 
special  26-i)age  Sunday  section. 
Editorial  material  was  built 
around  the  needs  of  four  typical 
families  for  suitable  housinc 
.\nd  while  real  estate  firms  ac¬ 
counted  for  most  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements.  furniture  dealers, 
building  materials  suppliers 
and  appliance  dealers  were  also 
evident. 

A  numbered  map  gave  the 
designation  of  each  of  the  dis¬ 
play  homes. 

"156  promotion  also  proved 
profitable  to  the  classified  de¬ 
partment  which  sold  ads  to 
firms  otherwise  not  represented 
in  the  Parade  of  Homes  section. 

Under  the  direction  of  Russsll 
W.  Young,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Times,  the  event  proved 
so  successful  that  the  Home 
Builders’  Association  plans  a 
repeat  for  next  year. 
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Emergency  Po:*! 

Richard  B.  Scudder  publisher 
of  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Sews  has 
been  enrolled  as  a  member  of 
the  Business  and  Defense  Serv¬ 
ices  .Administration  unit  of  the 
National  Defen.se  Reserve. 
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Moss  Group 
Wins  Support 
On  Info  Law 

Washington 

Early  returns  from  a  Moss 
Committee  questionnaire  reflect 
agreement  with  a  staff  conclu-  ■ 
sion  that  legislation  should  he 
enacted  curbing  the  power  of 
federal  agency  heads  to  make 
regulations  barring  the  flow  of 
news. 

The  committee  (House  sub¬ 
committee  on  information, 
headed  by  Rep.  John  E.  Moss 
Jr.,  of  California)  convenes 
Nov.  13  to  devote  four  days  to  | 
headings  on  Pentagon  informa¬ 
tion  practices.  This  marks  re¬ 
sumption  of  sessions  which  be¬ 
gan  in  July  and  were  recessed 
when  Congress  adjourned. 

While  in  the  Capital,  the  com¬ 
mitteemen  will  analyze  replies  ' 
resulting  from  a  communica¬ 
tion  sent  to  about  100  persons 
including  newspaper  men,  scien¬ 
tists,  and  public  officials.  They 
were  asked  to  send  comments 
un  two  legislative  proposals 
made  by  the  staff. 

One  of  the  recommendations 
suggests  a  system  for  review  of 
Federal  administrative  action 
withholding  information  or  rec¬ 
ords.  The  other  would  elimi¬ 
nate  some  existing  departmental 
rules  and  would  require  both 
that  information  be  made  avail¬ 
able  upon  request,  and  that 
agencies  on  their  own  initiative 
make  freer  disclosure  in  the 
printed  federal  digest. 

Exceptions  would  be  informa¬ 
tion  “specifically  exempt  from 
publication  by  statute,  or  re¬ 
quired  to  be  kept  confidential 
in  the  protection  of  the  national 
security.” 


How  much 

would  a 

HAMILTON- 

equipped 

Dispatch 

room 


Jouriiulisiii  Fuiiil 

Richmond,  Va.  \ 

The  Virginia  State  Corpora¬ 
tion  Commission  has  granted  a 
charter  to  a  non-profit  corpo¬ 
ration  in  Norfolk — the  Mary 
Eugenia  Parke  Scholarship 
Foundation — established  to  fur¬ 
ther  journali.sm  and  creative 
writing. 

• 

Good  Shot 

Don  Kettler  of  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  &  News 
certainly  didn’t  have  buck- 
fever  recently  when  he  bagged 
a  four-point  deer.  On  the  first 
hunting  trip  in  his  life,  he 
downed  the  buck  with  one  shot. 

His  friend,  a  veteran  hunter, 
had  fired  four  times  and  missed. 
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A  DAY?  A  DAY!  A  DAY! 


That  question  can’t  be  answered 
.  .  .  yet.  But  the  fast-growing 
popularity  of  Hamilton-equipped 
dispatch  rooms  proves  beyond 
doubt  they  produce  savings  for 
newspapers  of  all  sizes. 

Whol  it  H?  A  Hamilton-equipped 
dispatch  room  is  an  ad-matcrial 
processing  center.  It  consists  of 
specialized  filing  cabinets  for  safe 
storage  and  proper  indexing  of 
mats  and  cuts  .  .  .  work  areas  fur 
efficient  handling  .  .  .  and  im¬ 
proved  means  for  transferring  ad 
materials. 

How  deot  H  work?  As  ad  copy 
comes  to  the  dispatch  room  it  is 
assigned  a  dispatch  tray,  which 
follows  the  ad  through  to  com¬ 
pletion.  Cuts,  signatures,  mats 
and  stereos  arc  accumulated,  and 
the  tray  is  dispatched  to  the 
composing  room.  After  the  ad  has 
run,  reusable  ad  materials  arc 
returned  to  the  dispatch  room  and 
refiled. 

What  dees  H  mean  to  you?  A  Ham¬ 
ilton-equipped  dispatch  room 
gives  immediate  savings  in 
improved  handling  of  ad  materials. 
And  since  a  dispatch  room  is 
manned  by  lower  salaried  clerical 
help  or  trainees,  your  compositors 
are  freed  of  all  routine  handling  of 
these  materials. 

How  much  would  a  Hamilton- 
equipped  dispatch  room  save  your 
paper?  Let  us  help  you  find  out  — 
write  for  complete  details  now! 


save  your 
paper?  > 


DISPATCH  EQUIPMENT 


Hamilton  Manufocturing  Company 


Printers  Eqgipmont  Division 


Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin 


PletiMe  M*n<t  complete  (ietaiUon  dinpatch  room  equipment 
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Program  Stresses 
Service  for  Youth 


San  Francisco 

Newspapers  as  an  industry 
should  devote  their  prime  ef¬ 
forts  to  selling  the  value  of 
their  product  to  youth,  in  the 
opinion  of  Gerald  Burtnett,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser. 

That  should  be  done  through 
the  schools  and  in  the  homes, 
for  on  the  success  of  such  a 
campaign  rests  the  whole  life 
of  the  newspaper,  he  declared 
as  he  concluded  a  visit 
following  shop  talks  in  many 
plants  and  attendance  at 
NNPA’s  Western  Workshop. 

Instruction  of  the  youth  in 
“how  to  use  a  newspaper”  is 
the  key  to  such  a  campaign, 
“Gerry”  Burtnett  believes.  Such 
courses  are  now  under  way  in 
various  schools  of  Hawaii,  and 
the  list  is  growing. 

The  Advertiser’s  first  class 
in  “How  to  Use  a  Newspaper” 
began  at  Punahou  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  eighth  grade  class  is 
receiving  30  papers  daily  and 
the  course  will  continue  for 
30  weeks,  until  each  of  14  dif¬ 
ferent  eighth  grade  classes 
have  received  the  course. 

Courses  also  are  now  under 
way  in  University  High  School, 
in  University  Teachers  College 
and  in  Kamehameha  Schools. 
Others  are  scheduled  for  early 
addition,  while  new  requests 
for  the  course  are  being  filed 
for  action  next  term. 

Meanwhile  the  Advertiser 
has  launched  a  Sunday  “Youth” 
page  which  is  being  prepared 
weekly  by  “Scoop,”  the  associ¬ 
ation  of  school  newspapers  of 
the  island  of  Oahu.  This  began 
Sept.  30  with  representatives 
of  32  schools  participating.  The 


page  is  written,  edited  and 
made  up  by  the  high  school 
editors. 

“Each  page  thus  far  has 
shown  improvement,”  Mr.  Burt¬ 
nett  said  as  he  displayed  the 
sequence  to  date.  In  weekly 
meetings,  the  editors  also  are 
being  asked  to  provide  opinions 
on  youth  reports,  on  the  use 
of  the  “teener”  label,  and  on 
news  most  valued  by  school 
chums.  -  ’ 

The  word  Scoop  is  derived 
from  the  words.  Student  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Oahu  Publications.  Edi¬ 
tors  for  the  week  meet  Wednes¬ 
day  evenings  about  a  copy 
desk  and  rewrite  and  edit  sub¬ 
missions.  They  return  Fridays 
for  proofing  and  makeup. 

There  are  other  vital  tie-ins 
between  the  newspaper  and  the 
home  and  school,  Mr.  Burtnett 
explained.  A  bicycle  safety 
league,  cosponsored  by  police. 
Optimists  Club  members,  insur- 
a  n  c  e  underwriters  and  the 
newspaper  has  resulted  in 
school  ground  inspections  of  bi¬ 
cycles. 

40,000  Traffic  Pledges 

Another  event  that  led  di¬ 
rectly  to  teachers  and  parents 
was  the  distribution  of  traffic 
safety  pledges  to  40,000  school 
ch  Idren  in  the  first  four  school 
grades.  Each  proudly  bore  a 
tag  explaining  “I  am  my  own 
traffic  policeman”  after  distri¬ 
bution  by  the  police  depart¬ 
ment. 

Police  cooperation  also  en¬ 
abled  the  establishment  of 
“Operation  Help,”  a  phone 
service  for  juveniles  in  need. 

Special  Advertiser  features 
include  plant  tours,  moves  to 
debunk  juvenile  delinquency, 
sponsorship  of  little  league 
baseball  and  a  “poi  dog  show.” 
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Always  mark  on  newsprint  with 
the  thicker,  blacker  pencil  that 
catches  the  eye  but  never 
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In  Hawaii,  a  poi  dog  is  the 
everyday  mutt,  Mr.  Burtnett 
explained. 

A  monthly  award  to  out¬ 
standing  boys  and  girls  for 
constructive  activity  was  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  way  of  showing 
the  delinquents  are  the  excep¬ 
tions.  School  classes  making 
Advertiser  plant  tours  compete 
for  prizes  in  papers  prepared 
on  their  visit.  Awards  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  observation  and 
originality. 

Adding  to  the  promotion 
directed  at  youth  is  a  Sunday 
news  quiz  for  students’  use.  An 
art  competition  for  juniors  in¬ 
cludes  a  daily  cash  prize. 

• 

^Misquoted’  Claim 
Refuted  by  Record 

San  Dibgo,  Calif. 
Confronted  recently  by  a 
charge  that  it  had  misquoted  a 
public  official,  the  San  D  ego 
Evening  Tribune  went  to  work 
to  keep  the  record  straight,  and 
to  inform  the  public  of  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  its  report. 

San  Diego’s  city  manager,  0. 
W.  Campbell,  had  appeared  on 
a  discussion  panel  at  a  conven¬ 
tion  in  Sacramento.  Debating 
open  meetings  of  official  bodies 
and  freedom  of  information, 
Mr.  Campbell  voiced  his 
opinions  of  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  Tribune  localized  an  As¬ 
sociated  Press  report  of  the 
discussion  and  quoted  Mr. 
Campbell:  “Newspapers  don’t 
want  information  all  the  time, 
only  half  the  information  or 
what  the  publisher  wants.” 

When  Mr.  Campbell  was 
braced  by  reporters  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  San  Diego,  he  denied 
having  said  that. 

The  newspaper  published  the 
denial,  but  Editor  Eugene  F. 
Williams  arranged  for  a  copy 
of  the  transcript  and  published 
extensive  excerpts  from  it. 

The  headline  on  the  story 
said:  “Record  Shows  Campbell 
Made  Statement  He  Denied.” 

The  city  manager  commented : 
“I  still  can’t  recall  ever  saying 
that.  I  had  no  intent  nr  motive 
to  say  anything  like  that.” 

• 

McGrath  to  Retire 

Washington 
D.  Harold  McGrath  will  re¬ 
tire  Jan.  1  from  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  the  radio  and 
television  gallery  of  Congress 
and  will  be  succeeded  by  Robert 
C.  Hough  who  has  been  assist¬ 
ant.  Mr.  McGrath  has  held  the 
position  since  the  gallery  was 
created  in  1940.  He  was  a  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Walla 
Walla  (Wash.)  Bulletin. 


Old  Students 
Hail  ‘Wild  Bill 


Kent,  Ohio 

Newspapermen,  advertising 
personnel,  public  relations  a- 
ecutives,  free-lance  writers,  snd 
even  a  few  businessmen  mo 
housewives  gathered  at  Kent 
State  University  Nov.  3  to 
honor  a  man  who  helped  most 
of  them  “get  their  start”  in  the 
field  of  Journalism. 

He  is  William  D.  Taylor,  not 
seiwing  his  20th  year  as  ch»ir- 
man  of  the  KSU  School  of 
Journalism.  Several  hundred 
“J-Alumni”  paid  tribute  to  hin 
at  the  annual  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  luncheon. 

“Nothing  short  of  right  h 
right”  is  the  keystone  of  Mr 
Taylor’s  strict  journalism  creed 

Colonel  Taylor  (he  holds  tht 
title  as  a  result  of  a  two-yeir 
Air  Force  hitch  in  World  War 
II  and  post-war  Reserve  Corps 
service)  was  born  in  HartW 
Kans.,  but  spent  most  of  hu 
early  life  in  Idaho  and  Wash 
ington,  where  he  associated 
with  lumbermen,  fought  forest 
fires,  and  acquired  an  itch  k 
travel.  W’hile  an  undergrad  it 
the  University  of  Washington, 
he  shipped  out  for  China  and 
Japan  on  a  freighter.  Later,  he 
traveled  in  and  around  the 
South  Seas  and  Tahiti,  traced 
Coronado’s  trail  in  Mexico,  and 
conducted  an  expedition  to 
“Treasure  Island,”  (the  Isle  of 
Pines),  Southwest  of  Cuba. 

“Wild  Bill,”  as  his  students 
sometimes  call  him,  has  been 
a  reporter  for  the  Spokam 
(Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle,  men’s 
personnel  director  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  W’ashington,  director 
of  publicity  at  Arizona  State 
College,  visiting  profes.sor  of 
journalism  at  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  of  Northwestern 
University,  and  publicity  man¬ 
ager  of  Sperry  Gyroscope  Com¬ 
pany,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TvB  After  Retailers 
In  Setting  Up  Budgets 
A  plan  to  work  in  depth  with 
a  selected  number  of  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores  in 
setting  up  television  budgets 
and  their  use  is  being  institu¬ 
ted  by  the  Television  Bureau 
of  Advertising.  The  plan  is  said 
According  to  Howard  Abra¬ 
hams,  TvB  director  of  retail 
sales  who  will  bellwether  the 
program,  the  plan  calls  for  the 
Bureau  to  assist  stores  in  the 
planning  of  their  total  sales 
promotional  budget  by  months 
and  by  departments. 
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Armored  Spherekote  Blankets 
Assure  Money-Saving,  Quality 
Results. ..at  a  Real  Economy  Price 


Experienced  pressmen  who  keep  one  eye  on  quality  and  the  other  on  cost  have 
learned  it  pays  to  insist  on  Spherekote  Blankets.  First,  the  initial  cost  is  low- 
less  than  ordinary  blankets  in  many  instances.  Secondly,  there’s  nothing  to 
compete  with  their  money-saving  performance  on  the  press. 

Pick  up  a  Spherekote  Blanket— try  to  scuff  it  with  your  fingernail  or  car 
keys— and,  you’ll  get  some  idea  of  the  advantages  the  glass-armored  blanket 
offers.  Multi-millions  of  microscopic  glass  beads  are  bonded  to  an  extremely 
rugged  rubber  base— the  result  is  a  long-lived  blanket  with  an  amazing  degree 
of  resilience.  Leader  marks  and  bolstering  are  resisted.  The  blanket,  not  the 
packing,  absorbs  the  pounding. 

But,  the  biggest  dividend  this  resilient,  armored  blanket  pays  is  in  superior 
quality.  You  can  count  on  reproduction  of  color  and  black  and  white  work 
with  a  clarity,  brilliance  and  crispness  you  and  your  advertisers  will  be  mighty 
proud  to  see.  For  complete  information  and  a  free  Spherekote  Blanket  and 
Drawsheet  demonstration,  write:  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co., 
Dept.  CD- 11 106,  St.  Paul  6,  Minn. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 

Great  Water  Debate: 
Non-Libelous  Comment 


By  Aibcrl  Woodruff  (Jray 


The  Ohio  Supreme  Court  has 
refused  to  review  the  $1,000,000 
libel  suit  brought  against  the 
Chieinnati  Enquirer  by  a  radio 
newscaster,  Tom  McCarthy. 

Mr.  McCarthy  had  ‘sued  over 
an  editorial  in  the  paper  in 
February,  1953,  which  criticiz^ 
statements  he  made  in  opposing 
fluoridation. 

The  high  court  overruled  an 
appeal  by  Mr.  McCarthy  and, 
in  effect,  upheld  the  jury  ver¬ 
dict  for  the  paper. 

The  editorial  in  the  Feb.  26, 
1953  issue  of  the  Enquirer  said, 
in  part: 

“In  the  last  few  days  we  have 
had  the  depressing  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  how  much  harm  one 
news  broadcast  can  do  in  a 
community.  We  refer  to  the 
daily  efforts  of  Tom  McCarthy 
of  WKRC  to  create  distrust  of 
our  public  health  authorities  by 
misrepresenting  the  effects  of 
fluoridation  of  our  water  supply 
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scheduled  to  begin  on  Sunday. 

“By  misleading  statements 
delivered  in  highly  dramatic 
style,  Mr.  McCarthy  has 
aroused  widespread  fears  that 
fluoridation  will  raise  the  total 
death  rate,  cause  more  cancer 
and  augment  tooth  decay.  This 
is  by  no  means  the  first  time 
Mr.  McCarthy  has  set  himself 
against  the  community’s  wel¬ 
fare,  thus  drawing  momentary- 
attention  to  himself.  But  it  is 
perhaps  the  least  savory  of  his 
adventures. 

“For  those  people  who  form 
their  day-to-day  picture  of  the 
world  from  Mr.  McCarthy’s 
dramatization  of  the  news  we 
submit  the  following  facts  re¬ 
garding  water  fluoridation  *  *. 

“The  pity  is  that  .Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  is  permitted  by  station 
WKRC  to  continue  in  a  pattern 
of  ‘news  reporting’  that  victim¬ 
izes  the  gullible  listener.’’ 

‘Voice  of  The  Flnquirer’ 

The  editorial  was  followe<i 
by  this  paragraph: 

“The  Voice  of  the  Encjuirer. 
When  the  water  dispute  has 
5vashed  away  we  .shouldn’t  be 
surprised  to  see  a  Tom  Mc¬ 
Carthy  bottled  water  appear  on 
the  market.’’ 

The  majority  of  the  Ohio 
Court  of  Appeals  (5-2)  said 
in  the  decision  of  the  first  ap¬ 
peal,  “Considering  the  first 
paragraph,  the  first  sentence 
appears  to  be  merely  an  e.\- 
pression  of  the  paper’s  own 
opinion  and  feeling  of  depres- 
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sion.  In  the  second  sentence, 
charging  to  create  distrust  of 
public  health  authorities  is  to 
charge  only  what  the  public 
had  a  law-ful  right  to  do  and 
from  the  results  of  the  popular 
poll,  succeeded  in  doing.  The 
word  ‘misrepresenting’  stand¬ 
ing  alone  and  as  used  in  the 
sentence,  is  ambiguous,  hence, 
cannot  be  considered  as  libelous 
in  itself  and  is  subject  to  an 
innocuous  connotation  equally 
with  any  contra  connotation  in 
the  absence  of  the  pleading  of 
any  innuendo. 

“In  the  second  paragraph  the 
broadcaster  is  charged  with 
arousing  widespread  fears  of 
the  effect  of  fluoridation  by 
misleading  statements  on  the 
subject.  Again,  this  is  a  matter 
of  the  newspaper’s  opinion.  The 
second  sentence  is  merely  a 
critical  opinion  of  the  paper 
which  charges  nothing  unlaw¬ 
ful  or  unmoral,  hence,  under 
the  Ohio  law,  not  libelous  in 
itself. 

A  Facetious  Note 

“The  last  paragraph  is  for 
the  most  part  repetitious,  so 
that  what  has  already  been  said 
is  applicable  thereto.  It  is  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  last  sentence  is 
a  suggestion  to  the  employer 
that  the  broadcaster  be  dis¬ 
charged.  We  do  not  so  consider 
it.  Rather  it  is  a  suggestion 
that  the  employer  change  the 
pattern  of  broadcasts  over 
which  it  has  the  control,  and 
specifically',  to  conform  to  the 
paper’s  views  on  the  public 
question  of  fluoridation.  Cer¬ 
tainly  pleading  a  proof  of 
special  damage  would  be  a 
necessary  predicate  to  an  ac¬ 
tion  in  defamation  based  on  the 
above  sentence. 

“As  to  the  ‘Voice  of  the  En- 
(|uirer’  comment,  it  appears  as 
an  attempt  to  inject  a  note  of 
the  facetious  into  the  contro¬ 
versy,  and  was,  no  doubt,  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  broadcaster’s  own 
comment  in  one  of  his  broad- 
1  casts  that  the  bottled  water 
business  in  Cincinnati,  in  the 
event  of  fluoridation,  would 
I  take  on  a  new  lease  of  life. 

“In  order  to  construe  it  as 
libelous  would  require  one  to 
i  suppose  that  the  broadcaster 
!  opposed  fluoridation  in  the  hope 
i  that  it  would  be  effected  in 
which  event  he  would  enter  the 
bottled  water  business.  Such  a 
i  strained  and  unnatural  con- 
■  struction  exceeds  the  bounds  of 
reason.  We  see  nothing  re¬ 
motely  libelous  therein.” 

Man-in-.St reefs  Reaction 
I  In  the  dissent  of  the  two 
judges  of  the  appellate  court 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  holding  these  publications 


not  libelous,  it  was  said,  (Du 
N.E.  2d  393). 

“Let  us  be  realistic.  CititR 
number  one  meets  citizen  nna 
ber  two.  Mr.  McCarthy  pane; 
by.  Number  one  asks,  » 
that  man?  ‘Number  two  repli« 
‘Oh,  that  is  Tom  McCarthy,  i 
news  broadcaster  for  one  of  the 
radio  stations  here,  and  he 
should  be  discharged  for  he  lus 
done  great  harm  in  the  con 
munity,  has  stirred  up  needl» 
and  unjustified  fear,  he  has 
many  times  in  the  past  mis 
represented  facts  to  the  people 
and  his  worst  example  of  Mt 
ting  himself  against  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  people  is  his  mis 
leading  statements  on  fluori¬ 
dation.  He  has  tried  to  create 
distrust  of  our  public  authori¬ 
ties,  and  more  than  that,  if  this 
fluoridation  should  be  ia- 
stalled,  he  will  try  to  sell  his 
spring  water  to  the  people  for 
a  dollar  a  bottle.’ 

“  ‘But,’  says  number  one. 
‘how  do  you  know  all  this  to 
be  true?’  ‘Oh,  I  know  all  this  b  1 
a  fact  for  I  read  it  in  an  edi 
torial  in  the  Enquirer,  and  yoo 
know  the  reputation  of  tiiat 
paper  for  honest  comment,’  re 
plies  number  two.  ‘Well,’  says 
number  one,  ‘that  man  shonli; 
be  fired  as  a  news  commen 
tator;  he  is  nothing  more  thar. 
a  cheat  and  a  liar.’ 

“It  is  impossible  to  tell  ho» 
many  of  the  readers  of  this 
newspaper  reacted  in  just  this 
way'  toward  those  articles 
which  the  majority  of  the  court 
consider  so  innocuous.” 

• 

Weeklies  Win  Rule 
.Vgainst  ‘’Handbill’  Ban 

La  Mesa,  Calif 
ruling  by  the  city  manager 
that  the  La  Mesa  I nde pendent 
and  the  La  Mesa  Seive,  weekly 
newspapers,  could  not  be  cir¬ 
culated  as  neither  had  second 
class  mailing  privileges,  ha.- 
been  reversed  by  the  city  at 
lorney. 

The  city  attorney  had  deter¬ 
mined  that  under  an  existing 
ordinance,  all  throwaway  news¬ 
papers  are  classed  as  handbills 
unless  the  Post  Ollice  grants 
them  second  class  mailing  priv¬ 
ileges.  Neither  paper  has  that 
classification,  and  the  ordinance 
prohibits  circulation  of  hand¬ 
bills. 

But  the  city  attorney  ruled 
the  ordinance  unconstitutional 
and  said  the  newspapers  could 
continue  to  publish  and  circulate 
under  the  freedom  of  press 
guarantee  of  the  Constitution. 

The  city  manager  then  in¬ 
structed  the  city  council  to 
amend  the  ordinance  to  permit 
circulation  of  the  newspapers. 
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man  about  town 


If  your  newspaper  were  published  in  Clover- 
leaf,  Texas,  you’d  know  all  about  Jim  Lloyd 
of  Western  Electric.  That  he’s  been  a  member 
of  the  community  volunteer  fire  department  for 
3  years  .  ,  .  has  been  its  chief  for  the  last  year 
and  a  half.  That  he’s  also  a  Boy  Scout  troop 
committeeman,  active  in  the  local  civic  club 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  his 
church. 

For  Jim  belongs  to  that  special  group  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  every  town  who  always  seems  to  find  the 


time  and  energy  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  com¬ 
munity’s  interest.  There  are  thousands  like  him 
in  Western  Electric  plants,  distribution  and  in¬ 
stallation  centers  across  the  country. 

We’re  always  delighted  when  we  hear  about 
Western  Electric  people  taking  a  voluntary  part 
in  their  communities’  aflFairs.  And  appreciative, 
too.  We  like  to  feel  that  one  reason  we  do  a 
good  job  as  the  manufacturing  and  supply  unit 
of  the  Bell  System  is  that  we’ve  been  fortunate 
enough  to  attract  people  like  these  to  work  for  us. 


Westarti  Electric 


MANUFACnillNO  AND  SUPTIT 
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New  Journal  Type 


Oregon  Journal  Joins 
Swing  to  New  Type 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


The  Portland  Oregon  Jownial 
has  switched  to  a  new  sans 
serif  type  face  in  its  classified 
columns,  joining  a  growing  list 
of  newspapers  that  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  there  is  an  im¬ 
portant  correlation  between 
want  ad  readability  and  results. 

One  of  the  compelling  reasons 
which  prompted  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  .Star  &  Tribune  to 
switch  to  a  more  readable  6  pt. 
face  in  August  was  its  aston¬ 
ished  discovery  that  approxi¬ 
mately  11%  of  respondents  to 
an  “Abbreviation  Survey”  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  couldn’t  read 
the  5  pt.  type. 

Classified,  which  has  been 
mercilessly  compressed  into 
nine-column  pages  with  type  as 
small  as  5  pt.  on  a  5  pt.  slug 
and  with  ads  divided  in  many 
cases  by  a  1  pt.  steel  rule,  has 
truly  tried  the  eyesight  and 
patience  of  its  readers.  News- 
I)apers  which  find  considerable 
errors  in  box  number  replies 
can  be  sure  that  their  leaders 
are  not  reading  the  tiny  digits 
correctly.  This  calls  for  a  sharp 
look  at  the  type  face  by  man¬ 
agement. 

It  goes  without  saying  that 
CAMs  would  be  delighted  to 
increase  the  size  and  legibility 
of  their  type  but  are  prevented 
from  doing  so  because  news¬ 
print  is  not  only  expensive  but 
it’s  scarce.  And,  when  want  ads 
occupy  more  space  usually  the 
advertiser  is  required  to  pay 
more  for  the  same  messge — a 
rate  increase. 

George  Putz,  the  Oregon 
Journal’s  CAM,  found  an  ideal 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 
THE  STATE! 


solution  to  this  teaser.  His  new 
type  face,  Linotype’s  Spartan 
Book  Condensed  (6  pt.  face  cast 
on  a  pt.  slug)  actually 

permitted  him  to  notify  adver¬ 
tisers  that  “Costs  are  going 
down!  Readability  is  going  up!” 
His  new  type  face,  while  more 
legible,  is  also  more  condensed 
and  has  a  better  alphabet  count 
(more  words  to  the  line).  An¬ 
other  plus  selling  point  CAM 
Putz  has  is  the  fact  that  the 
first  line  of  set  solid  ads  will 
now  appear  in  bold  face  type. 
(See  cuts.) 

The  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tri¬ 
bune’s  new  type  is  6  pt.  Futura 
Book  on  a  pt.  slug  —  an 
achievement  made  possible  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  cutting 
short  the  descenders  on  three 
letters.  The  result  is  splendid 
from  the  optical  viewpoint  but 
will  result  in  slightly  increased 
space. 

*  *  * 


Brainstorm  Session 

“Brainstorming,”  a  device  em¬ 
ployed  by  advertising  agencies 
under  various  names  for  in¬ 
cubating  ideas,  has  come  to 
Classified.  Ralph  Sides,  CAM, 
the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspa¬ 
pers,  tried  it  out  on  his  staff 
and  sends  along  a  record  of  his 
experience: 

“Brainstorming  has  blown 
across  the  nation  like  hurricane 
F'lossie,  wrecking  normalcy  and 
leaving  a  wake  of  fragmentary 
ideas  strewn  around. 

“A  firm  or  person  with  keen 
perception  can  salvage  enough 
material  from  a  ‘brainstorming’ 
to  attack  any  problem  or  pro- 
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AUTOMATIC  POT  LOADING  UNIT 

•  Sava  ralood  tint* 

•  No  manual  loading 
•  No  Krap  bin 
KECP  HOUIN—tUY  NOIAN 


ALMOST  new  suburban  home,  modern  in 

every  detail,  with  many  built-in  fea¬ 
tures.  Surrounded  by  beautiful  trees  & 
beautifully  landscaped.  This  home  con¬ 
sists  of  2  bedrooms,  spacious  living  rm., 
separate  dining  rm.,  family  rm.,  2 
frplcs.,  2  baths,  utility  &  dble.  garage 
all  on  main  floor.  I  bedrm.,  party  or 
playroom  in  daylight  bsmt.  Near  Wood- 
row  Wilson  high  school.  Really  a  lovely 
home  at  $30,000.  Owner  will  consider  a 
trade  in  the  following  location  between 
SE  000th,  Gresham,  Gilsan  and  Powell. 

Call  MO  0-0000. _ 

i  ACRE  of  ground,  fruit  trees  and  plenty 
of  shade;  4  rms.  and  bath;  dbl.  gar., 
with  spare  bdrm.  &  util,  room  in  one 
side.  Barn  &  chicken  house.  Good  well 
with  plenty  of  water.  On  a  blacktop 
road,  schl.  bus  &  mail  or  door.  Furni¬ 
ture  &  Westinghouse  washer  &  dryer  & 
livestock  may  be  purchased.  $7500. 
00000  SW  Bryant  rd.  Oswego. _ 

3- BEDRM.  A  brand  new,  too!  loads  of 
closet  space,  golden  oak  firs,  through¬ 
out  lovely  birch  kitchen.  Located  on 
o'sized  wooded  lot.  Just  I  bik.  from 
trans.  &  shopping.  Full  price  only 
$10,950.  Easy  Gl  or  FHA  terms.  Drive 
to  SE  000th  &  Holgate.  turn  right  I 
bIk.,  or  call  Mr.  Smith.  PR  0-0000. 
tor  earlier  appointment. 

4- YR.-0LD  spacious  2-bdrm.  home. 
Youngstown  kitchen  and  dishwasher.  Oak 
floors,  oil  heat.  2  frplcs.,  patio.  At¬ 
tached  garage.  Also  2  bldgs,  with  ultra 
modern  fryer  setup  with  6500  sq.  ft. 
100x460  grounds.  Paved  street,  near  bus 
&  schools.  To  settle  estate.  $14,500. 

Batik  ^erms.  BE  0-0000.  _ 

LARGE  living  rm.,  dining  rm.,  hwd. 
floors  handy  kitchen  with  eating  space. 
FCB,  oil  pipe  furnace,  oversized  ga¬ 
rage,  100x120  level  Cyclone  fenced  lot, 
12  bearing  fruit  trees.  Complete  sprin¬ 
kler  system.  Bus,  schools  &  shopping 
close.  $8750.  Bal.  on  contract.  $60 
per  mo.  BE  0-0000^ _ 


ject  development  far  beyond  its 
normal  growth.  Brainstorming 
can  be  applied  to  any  business 
or  project. 

“The  secret  is  to  have  a  group 
with  common  interests  to  cast 
inhibitions  to  the  four  winds 
without  fear  of  criticism  or 
judgment  and  approach  a  speci¬ 
fic  subject.  The  outgrowth  is  a 
spontaneous  outbur.st,  like  fire¬ 
works,  of  ideas.  It  requires  a 
moderator  and  a  few  selected 
persons  of  the  group  to  be 
‘brainwashed’  so  they  will  spark 
the  meeting. 

“.  .  .  At  a  PNPA  Classified 
Clinic  G.'i  CAMs  popped  off  227 
ideas  in  less  than  an  hour.  Some 
of  those  ideas  I  carried  back 
home.  This  prompted  me  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  our  weekly  staff 
meeting  and  with  three  pre¬ 
pared  questions  we  produced  87 
ideas  in  4.'j  minute.s.  22  of  these 
ideas  will  be  utilized,  13  of  them 
are  already  in  use,  the  residue 
is  surplus.” 

«  *  4 

Talk  About  Salesmen 

Ross  G.  Johnson,  CAM,  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard,  began 
his  talk  before  the  fall  meeting 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association,  deplored  the  jirac- 
tice  of  shifting  a  display  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  to  the  post 
of  classified  manager  or  head¬ 
ing  the  classified  department 
with  some  one  inexperienced  in 
that  line  of  advertising. 

“Actually,”  he  said,  “there 
would  be  more  justification  in 
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em  In  every  detail,  with  mu, 
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arate  dining  rm..  family  rm  j 
frplcs.,  2  baths,  utility  A  dble  'r^ 
rage  all  on  main  floor.  1  bedrm 
party  or  playroom  in  dayllehi 
bsmt.  Near  VVocdrow  Wilson  hirk 
school.  Really  a  lovely  home  •• 
S30.000.  Owner  will  consider  ■ 
trade  in  the  followine  locatlcg  hr 
tween  SE  000th.  Gresham.  Gllssn 
and  Powell.  Call  MO  0-0000. 

1  ACRE  of  around,  fruit  trees  stiii 
P'entv  of  shade;  4  rms.  and  bath 
dble.  car.,  with  spare  bdrm.  A  uti' 
room  in  one  side.  Barn  A  chicken 
house.  Good  well  with  plenty  tt 
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bus  A  mall  at  door.  Furniture  a 
Westinchouse  washer  A  drver  t 
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3- BDRM.  and  brand  new.  too!  Lxiaili 

cf  closet  space,  colden  oak  flr« 
throuchout:  lovely  birch  kitchen 
Located  on  o'sized  wooded  lot.  Jmt 
1  bik.  from  trans  A  shopplnc.  Fu'; 
price  only  $10.9.">0.  Easy  r.I  or 
FHA  terms.  Drive  to  SE  000th  k 
Holcate.  turn  rieht  I  bik..  or  call 
Mr.  Smith.  PR  0-0000  for  earliet 
appointment.  _ 

4- YR.-OLD  spacious  2-bdrm.  home 
Younc-stown  kitchen  with  dleli- 
washer.  Oak  firs.,  oil  heat.  2  frplci 
patio.  Attached  carace.  Also  2 
bides.,  with  u'tr;i  modern  fryer  set¬ 
up  with  6.500  sq.  ft.  100x460 
grounds.  Paved  street,  near  bus  k 
schi.oIs.  To  settle  estate.  $14,500 
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LARGE  living  rm..  dininc  rm. 
hwd.  floors.  Handy  kitchen  with 
eating  sp.ace,  FCB.  oil  pipe  fun 
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fruit  trees.  Complete  sprinkler 
system.  Bus.  schools  A  shopplnz 
close.  .$8750.  Bal.  on  contract.  $60 
per  mo.  BE  0-0000. _ 


making  a  classified  advertising 
salesman  retail  advertising 
manager  than  taking  a  man 
with  no  classified  experience  and 
placing  him  in  as  CAM.” 

He  advised  the  advertising 
executives  to  study  the  accounts 
in  their  own  papers  and  find 
to  their  amazement  how  many 
started  as  classified  accounts 
and  were  developed  into  display 
accounts. 

“The  average  revenue  per 
page  of  classified  is  practically 
twice  as  high  as  retail  adver¬ 
tising,”  the  speaker  declared, 
“because  all  classified  pages  are 
solid,  paid  for  advertising,  not 
requiring  news  to  touch  each  ad 
less  than  a  page  in  size.  This 
greatly  assists  in  keeping  dis¬ 
play  rates  lower  than  classified 
rates,  per  inch  or  per  page,  al¬ 
lowing  for  more  volume,  more 
accounts  and  more  revenue. 

“In  the  case  of  the  Register- 
Guard,  were  classified  elimin¬ 
ated,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
same  dollar  revenue,  retail 
rates  would  have  to  be  increased 
r>r»%  and  advertising  volume 
would  have  to  remain  constant." 


Ads  in  6  pt.  Spartan 

Cincinnati 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is 
setting  its  classified  columns  in 
Linotype’s  Spartan  Book  Con¬ 
densed.  The  new  face  is  6-point 
Spartan  Book  Condensed  cast 
on  a  5% -point  slug.  The  En¬ 
quirer  also  is  using  it  for  its  ^ 
market  reports  and  box  scores. 
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will  travel  500,000*  miles  to 


fleet  of  Herrick  trucks 


*  Based  on  actual  mileage ...  9  months  1956 ! 
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serve  our  steadily  growing 
list  of  customers 


WILLIAM  C.  HERRICK  INK  CO 


KA»T  RUTHSRPOWer.  M.  O. 


In  the  next  12  months. 


Press  Built  by  Scott 
Embodies  Innovations 


Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Several  innovations  in  desig^n 
and  function  went  into  a  five- 
unit  press  with  pair  of  folders 
manufactured  here  by  Walter 
Scott  &  Co.,  Inc.,  tor  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald. 

According  to  David  J.  Scott, 
president,  the  folder  embodies 
the  latest  practices  in  web  as¬ 
sociation  now  in  general  use  on 
all  Scott  presses.  The  folder 
was  equipped  with  automatic 
visible  oiling  to  all  bearings, 
and  was  also  equipped  with 
automatic  safety  clutches  that 
throw  out  and  disconnect  the 
main  folder  drive  from  the 
motor  shaft  and  press  the  red 
button  stop  simultaneously. 

The  folder  (the  3  to  2  ratio 
exclusive  with  Scott)  also 
delivers  a  folded  edge  forward; 
all  main  driving  gears  are  en¬ 
closed,  made  of  alloy  steel,  and 
run  in  oil-tight  cases.  There  is 
also  incorporated  an  interrupter 
type  kicker  which  eliminates 
having  to  adjust  it  to  conform 
to  the  size  of  paper  and  num¬ 


ber  of  pages  being  printed  on 
account  of  weight. 

Roller  Change 

There  also  was  a  material 
change  made  in  design  between 
the  drag  roller  and  the  nipping 
roller.  All  cylinder  bands  for 
adjusting  the  diameter  of  the 
folding  cylinder  for  different 
number  of  pages  can  be  in¬ 
dividually  adjusted,  or  collec¬ 
tively,  by  turning  one  screw. 

An  important  point  of  this 
or  any  other  folder  is  the  nip¬ 
ping  rolls  which  pull  sheets 
down  the  former.  This  new 
press  embodies  the  latest  design 
of  nipping  roll  bearers.  These 
bearers  keep  a  steady  pull  on 
the  sheets  coming  over  the 
former,  do  not  crack  the  edges, 
and  prevent  the  paper  from 
tearing  when  the  reader  turns 
over  the  pages. 

In  addition  to  the  folders  be¬ 
ing  equipped  with  double  upper 
farmers,  they  have  double  bars 
to  turn  a  color  sheet  up  or 
down. 

The  press  units  were  all 


A  PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERING  APPROACH 

TO  PRINTING  PRODUCTION  EFFICIENCY 

.  .  .  planned  to  meet  your  requirements  w/hile  reliev¬ 
ing  your  mechanical  staff  of  layout  and  construction 
problems. 

OUR  SERVICES 

Investigations  of  plant  sites 
Analysis  of  existing  operations 
Reports  on  layouts  and  estimates  of  costs 
for  new  departments,  plant  additions  and 
new  plants 

Complete  plans  and  specifications 
Procurement  of  materials  and  equipment 
Supervision  of  construction 
and  equipment  installation 

As  Professional  Engineers  we  serve  our  clients  in  all  phases 
of  the  program,  including  preliminary  planning,  depart¬ 
ment  layouts  and  building  design.  During  construction  we 
represent  the  client  as  Supervisors  of  Construction  and 
Equipment  Installation. 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSmS  •  CHARIOHE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


equipped  with  two  main  up¬ 
right  drive  shafts  on  each  unit 
and  all  units  were  equipped 
with  either  single  or  double 
reverse  drives,  it  only  being 
necessary  to  move  a  single 
lever  to  reverse  a  printing 
couple. 

Three  of  the  units  were 
equipped  with  color  cylinders 
in  addition  to  six  built-in  color 
fountains. 

All  units  were  equipped  with 
the  page  cut-off  device  for  the 
control  of  ink.  Guards  were 
made  of  cast  alloy  aluminum 
the  same  thickness  as  iron 
guards.  All  black  fountains 
were  equipped  with  waist-high 
mechanically  operated  ink  ad¬ 
justments. 

Shipped  Intact 

This  machine  was  shipped, 
all  units  intact  including  color 
cylinders,  ready  to  skid  on  to 
the  substructure  which  had  been 
erected  in  advance.  The  entire 
press  was  in  Dallas  within  10 
days  of  leaving  the  Scott  Com¬ 
pany  erecting  floor. 

The  five  new  units  give  the 
Times  Herald  26  units  of  Scott 
presses. 

Superintending  the  shipment 
(total  weight  around  200  tons) 
was  Earl  Britton,  Scott  chief 
engineer. 

The  company,  with  its  devel¬ 
opments  reaching  a  new  peak, 
is  now  building  new  electronic 
top-speed  pasters. 

Scott  is  proud  of  its  tradi¬ 
tion  as  well  as  its  latest  devices 
and  developments.  For  instance, 
it  is  now  serving  the  fourth 
generation  in  Toronto,  having 
installed  its  first  presses  there 
in  1881. 

Mr.  Scott  said  that  the  extra- 
high  speed  press  recently  in¬ 
stalled  by  his  Arm  for  the 
Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free  Press  is 
a  prime  example  of  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  flexibility  of  Scott 
equipment. 

The  installation  consists  of 
six  straight  line  units  with  3- 
color  plate  cylinders  and  2-color 
couples  with  double  ending  ar¬ 
rangement.  There  are  four 
single  reverse  drives.  There  is 
also  a  pair  of  upper  formers 
equipped  to  run  a  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion. 

• 

New  Salesman 

Gardener  DeMallie,  general 
manager  of  New  England  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  announces 
the  appointment  of  Anthony 
Miller  to  join  Tony  Cronin  in 
servicing  eastern  sales  from  the 
New  York  office.  Mr.  Miller 
has  been  associated  with  the 
newspaper  supply  business  for 
20  years,  in  the  ink  and  print¬ 
ing  equipment  fields. 

EDITOR  &  PUBI 


Press  Stars 
In  Glass -Wall 
Building 

Sheboygan,  Wis 

A  $50O,OCO  expansion  pro. 
gram  undertaken  by  Press  Pub. 
lishing  Co.  in  June,  1955. 
reached  the  pay-off  stage  h«re 
Monday,  Oct.  29,  when  the  first 
papers  came  off  a  five-unit 
Goss  press  installed  in  a  glass- 
walled  addition  to  the  firm'; 
publishing  plant. 

A.  Matt  Werner,  editor  inc 
publisher  of  the  Sheboygn 
Press,  pushed  the  button  thi: 
set  the  new  press  in  motion.  Bt 
observed  that  the  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  was  undei  taken  at  a  tint 
when  economic  morale  in  tb 
community  was  at  a  low  ebb  be¬ 
cause  of  the  UAW-CIO  striki 
against  the  Kohler  Co.,  leadini 
employer  in  the  area. 

The  80-page  capacity  of  tin 
new  press  will  enable  the  Sbe 
boygan  Press  to  provide  ROP 
color  any  day  of  the  week. 

The  48-page  limit  on  the  ole 
Duplex  tubular  press  had  pn- 
cluded  use  of  color  on  heiT; 
advertising  days. 

The  new  press  weighs  IS 
tons  and  rests  on  a  slab  of  con¬ 
crete  30  inches  thick,  50  feet 
long,  and  11  feet  wide.  To  mini 
mize  vibration  elsewhere  in  the 
building  the  slab  is  not  ur 
chered  to  any  part  of  the  31 
by  84-foot  building  in  whici 
it  is  housed. 

Modern  des'gn  of  the  addi¬ 
tion  which  houses  the  new  press 
includes  floor-to-ceiling  glass 
walls  on  two  sides  to  enable 
passers-by  to  see  the  press  in 
operation.  The  interior  is  fin¬ 
ished  in  gleaming  green  tile. 

The  old  Duplex,  already  sold 
dates  back  in  pai-t  to  1924  when 
the  present  Sheboygan  Pres 
building  was  erected.  Its 
original  capacity  of  24  pages 
was  increased  later  to  36  pages 
and,  in  1947,  to  48  pages. 

• 

Foreman  Named 

La  Crosse,  Wh 

Eugene  J.  Fuchs  has  beer, 
appointed  foreman  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  La  Croew 
Tribune,  succeeding  Henry  J- 
Hoelzer,  who  has  retired  after 
46  years  with  the  newspaper 
Mr.  Fuchs  joined  the  Tribune  in 
1914  as  a  printer’s  devil  and 
since  1944  has  been  assistant 
foreman  in  charge  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  section.  Mr.  Hoelzer 
learned  to  set  type  on  the  f-n 
Crosse  Morning  Chronicle  and 
went  to  the  Tribune  in  1907. 
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Rules  governing  awards  for  outstanding  run-of-paper 
newspaper  color  reproduction  of  national  ads  during  1956- 
57  were  announced  this  week  by  the  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives,  co-sponsors  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  in  which  Editor  &  Publisher  will  provide  the  awards. 


An  award  will  be  made  for 
the  best  printed  reproduction  of 
national  or  general  rate  ROP 
newspaper  color  advertisements 
placed  by  an  advertising  agency 
in  each  of  12  classifications. 

Special  E&P  awards  will  be 
jriven  to  12  newspapers,  to¬ 
gether  with  certificates  of  merit 
to  the  advertisers  and  their  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  who.se  ads 
are  judged  as  winning  top 
honors  in  each  classification, 
including  three  colors  and  black, 
and  one  color  and  black,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circulation  groups. 

Competition  covers  national 
ads  appearing  in  daily  news¬ 
papers  between  Oct.  1,  1956  and 
.May  31,  1957.  Deadline  for  en¬ 
tries  has  been  set  for  July  1, 
1957  by  the  ROP  Color  Confer¬ 
ence  Committee  in  Chicago. 

E&P  awards  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  winning  newspa¬ 
pers,  advertisers  and  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  at  the  Second  ROP 
Newspaper  Color  Conference  to 
be  held  here  at  the  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Sept.  23-25,  1957,  it  was 
announced  by  AANR  President 
J.  Donald  Scott.  Co-sponsoring 


the  ROP  color  reproduction 
contest  with  AANR  are  the  Art 
Directors  Club  of  Chicago  and 
the  Advertising  Agency  Produc¬ 
tion  Men’s  Club  of  Chicago. 

J.  H.  Sawyer  will  again  serve 
as  conference  chairman,  follow¬ 
ing  the  successful  first  ROP 
Newspaper  Color  Conference 
here  last  September,  when  more 
than  800  newspaper  and  allied 
color  experts  attended.  (E&P, 
Oct.  6,  page  9.)  Appointment  of 
vicechairman  to  assist  Mr.  Saw¬ 
yer  and  his  1957  color  confer¬ 
ence  committee  will  be  announ¬ 
ced  later.  Plans  now  call  for 
the  1958  conference  to  be  held 
in  New  York  under  AANR 
sponsorship. 

With  the  1957  ROP  Color 
Conference  set  for  Chicago,  en¬ 
tries  in  the  ROP  color  conte.st 
are  to  be  mailed  to  the  Chicago 
Committee  for  final  judging. 
Outstanding  entries  in  both  full 
color  and  spot  color  will  be  on 
display  at  the  1957  conference. 

Following  are  the  rules  gov¬ 
erning  the  1956-57  ROP  news¬ 
paper  color  reproduction  com¬ 
petition  : 
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"Try  not  to  worry  about  it  .  .  .  after  a  while,  it  begins 
to  look  like  that  to  everyone." 
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BASIS  OF  AWARDS:  Each  award  will  be  made  upon  the  printed 
reproduction  of  a  color  advertisement  as  it  appeared  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  edition  of  the  newspaper  submitting  the  entry.  Printed  re¬ 
production  will  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  submitted  news¬ 
print  tear  sheet  by  a  jury  to  be  selected  and  announced  at  a 
later  date. 

CL.ASSIFICATION  OF  ENTRIES:  An  award  will  be  made  for 
the  outstanding  printed  reproduction  of  an  R.O.P.  newspa(>er 
color  advertisement  in  each  of  twelve  classifications  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

F«M>d  .Subject  in  Three  Colors  and  Black: 

Newspapers  with  circulation  under  100,0tl(» 

Newspapers  with  circulation  of  100,000  to  500,000 
Newspapers  with  circulation  over  .500,000 

(ieneral  Subject  in  Three  Colors  and  Black: 

Newspapers  with  circulation  under  100,000 
.Newspapers  with  circulation  of  100,000  to  500,000 
Newspapers  with  circulation  over  500,000 

Food  .Subject  in  One  Color  and  Black: 

Newspapers  with  circulation  under  100,000 
Newspapers  with  circulation  of  100,000  to  500,000 
Newspapers  with  circulation  over  500,0(K) 

(Ieneral  Subject  in  One  Color  and  Black: 

Newspapers  with  circulation  under  100,000 
Newspapers  with  circulation  of  100,000  to  500,000 
Newspapers  with  circulation  over  500,000 

AWARDS:  by  Editor  &  Publisher  for  each  of  the  twelve  win¬ 
ning  advertisements  will  be  presented  to  the  newspapers,  the 
advertisers,  and  the  advertising  agencies  concerned  at  the  1957 
R.O.P.  Newspaper  Color  Conference. 

AWARD  RULES: 

( 1 )  Entries  are  limited  to  national  or  general  rate  R.O.P. 
newspaper  color  advertisements  placerl  by  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency  and  appearing  in  daily  newspapers  be¬ 
tween  October  1,  1956  and  May  31,  1957  inclusive. 
(Note:  in  succeeding  years  dates  will  be  June  1  to 
May  31.) 

(2)  Each  tear  sheet  must  be  identified  and  labeled  as  to 
color,  subject  and  circulation  classification,  newspaper, 
date,  advertiser,  and  advertising  agency. 

(3)  The  entry  fee  of  $5.00  must  accompany  the  entry. 
The  $5,00  fee  permits  entry  of  a  maximum  of  twelve 
advertisements  in  either  3  colors  and  black  or  1  color 
and  black,  regardless  of  subject  classification  (i.e. 
3-color  and  black  and  1-color  and  black  are  two  sepa¬ 
rate  classes  and  a  $5.00  fee  must  be  paid  for  each  if 
entries  are  made  in  each).  Checks  should  be  payable 
and  sent  to  R.O.P.  Color  Conference,  Room  520,  333 
No.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.  All  entries  and 
checks  must  arrive  by  July  1,  1957. 

(4)  The  advertisements  submitted  with  each  entry  must 
be  representative  tear  sheets  from  edition  runs.  Each 
tear  sheet  must  be  mounted  with  Scotch  tape  on  an 
18"  X  24"  single-weight  white  mounting  board.  The 
label  portion  of  the  Entry  Blank,  properly  and  com¬ 
pletely  filled  out,  must  be  securely  pasted  to  the  lower 
left  hand  comer  of  the  mounting  board.  Entry  blanks, 
or  additional  entry  blanks,  may  be  obtained  directly 
from  the  B.O.P.  Color  Conference  Committee. 

(5)  The  Awards  Committee  is  composed  of  members  of: 
American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives, 
Art  Director’s  Club  of  Chicago,  Adverti.sing  Agency 
Production  Men’s  Club  of  Chicago,  and  Editor  &  Ptm- 
LiSHER  Magazine.  This  committee  will  select  the  jury 
and  assist  them,  as  necessary.  All  entries  qualifying 
for  final  judging  will  be  on  display  at  the  Second 
R.O.P.  Newspaper  Color  Conference.  Awards  will  be 
presented  to  the  winning  newspapers,  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  and  advertisers,  at  the  Second  R.O.P.  Newspaper 
Color  Conference,  to  be  held  September  23,  24,  and  25, 
1957,  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel  in  Chicago. 

(6)  All  entries  become  the  property  of  the  Award’s  Com¬ 
mittee  and  will  not  be  returned. 
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GOLDEN 


MEET  A  MAN 
WE  WORK  FOR! 


(.Jiances  are  you  thought  it  was  tlie  other  way 
around.  Hut  this  man  — symbolic  of  25.000  Ksso 
Dealers  — doesn't  work  for  us.  In  fact,  the  shoe 
is  on  the  other  foot! 

Actually  he’s  our  customer— a  very  important 
customer  .  .  .  an  independent  businessman  who 
buys  Ksso  products  from  us  anti  resells  them  to 
you  at  his  Ksso  Station.  He  chose  the  Ksso  Sign 
for  a  very  definite  reason.  He  believes  that  our 
jiroducts— together  with  our  reputation  and  our 
metluxls  of  doing  business- give  him  the  best 
possible  chance  for  personal  success. 

The  reconis  hear  out  the  w  isdom  of  his  choice. 
()\er  WO  dealers  have  been  with  us  .iO  years  or 


more.  Another  5,021  have  served  you  at  the 
Ksso  Sign  for  over  20  years;  still  another  K5H5 
for  more  than  10  years.  They  could  have  sold 
another  brand  at  any  time,  but  they  like  the  way 
we  operate  and  the  way  you  prefer  the  ever- 
improving  products  we  supply  — such  as  our 
new  (ioi.DKN  Ksso  Kxtra. 

So  next  time  you  slop  in  at  an  K.sso  Dealer's, 
look  at  him  in  a  new  light.  He’s  doing  an  impor¬ 
tant  job  and  he's  doing  it  well.  He’s  making  his 
()wn  way  in  a  highly  competitive  business.  And 
though  we're  dedicated  to  helping  him  in  that 
business  all  we  can.  please  remember  this— your 
Ksso  Dealer  may  wear  an  Ksso  uniform  .  .  .  but 
he's  in  business  for  himself. 


n  HAT'S  liEHISD  THIS  SI  CCESSFI  L  KELATKP^SHIP? 


Hecause  it  might  be  of  general  interest,  we  highlight  here  st)ine  of  the  principles,  unchanged 
throughout  the  )ears.  under  which  we  do  business  with  the  men  who  sell  you  our  products: 


•  Tlic  nioioring  pul)lic  is  best  served  by  the  distribution 
of  |ietroleum  products  tbrougb  service  stations  oper¬ 
ated  bs  independent  inercbants. 

•  Our  customers,  the  f!sso  Dealers,  are  free  to  run  tbeir 
luisinesses  as  they  see  fit. 

•  We  do  not  enter  into  exclusive  dealing  cmitracts  on 
gasoline,  oil.  tires,  batteries  or  accessories.  We  try  to 
sell  our  Ksso  Dealers  on  stocking  and  niercbandising 
our  Ksso  and  Atlas  products  because  we  feel  it  is  to 
t>ur  mutual  advantage  that  they  do  so. 

•  K'so  leadership,  tbrougb  research,  is  assurance  to  our 
dealers  that  we  will  continue  to  supply  them  with  the 
best  in  product  (piality. 

•  W  e  know  it  is  goo<l  business  and.  tlierefi>re.  urge  our 
dealiTs  to  maintain  clean  and  attractive  looking  sta¬ 
tions  and  to  provide  prompt  ami  courteous  service, 
because  experience  aiul  consumer  research  have 
proved  that  these  attract  more  customers. 


When  we  have  the  opportunity  to  deal  with  someone 
who  has  demonstrated  his  ability  as  a  good  merchan¬ 
diser.  we  do  so  in  preference  to  one  who  is  neglectful 
of  his  business. 


•  Twenty  percent  of  Ksso  Dealer  outlets  are  owned  by 
doctors.  law>ers.  widows,  estates,  legislators,  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  and  people  in  just  about  every 
walk  of  life.  These  we  lease  and,  in  turn,  sublease  to 
dealers.  Seventy  percent  are  either  owned  by  the 
dealer  himself  or  leased  bv  him  from  others. 


We  consult  with  representative  groups  of  our  dealers 
on  new  merchandising  programs  and  dealer  problems 
in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  their  opinions  and 
comments. 


We  and  our  dealers  are  depentlent  upon  each  other 
for  success.  For  this  reason,  we  must  work  together 
in  every  possible  way. 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


This  message  appeared  recently  in  newspapers  in  major  cities  in  the  area  served  by  Esso  Dealers 
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a|M*r’«  Ceiitenarv,  Robert  W.  CoreLAN,  manag- 

n  Li*  L  i¥  j  *ng  editor,  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 

Publisher  Honored  Times-Star  -  elected  director 

Fremont,  Ohio  of  Cuvier  Press  Club. 

Publisher  Frank  J,  Daubel  of 
the  Fremont  News-Messenger 
was  awarded  a  plaque  by  his 
employes  at  the  lOOth  anniver¬ 
sary  celebration  of  the  paper 
recently. 

Mr.  Daubel  was  honored  in 
the  57th  year  of  his  work  in  the 
printing  and  publishing  held. 

Several  hundred  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  a  number  of  Ohio  news¬ 
papermen,  attended  the  cele¬ 
bration. 

The  publisher  was  business 
manager  of  the  old  Lorain 
Times-Herald  before  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  Fremont  News-Mes¬ 
senger. 

The  News-Messenger  observed 
its  100th  anniversary  of  publish¬ 
ing  a  28-page  issue  without  ad¬ 
vertising. 


Don  Mills,  formerly  in  the 
PR  department  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  reporter  for 
the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 
—  appointed  regional  promo¬ 
tional  repre.sentative  for  TV 
Cuide. 


William  Willis  Leggett, 
formerly  with  the  Glens  Falls 
(N.Y.)  Post-Star  —  to  Sports 
Illustrated  as  reporter. 


Tom  Sellers,  formerly  of  the 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger -En¬ 
quirer  —  te  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  as  city  editor, 
succeeding  JOE  AZBELL — pro¬ 
moted  to  sales  promotion  di¬ 
rector.  Wesley  Owens,  Adver¬ 
tiser  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter — to  the  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger-Enquirer. 

Henry  S.  Evans,  veteran  ♦  ♦  • 

newspaperman  and  advertising  Jean  Marc  Leger,  editorial 
and  public  relations  executive —  room  of  the  Montreal  (Que.) 
appointed  advertising  manager  La  Presse  —  to  the  Montreal 
of  the  Potter  Aeronautical  (Que.)  Le  Devoir  where  he  will 
Corp.  specialize  in  international  news 

•  ^  «  coverage. 

*  •  • 

Arthur  Laro,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Guy  Epperson— rejoined  the 

Post— elected  president  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser- 
Texas  Gulf  Coast  Professional  Journal  display  staff  after  six 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  months  with  the  Air  Force.  Bob 

^  ^  ^  Smith  and  Bob  Beckwith 

joined  the  display  staff. 

Theodore  Andrica,  national!-  *  *  « 

ties  editor  of  the  Cicve/arui  Jacques  Trepanier,  Quebec 

(Ohio)  Press-to  he  honored  by  ^ity  resident  correspondent  of 
the  Cleveland  Folk  Arts  As-  Montreal  (Que.)  La  Patrie 
■soc.ation  for  his  30  years  of  as  legislative  assem- 

writmg  the  news  of  nationality  j,,  representative, 
groups.  •  •  • 

Roger  Walker,  member  of 

Bill  Wild,  city  building  and  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver- 
police  reporter  for  the  Parkers-  tiser-Joumal  display  staff  —  to 
burg  (VV.Va.)  Sentinel  —  left  director  of  the  business  review 
to  join  the  Huntington  (W.Va.)  page,  succeeding  William  Daw- 
Herald-Dispatch  staff  as  re-  son — named  head  of  the  newly- 
porter.  created  art  department. 


INFORMAL  CHAT  during  a  lull  in  lAPA  business  brings  together 
Roger  H.  Ferger,  publisher  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and  Ramon 
Blanco,  editor  of  El  Imparcial,  Guatemala  City,  (Story  on  page  72). 


Houston  Horn,  formerly  Robert  J.  Lee.ney — appointed 
general  reporter  for  the  Nash-  to  the  newly-created  post  of 
ville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean  and  chief  editorial  writer  for  the 
the  Columbia  (Mo.)  Tribune —  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register. 
to  F.Y.L,  Time  Inc.’s  company  He  has  been  with  the  Register 
newspaper.  since  1939. 


Carlo  M.  Sardella,  formerly  Ade  Banks,  formerly  assist- 
with  the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  ant  city  editor,  San  Fernando 
Press  and  Ventnor  (N.J.)  Crier  (Calif.)  Valley  Times  —  now 
— to  the  public  relations  staff  of  city  editor, 
the  A1  Paul  Lefton  Co.,  Inc.  ♦  ♦  • 

*  •  •  Richard  F.  Gibeau,  former 

Bill  Fader,  formerly  on  the  reporter  for  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
news  staff  of  the  Redd'ng  Wayne 

(Calif.)  Record-Searchlight  —  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel— appoint- 
on  the  copy  desk  of  the  San  ed  director  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
Francisco  (Calif.)  News.  Fine  Arts  Foundation. 


Harry  R.  Joyce  recently  com-  John  S.  Mires,  retired  editor 
pleted  45  years  with  Fairchild  and  publisher  of  the  Liberty 
Publications  newspapers.  Press  —  celebrated  his  90th 

^  ^  ^  birthday  recently.  He  still 

„  .  ,  writes  a  column,  “Paragraphs", 

Mary  Jane  Hodges,  formerly 

with  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  *  *  * 

Eagle-Tribune — to  Sports  Ulus-  _  _  , 

Richard  J.  Kosmicki,  a  for- 
trated  as  an  art  researcher.  .  rr  •  t  « 

mer  reporter  on  the  Harrisburg 

*  *  *  (Pa.)  Patriot  and  News  staff— 

George  D.  Bayless,  formerly  now  a  general  assistant  in  the 

on  the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Journal  advertising  department  of  the 
— now  staff  writer  for  the  Tam-  Dictaphone  Corp.,  New  York. 
pa  (Fla.)  Tribune  as  Manatee  «  *  * 

County  correspondent.  Helen  R.  Weiner,  former 

*  •  *  reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles 

Henry  W.  Marks  Jr.,  for-  (Calif.)  Herald-Express  — nev) 

merly  Cincinnati  advertising  society  editor  for  the  Santo 
representative  of  the  Wall  Monica  (Calif.)  Daily  Chrow- 
Street  Journal  —  transferred  to 
the  Journal’s  advertising  sales 

staff  in  Chicago,  replacing  WiL-  John  H.  Gamble,  formerly 
LARD  Hall  —  named  assistant  with  UP  in  Chicago — now  gen¬ 
advertising  manager  of  the  Mid-  eral  assignment  reporter  with 
west  Eldition.  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 
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Yoo  will  never  know 
bow  prodnctivc  a  church 
pace  can  be  until  yon 
nee  the  Keieter  “Support 
the  Church’*  adi.  Keieter 
ade  are  the  product  of 
yeari  of  research — by 
both  newspaper  and 
church  people. 


CLIP  AND  MAIL  TO 

KEISTER  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


Strasburg,  Virginia 

Please  send  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  sample  proofs  of 
the  Keister  “Support  the 
Church’’  ads. 


Name 


Newspaper 

Circulation 


SUU 


Now  Runnini  la  Over  9S0  Newspapers 


mention 


Walker  New  CAM 
Of  Observer  Pub.  Co. 

Washington,  Pa. 
Max  R.  Walker,  who  has  been 
associated  with  the  Observer 
Publishing  Co.  since  1946,  ha.s 
been  named 
Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Man¬ 
ager  by  James 
S.  Lyon,  execu- 
t  i  V  e  vicepresi- 


Grantland  Rice  Award  275  at  Dinner 
Goes  to  *Red’  Smith  ^  . 

The  second  annual  Grantland  llonoring  JOy 
Rice  Memorial  Award  of  the  Centralia  Ill. 

Sportsmanship  Brotherhood,  for  -  ,,  ’ 

outstanding  sportswriting  in  the  „  over  the 

Rice  tradition,  was  presented  United  States  joined  Central lans 
to  Walter  “Red"  Smith  of  the  ^  Verae  E.  Joy 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  at  a  occasion 

luncheon  Nov.  1  at  Toots  Shor’s 
restaurant. 

‘Luckiest  Guy’ 

“I’m  the  luckiest  guy  because 
I  have  the  best  job  in  the  world 
and  the  best  friends,”  said  Mr. 

Smith  in  accepting  the  hand- 


Centralia,  Ill. 
Friends  from  all  over  the 


McDuff 


Marihelen  McDuff  former  plaque.  “It  was  my  most 

re"rtr  totheS; 


dent  and  gen-  reporter  for  the  Doi/as  (Tex.) 

Public  j  gruUful  for  his 


on  the  occasion 
of  his  50th  an¬ 
niversary  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Sentinel. 
Two  hundred 
and  seventy-five 
sat  down  to  a 
testimonial  din¬ 
ner. 

The  dinner  was 
Joy  a  surprise  to  the 

man  who  took 
over  as  publisher  Nov.  1,  1906 


r>  1  *•  n-  .  -f  tu  r«  .  ^  shall  be  grateful  for  his  man  who  took 

the  company.  Relations  Director  of  the  Great  -  „ii  *  ui-  u  xt  .  innc 

Mr.  Walker  Southwest  Corporation.  friendship  all  my  life.  over  as  pub  isher  Nov.  1.  1906 

served  in  the  *  *  *  Mrs.  Kitty  Rice  was  present,  "^hen  his  father,  T.  L.  Joy,  re- 

Walk.r  Classified  De-  Warren  H  Onken  member  Russell,  sports  editor  of  tired  from  the  paper.  The  affair 

partment  from  of  tlS^Lsiness  steff  Tf  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  was  sponsored  by  the  Chamber 

1946  until  October  1950  when  w  *•  -n  ^ on  V  #  winner  of  the  first  Grantland  of  Commerce,  and  thousands  of 

lJ4b  until  October,  iJbU  when  Martinsville  (Va.)  Bulletin  for  ^  as  in- 


^e  was  Vecalled  to’  activ’e  duty  Srpastiour  and  onrh^  ^ 

with  the  Army,  serving  in  -named  general  mana^  speakers.  Bill  yitations  were  sent  to  out-of- 

Korea.  On  his  return  in  1951,  thTunton  llZ)ZZ  SL^  .T 

.  .  . _ J  ^  r^.  me  iJinwn  \ina.j  x/uu^  uuizert.  .nnrto  the  VFW  Auxiliarv  nlanned  the 


he  was  transferred  to  the  Dis¬ 
play  Advertising  Department 
as  a  salesman. 


Raymond  W.  Kwapil,  for-  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  — 
merly  with  the  Freeport  (Ill.)  joined  Sterling  Associates,  New 
Journal  -  Standard  —  joined  the  Haven  publicity-ad  agency, 
copy  desk  staff  of  the  South  *  ♦  * 

Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune.  - 


me  lyinion  ^lna.J  uany  i^iiizen.  American  sports  columnist,  the  VFW  Auxiliary  planned  the 

*  *  *  could  not  be  present  because  menu  for  the  banquet.  In  Cen- 

Nelson  S.  Winters,  formerly  hja  83-year-old  mother,  who  tralia  there  was  no  formal  in- 

on  editorial  staff.  New  Haven  jjves  with  him,  had  fallen  and  vitation  list;  word  was  quietly 
(Conn.)  Journal -Courier  and  broken  her  ankle.  spread  about  by  Al  Schmidt,  C 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  —  ^  of  C  executive  secretary  who 

joined  Sterling  Associates,  New  handled  arrangements. 

Haven  publicity-ad  agency.  Leaves  Qly  Desk  A  replica  of  a  large  bronze 

*  ♦  •  To  Work  in  D.  C.  plaque  to  be  affixed  to  the 

Tom  Johnson,  publisher  of  Racine,  Wis.  Sentinel  Building  was  presented 

the  Dolores  (Colo.)  Star — elec-  Serge  E.  Logan  assistant  city  Norman  Grandt,  presi- 


~  i”!!*®**  ted  president  of  the  San  Juan  editor  of  the  Racine  (Wis.)  tlent  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
the  ur  in  Washington,  D.C.  Association.  Daily  Journal-Times  and  Sun-  merce.  A  replica  of  a  certificate 

*  *  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  doj/  Bulletin,  has  been  awarded  thanks  from  the  Junior 

George  Shivers,  formerly  of  a  Congressional  Fellowship  by  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  read 

the  photographic  staff,  Camden  Uan  F^tner,  former  sports  American  Political  Science  by  James  Broughton,  president. 
(N.J.)  Courier-Post — now  tech-  ®  J  Association.  He  will  work  on  Mr.  Joy,  who  earlier  in  the 

nical  representative  for  East-  ...  enp-pp/Hno-  Tapk  Trav  staffs  of  Congressional  com-  day  was  presented  with  an  en- 
man  Kodak  DAL^-to  the  staff  of  the  Wono-  |"ittees.  House  and  Senate  mem-  grayed  silver  bowl  by  employes 

*  •  *  I  I  /T  H  I  ^tnr.RiiUetin  beis  in  Washington  until  July  of  the  Sentinel  at  a  coffee  party, 

John  A.  Wickland,  a  former  \  •  -f  1957.  Mr.  Logan  has  been  said  he  was  “totally  ffabber- 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune  *  •  •  Journal-Times  staff  since  gasted”  by  the  dinner.  “I’m  per- 

staff  writer  specializing  in  busi-  David  K.  Martin,  formerly  1950,  as  a  police  reporter,  city  fectly  amazed  to  see  my  friends 


John  A.  Wickland,  a  former  v  •  1957.  Mr.  Logan  has  been  said  he  was  “totally  ffabber- 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune  *  •  •  Journal-Times  staff  since  gasted”  by  the  dinner.  “I’m  per- 

staff  writer  specializing  in  busi-  David  K.  Martin,  formerly  1950,  as  a  police  reporter,  city  fectly  amazed  to  see  my  friends 
ness  news — joined  Archer-Dan-  on  the  news  staff  of  radio  sta-  hall  and  political  reporter,  and  who  have  travelled  so  far  tc 


iels-Midland  Co.,  agricultural  tion  KFAB  in  Omaha,  Neb. —  assistant  city  editor. 

products  processing  concern,  as  to  the  Lincoln,  Neb.,  bureau  of  _ 

publicity  manager.  AP.  .  ^  ^ 


Donald  Martin,  on  the  busi-  William  J.  Daley  Jr. — ap- 
ness  staff  of  the  Enterprise  pointed  national  advertising 
(Ala.)  Ledger  —  married  to  manager  of  the  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Melba  Perdue.  News. 

*  *  •  «  •  * 

Lionel  A.  Lemieux,  city  edi-  Fred  Van  Pelt,  formerly 
tor  of  the  Leunston  (Me.)  Even-  with  the  copy  desk  of  the 
ing  Journal — awarded  for  dis-  Wheeling  (W.Va.)  InteUigeneer 


WHY? 


tinguished  service  to  Bates  0)1-  — joined  the  general  news  staff 
lege  at  Lewiston,  Maine.  of  the  Martinsville  (Va.)  Bul- 

*  *  *  letin.  Patricia  Lee  Vint,  for- 

Stephen  Hale,  recently  in  merly  of  the  Bulletin  staff — 
PR  work  with  the  Savannah  accepted  a  position  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Ga. —  women’s  department  of  the 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Gaines-  Riehmorul  (Va.)  Times  -  Dis- 
ville  (Ga.)  Daily  Times  as  gen-  patch. 
eral  reporter.  Charles  Duke,  •  •  • 

circulation  manager  for  the  Thomas  D.  Zumbo,  UP  radio 
D-T — named  retail  advertising  staffer — transferred  to  the  New 
manager.  York  local  desk. 
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visit  me.’ 


Has  Woman’s  Suffrage  Failed? 

Now  is  the  time  when  politicians, 
pollsters  and  pundits  polish  apples 
to  give  the  little  woman  voter  for 
her  influence  at  the  polls.  But  a 
political  scientist  once  said,  “The 
criterion  of  political  influence  is 
the  number  of  jobs  you  can  win 
and  hold  for  your  side.” 

Of  2,023  important  government 
offices,  women,  after  36  years  of 
voting,  hold  only  53  or  2.6  percent 
— which  is  clearly  taxation  with¬ 
out  representation  and  evidence 
that  wily  politician  Adam  still  has 
Eve  buffaloed  with  his  snaky  flat¬ 
tery. 


(Cofyrifki  1954,  John  Emery  But.) 
No.  6  ia  a  Wiokly  Stritt 
RESEIVC  VOUt  TERRITORY  NOW 


WHY? 


TTni  f  rit*  Faotura  wMb 

a  Fufura  by  JOHN  IMtMY 
79  SIDNEY  PUCE.  INODKLTN  1.  N.  V. 


Advantages 
For  Weekly 
In  Offset 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 
Changing  a  weekly  newspaper 
from  letterpress  to  offset  can 


“Perhaps  less  than  20  bona 
fide,  successful  newspapers,*’ 
Mr.  Wilcox  said,  “are  printed 
by  offset  in  Iowa.” 

A  number  of  reasons  can  be 
suggested  for  publishers’  gen¬ 
eral  hesitancy  in  accepting  the 
offset  process,  he  said. 

Publishers  shy  away  fiom 
the  heavy  investment  in  plant 
and  know-how  required  to 
establish  offset.  “Then  too,” 


mean  a  substantial  production  Wilcox  said,  “they  are  reluc- 
saving,  according  to  Dave  tant  to  change  from  tried  and 
Sutherland,  publisher  of  the  tested  techniques.” 

Montezuma  (Iowa)  Republican.  Aside  from  technological  limi- 
Speaking  at  the  Fall  News-  tations,  which  Mr.  Wilcox 
paper  Conference  sponsored  by  thinks  are  rapidly  disappearing, 
the  State  University  of  Iowa,  he  perhaps  the  biggest  factor  oper- 
said:  ating  against  offset,  he  said,  is 

“The  Republican  was  looking  that  publishers  tried  the  pro- 
id  we  think  cess  too  soon  and  did  not  give 
it  a  long  enough  trial  period. 

most  sub¬ 
in  casting. 


“Very  simply,  offset  got  a  bad 
stantial  saving  is  in  casting,  reputation.” 

‘Using  the  offset  process  we  Typesetting  devices  for  offset 
eliminate  9.1%  of  our  casting,”  are  being  perfected  and  should 
he  pointed  out,  “Now  we  cast  soon  be  moderately  priced,  he 
only  three  mats  a  week.”  said.  “Presses  still  pose  the 

His  paper  runs  a  lot  of  pic-  largest  problem,  though,”  he 
lures.  Previously  the  Republi-  said.  “Optimum  size  seems  to 
L*an  had  trouble  getting  en-  be  17  by  22,  which  creates  a 
g  I  avers.  “We  solved  that,  too,”  collating  problem  and  a  tipping 
he  noted.  problem  if  regular  format  is  to 

One  change  the  Republican  be  retained.” 

made  when  it  switched  to  off-  • 

set  was  to  junk  its  press  Howard  J.  Albert, 

[•ameras  and  turn  to  35  mm.  . 

cameras.  C^irciilator,  Ketire^^ 

Walter  Wilcox,  executive  sec-  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

retary  of  the  American  Council  Howard  J.  Albert.  71,  cir- 
for  Education  in  Journalism,  culation  manager  of  the  Pitts- 
■eported  on  research  he  had  un-  burgh  Sun-Telegraph,  closed 
lertaken  for  the  SUI  School  his  career  Nov.  1 — 50  years 
)f  Journalism  on  offset  produc-  and  six  months  from  the  time 
ion  of  weekly  newspapers.  he  joined  the  Pittsburgh  (la- 

He  pointed  out  that  approxi-  zette  Times  on  May  1,  1906. 
nately  60  newspapers  in  Iowa  He’ll  keep  his  finger  on  news- 
i.se  offset,  but  that  many  of  paperdom’s  circulation  pulse- 
hese  newspapers  are  located  in  beat,  however.  Some  of  his  free 
^ery  small  communities  or  are  time  will  be  spent  visiting  such 
he  weak  papers  in  a  two-paper  friends  (and  former  Pittsburgh 
ommunity.  In  1941,  he  said,  newspaper  men  who  learned  the 
;ome  16  Iowa  papers  used  off-  business  from  him)  as  Frank 
et,  but  none  of  these  could  be  Vail,  state  road  man  for  the 
ailed  a  typical  weekly  news-  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  circula- 
)aper.  tion  department. 


new .  plants  •i  modernizations  ,^extensions 


ENGINEERS  •  ARCHITECTS 

Botton  IB,  Mom.  N*w  Ywk  17,  N.  Y.  Spoftanberg,  S.  C. 

316  StvoH  StfMt  41  Eotl  42iMi  SfrMt  A^fgoDHiry  Bldg. 

Brochure  avaUable  on  request 


1  By  Boy  H.  (]o|)|>eriid  ^ 

I  Cherchez  le  Cliche  I 

B  Q — VVhy,  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  what  on  earth  are  you  1 

M  doing  here  in  Editor  &  Publisher?  | 

I  A — I  am  playing  hooky  from  my  mentor,  Frank  Sul-  i 

g  livan,  that  witty  man  of  letters  who  made  me  what  I  1 

m  am  today.  I  u.sed  to  be  a  newspaperman  myself,  you  1 

m  know.  1 

B  Q — Felt  impelled  to  return  to  the  scene  of  the  crime,  1 

M  eh?  But  does  Mr.  Sullivan  know  about  your  back-  i 

B  ground  as  a  newsman?  1 

I’  A — He  considered  it  my  finest  qualification  when  J 

g  he  hired  me  as  a  cliche  expert.  I 

M  Q — Ah,  yes.  Well,  to  work.  Shall  we  inaugurate  the  J 

g  interview?  1 

5  A — I’d  rather  you  didn’t  swipe  my  stuff.  But  let’s  § 

g  launch  it.  1 

a  Q — Theft  is  a  serious  charge,  Mr.  Arbuthnot.  And  i 
g  incidentally,  charges,  in  the  press,  are  always —  S 

g  A — Hurled.  i 

M  Q — To  be  sure.  I  would  prefer  made,  but  then  news-  I 

p  paper  readers  can  seldom  be  choosers.  Now,  would  you  g 

B  tell  me —  i 

I  A — Sorry  to  interrupt,  but  as  a  newsman,  1  never  § 

g  told.  Always  advised.  1 

g  Q — Thank  you.  I  suppose  you  claimed  your  sources  § 

J  were  authoritative?  1 

g  A — Claimed,  yes.  Never  asserted.  Often  contended,  g 

g  though.  B 

g  Q — Indeed.  How  has  your  health  been?  1 

P  A — I’m  in  the  pink  of  condition  now,  although  I  1 

^  suffered  a  leg  fracture  in  a  mishap  a  year  ago.  g 

I  Q — You  mean  your  leg  was  broken  in  an  accident?  B 

I  A — You  heard  me.  I  also  sustained  some  lacerations,  § 

g  contusions,  and  abrasions,  but  as  I  said.  I’m  OK  now.  g 

W  Q — Glad  to  hear  it.  That  you’re  OK,  I  mean.  W’hat  1 

g  about  the  time  thieves  broke  into  your  apartment?  1 

E  A — The  place  was  a  shambles.  The  marauders  made  J 

g  their  getaway  with  upwards  of  $500.  g 

g  Q — Too  bad.  What  do  you  do  for  amusement?  1 

g  A — Oh,  1  witness  a  ball  game  now  and  then.  They  -g 

g  hiked  the  admission  charge  recently,  but  attendance  ^ 

g  has  been  boosted  in  spite  of  it.  J 

g  Q — Do  you  expect  to  get  a  new  car  when  next  year’s  j 

g  models  are  out?  g 

B  A — I  anticipate  that  I  will  secure  one,  yes.  I  am  g 

g  anxious  to  see  them  unveiled.  1 

g  Q — I’d  like  to  buy — I  mean,  secure — one  myself.  But  4 

B  I  wish  the  dealers  would  slash  their  prices.  j 

g  A — You’re  learning.  If  you  keep  at  it,  you’ll  be  M 

g  able  to  turn  plain  English  into  journalese  promptly.  g 

B  Q — You  mean  on  time?  | 

g  A — No,  I  mean  promptly.  At  once.  P 

m  Q — About  your  job  as  a  cliche  expert — does  it  pay?  1 

g  A — You  mean,  is  it  lucrative?  Well,  it  pays,  or  f 

6  lucres,  better  than  newspapering,  but  then  almost  any-  j 

g  thing  does.  J 

g  Q — What  did  you  do  before  you  were  a  newspaper-  g 

=  man  ?  g 

g  A — Well,  prior  to  that  time  I  had  no  visible  means  1 

g  of  support,  although  I  was  a  genial  host.  After  I  inked  J 

I  the  pact  with  Mr.  Sullivan,  I  really  hit  my  stride.  J 

B  Although  1  am  famous,  I  have  been  described  as  quiet  j 

p  and  unassuming.  1 

g  Q — Are  you  easily  embarrassed?  1 

s  A — Well,  I  am  red-faced  when  someone  beats  me  to  J 

■  the  cliche.  g 

B  Q — It  was  very  good  of  you  to  take  this  time  out  for  1 

=  us,  Mr.  Arbuthnot.  Cliches  must  be  the  lifeblood  and,  3 

B  paradoxically,  at  the  same  time  the  rigor  mortis  of 

g  newswriting.  3 

I  A — You  can  say  that  again.  g 
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STEEL 


Steamboat  'Round  The  Bend!  This  ancient  river  cry  is  being  repeated  daily  at 
Disneyland,  the  fantasy  world  that  appeals  to  grown-ups  as  much  as  youngsters. 
The  boat  is  a  scaled-down  version  of  an  early  American  river  boat;  but  unlike  its 
early  counterparts,  it  is  safely  armored  with  hull  plates  made  from  IJSS  Steel- 
furnished  by  Columbia-Geneva  and  U.  S.  Steel  Supply  Divisions. 


I  an  laie  rrom  lexas.  This  immense 

TV  tower  near  Dallas  is  almost  % 
of  a  mile  high  (1,521  feet  to  be  ex¬ 
act).  Naturally,  they  don't  want  it 
to  fall  down,  so  it  is  anchon*d  with 
about  five  miles  of  lISS  Tiger  Brand 
guy  line.  The  guys  range  from  I'Hi 
to  2  inches  in  diameter.  They  are 
anchored  in  concrete  as  far  as  1,050 
f»“t*t  from  the  base  of  the  tow«*r. 


Stainless  Steel  Telephone 

Booth.  Here's  the  last  word  in 
outd<M)r  telephone  booths.  It 
has  a  translucent  skylight  d()me, 
fluorescent  lamps  and  even 
boasts  an  electric  eye  to  turn 
lights  on  when  it  becomes  dark! 
It  is  made  almost  entirely  from 
IJ.S.S  Stainless  Steel  to  assure 
ojmplete  immunity  to  weather, 
wear  and  abuse.  Since  the 
gleaming  surface  can't  wear  off. 
it  will  stay  |)ermanently  bright 
and  attractive,  requires  no 
maintenance. 


Fur  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  this  advertiaement,  write  United  State*  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittaburnh  :tO,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  and  CYCLONE  FENCE  COLUMBIA-GENEVA  STEEL  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  NATIONAL  TUBE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  TENNESSEE  COAL  &  IRON  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  UNITE  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  OivWoat  o/ UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPaiUTION.  PITTSBURGH 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES.  INC..  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  .  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  6-2815 

SEE  Th*  United  Slates  Steel  Hour.  It's  a  full-hour  TV  program  presented  every  other  week  by  United  Slates  Steel.  Consult  your  local  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 
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List  of  News  Type 
Cut  on  Unit  System 

A  one-sheet  listing  of  news 
type  faces  cut  on  the  unit  sys¬ 
tem  is  now  available  from  In¬ 
tertype  Corporation,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  This  list  shows  47  dif¬ 
ferent  fonts  of  Ideal,  Imperial, 
Regent,  Regal  and  Rex  faces  in 
sizes  from  5%  pt  to  10  pt  in 
various  two-letter  matrix  com¬ 
binations;  the  figure  size  in  ten- 
thousandths  of  an  inch  and  the 
basic  column  measure  designed 
for  wire  service  tape. 

The  Intertype  faces  listed  have 
been  cut  on  the  unit  system  in 
order  to  make  them  adaptable 
to  automatic  typesetting  me¬ 
thods.  All  unit  fonts  listed  may 
be  used  for  any  required  column 
width  when  tape  is  perforated 
locally. 


Tax  Liability 
Defined  for 
JointTrucking 


Publishers  who  engage  in  co¬ 
operative  arrangements  for 
trucking  newspapers  to  outly- 
ing  areas  by  carrying  other  pub¬ 
lications  as  well  as  their  own 
must  pay  a  Federal  transpor- 
tation-for-hire  tax  even  though 
no  money  is  exchanged. 

This  ruling  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  makes  parties 
to  joint  carrying  systems  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  revenue  act  section 
dealing  with  firms  “engaged  in 
the  business  of  transporting 
property  for  hire.” 

IRS  illustrated  its  position 
in  this  manner: 

“A  and  B  each  publish  a 
large  daily  newspaper  in  the 
same  city.  They  entered  into 
an  agreement  for  an  exchange 
of  services  in  connection  with 
the  deliveries  of  their  papers  to 
neighboring  towns  and  cities.  A 
agreed  to  deliver  bundles  of 
B’s  papers  along  with  his  to 
dealers  and  distributors  in  one- 
half  of  the  outlying  areas,  while 
B  in  turn  agreed  to  deliver 
bundles  of  A’s  papers  along 
with  his  to  dealers  ard  dis¬ 
tributors  in  the  other  half.  All 
deliveries  are  made  by  trucks 
owned  by  the  publishers.  Each 
paper  computes  the  cost  of  op¬ 
erating  its  trucks  in  connection 
with  the  joint  deliveries  and  the 
total  of  the  costs  are  then 
shared  equally. 

“While  it  is  true  under  the 
circumstances  described,  there 
is  no  pa>  ment  of  a  charge  m.ade 
in  money  by  one  publisher  to 
the  other  for  the  delivery  serv¬ 
ice,  there  is  a  payment  made 
by  each  pub'isher  to  the  other 
in  the  form  of  service. 

“Accordingly,  it  is  held  that, 
in  the  exchange  of  delivery 
services  between  the  two  pub¬ 
lishers,  each  publisher  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  ‘a  person  engaged 
in  the  business  of  transporting 
property  for  hire’  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Code,  to  the 
extent  that  he  delivers  the  other 
publisher’s  papers.  Since  50% 
of  A’s  costs  with  respect  to  the 
joint  deliveries  performed  by 
him  will  be  paid  by  B,  A  is 
liable  for  the  collection  of  the 
transportation  tax  on  50%  of 
his  costs  from  B.  Similarly,  B 
must  collect  the  transportation 
tax  on  50%  of  his  costs  from 
A.  Each  publisher  should  col¬ 
lect  the  tax  from  the  other  and 
remit  it  to  his  District  Director 
of  Internal  Revenue.” 
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NEW  OFFICERS  of  tho  Now  England  Nowtpapon  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  are:  Loft  to  right— John  Sorensen,  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times,  vicepresident;  Burt  B.  Mader,  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  retiring  president;  Joseph  L  Woods,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
president;  and  Walter  C.  Crighton,  New  London  (Conn.)  Day, 
secretary-treasurer. 


in  your 

Communication 
.  Paper-VNAork  . 


No  rowindin^  to  got  ot  fttort  of  Just  FLIP  OVCII. 

3,000'  to  9,000'  longthft  givo  2 1  to  63  hour*  of  UNINTERRUPTCO  torvico. 
19"  betwoon  fold*.  ond  fttondord  width*. 

Spociol  width*  on  ordor. 

Fostor,  ootior  filling.  No  nood  to  crimp,  ond  croo*o. 

perfection  folded  "PERFORATOR**  di*ponso*  diroctly  from  corton. 


FOLDED 


Eliminoto*  mo**ago  intorruption*  duo  to  roll  chongo*. 
Approximately  28SO'  of  ALL  USEABLE  PAPER  per  carton. 

18"  botwoon  fold*.  Stondord  width*  ovoiloblo. 

Require*  lo**  *terage  *poco. 

Conory,  white,  pink,  green. 

perfection  FOLDED  "PRINTER"  di*pon*e*  directly  from  corton. 


In  any  consideration 
of  bottled  soft  drinks  by  the 
press  in  matters  relating  to  their  sale 
and  use  by  the  American 
consumer,  they  should  definitely 
be  considered  as  grocery  food 
items,  a  classification  to  which  they 
are  entitled  along  with  the 
many  other  foods 
with  which  they  compete 
for  consumer  favor. 


The  Psychological  Value  of 

Bottled  Carbonated  Beverages  as  a  Food  Item 


Since  bottled  carbonated  soft  drinks  provide  a  con¬ 
venient  and  pleasant  few  minutes  of  rest  while  they  are 
being  consumed,  they  are  definitely  of  psychologic  value. 
Usually  the  short  “time  out”  for  a  soft  drink  is  not 
taken  alone.  More  often  than  not  the  pleasure  is  shared 
by  a  co-worker  or  another  member  of  the  family  in  a 
little  interlude  of  conversation.  “Man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone,”  and  it  is  the  universal  instinct  of  sharing 


a  brief  period  of  relaxation  over  one  of  these  effervescent 
drinks  which  produces  the  deeper  satisfaction  to  the 
mind  and  body. 

In  such  a  short  period  of  relaxation,  the  body  be¬ 
comes  more  quickly  and  deeply  relaxed  when  an  energy¬ 
giving  bottled  soft  drink  provides  the  psychological,  as 
well  as  physiological,  values  which  contribute  much 
toward  lowering  the  “pace  that  kills.” 


The  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Bever¬ 
ages  is  a  non-profit  association  of  manufac¬ 
turers  of  bottled  soft  drinks,  ivith  members  in 
every  State.  Its  purposes  ...to  improve  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  methods  through  edu¬ 
cation  and  research,  and  to  promote  better 
understanding  of  the  industry  and  its  products. 


AMimCAtl 

BOTTURft 

cah^mati* 

•CVtIIACAA 


The  National  Association^^ of  the  Soft  Drink  Industry 


American  Bottlers 
of  Carbonated  Beverages 

WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 
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Alma  Mater 
Cites  Author 
Of  Comic  Strip 

Washington,  Pa. 
Dr.  Nicholas  P.  Dallis,  Toledo 
psychiatrist  and  author  of  comic 
strips  “Rex  MorKan,  M.D.”  and 
“Judge  Parker,”  and  Gerald  A. 
Harshman,  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Sharon  (Pa.) 
Herald,  were  honored  by  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Jefferson  College 
at  Homecoming  ceremonies  heie 
recently. 

Both  are  graduates  of  W.  and 
J.,  Dr.  Dallis  in  1933  and  Mr. 
Har-shman  in  1930. 

The  citation  to  Dr.  Dallis, 
whose  comic  strips  are  di.stri- 
buted  by  Publishers  Syndicate, 
Chicago,  reads  in  part: 

“Tonight  .  .  .  we  recognize 
you  for  your  gigantically  suc¬ 
cessful  accomplishments  in  your 
field:  The  search  for  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  truth.  Through 
your  unique  creations,  ‘Rex 
Morgan,  M.D.’  and  ‘Judge 
Parker,’  you  daily  enlighten 
millions  of  persons  throughout 
the  world  on  medical  and  legal 
conceptions  and  misconceptions, 
exposing  chicanery  and  bringing 
comfort  to  your  readers  and 
good  will  to  the  medical  and 
legal  practitioner  at  large.” 

The  citation  to  Mr.  Harshman 
reads  in  part: 

“After  your  graduation  from 
Washington  and  Jefferson  Col¬ 
lege  you  embarked  on  a  career 
in  journalism  which,  initiated 
with  great  promise,  has  since 
brought  to  you  high  public  es¬ 
teem  and  prestige.  From  cub  re¬ 
porter  you  have  risen  through 
the  ranks  to  become  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Sharon 
Herald,  a  position  you  fill  today 
with  considerable  distinction. 

“In  1955  you  were  elected 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  signal  honor  which  long 
leadership  in  your  chosen  pro¬ 
fession  richly  merited  .  .  .” 

Dr.  Dallis,  speaking  at  the 
Alumni  Homecoming  Banquet, 
stressed  that  while  his  comic 
strip  “Rex  Morgan,  M.D.” 
served  as  a  vehicle  to  carry 
messages  of  help  and  medical 
information  which  clarified 
many  wrong  impressions  about 
the  medical  profession,  it  had 
to  be  done  in  a  way  that  was 
appealing  and  interesting. 

“The  relationship  of  Dr.  Mor¬ 
gan  and  his  nurse  June  Gale,” 
Dr.  Dallis  said,  “is  therefore  a 
purposeful  and  deliberate  one 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


"The  voters  agreed  with  your  editorials,  Sir;  congratulations!" 


established  to  keen  rearier  in¬ 
terest.” 

Over  the  Homecoming  week¬ 
end,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dallis  were 
guests  of  the  Observer  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  publishers  of  the 
Wa!thiv,gton  Oheerver  and  the 
Washington  Reporter,  at  a  din¬ 
ner  at  which  Guy  R.  Day  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Reporter, 
was  host. 


News  Workshop 
Attended  by  300 

Honolulu 

Three  hundred  persons  at¬ 
tended  the  Homohdu  Adver¬ 
tiser’s  first  news  workshop. 

The  .session,  given  by  editorial 
staff  members,  presented  an 
opportunity  for  non-professional 
publicists  to  get  a  quick  course 
in  preparing  club  or  community 
news  in  a  professional  way. 

Raymond  S.  Coll,  editor,  wel¬ 
comed  the  group.  Ho  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Thurston  Twigg- 
Smith,  managing  editor,  who 
spoke  on  Community  and  Or¬ 
ganization  News.  Buck  Buch- 
wach,  city  editor,  spoke  on 
How  to  Make  the  Most  of  News 
Opportunities.  Columnist  Bob 
Krauss  explained  How  to  Get 
Mentioned  and  photographer 
Gordon  Morse  gave  pointers  on 
How  to  Make  a  News  Picture. 

After  a  coffee  break,  the  sec¬ 
tion  was  given  over  entirely  to 
the  women’s  pages.  Drue  Lytle, 
women’s  editor,  opened  with  the 
panel  discussion  and  intro¬ 
duced  members  of  her  staff. 

At  the  luncheon  that  followed. 
Publisher  l^orrin  P.  Thurston 
spoke  on  1957 — The  Most  Chal¬ 
lenging  Year  in  Hawaii’s  His¬ 
tory. 


Newsmen  on  Stage 
In  Press  Club  Benefit 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

The  Winnipeg  Press  Club,  an 
organization  of  newsmen,  radio, 
and  television  .staffs,  is  hard  at 
work  on  its  production  of 
“Stalag  17.” 

Every  member  of  the  cast  is 
a  working  newsman,  and  some 
of  the  leads  are  being  taken 
by  Bill  McPherson,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Winnipeg  Tri¬ 
bune;  Bob  Noble,  veteran  Free 
Press  reporter;  Bill  Mindess,  a 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration  news  editor,  and  Pat 
McDougal,  staff  announcer  and 
newscaster  for  radio  station 
CKRC. 

The  club  is  putting  on  two 
performances  of  the  show  in 
the  Playhouse,  one  of  Winni¬ 
peg’s  largest  auditoriums.  A 
professional  director,  Peggy 
Green,  has  been  hired  to  direct 
the  play,  and  performances  are 
set  for  Nov.  12  and  13. 

Money  raised  in  the  project 
goes  for  maintainance  of  club 
rooms.  A  special  club  commit¬ 
tee  has  been  set  up  to  work  on 
plans  for  a  new  Press  Club,  and 
tentative  plans  have  been  drawn 
up  for  quarters  in  a  new  build¬ 
ing. 

• 

Riirkbani  Suspend8 
One  of  3  Weeklies 

East  Haven,  Conn. 

The  East  Haven  News,  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  established  in 
1930,  has  suspended  publication 
because  of  “rising  costs,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  James  C.  Burkham, 
publisher.  Mr.  Burkham,  for¬ 
merly  an  executive  with  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat, 
also  heads  the  Branford 
(Conn.)  Review,  and  the  Ham¬ 
den  (Conn.)  Chronicle. 


Reporter  Stuns 
Political  Experts 

Winnipeg,  Man. 
Elman  Guttormson,  police 
beat  reporter  for  the  Winnipeg 
Free  Press,  startled  the  experts 
when  he  met  with  success  in 
his  first  venture  into  politics. 

Mr.  Guttormson,  who  is  only 
27,  received  the  Liberal  nomina¬ 
tion  for  the  Manitoba  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  the  riding  of  St.  George 
(A  riding  may  be  compared  to 
a  congressional  district).  Most 
of  his  votes,  however,  came  from 
his  hometown  supporters  at 
Lundar,  a  small  town  north  of 
Winnipeg. 

The  tall,  lanky  reporter  nosed 
out  three  other  candidates  for 
the  nomination,  but  the  real  test 
comes  at  the  election  Dec.  .3. 
Opposing  him  will  be  candidates 
from  the  Conservative  and  So¬ 
cial  Credit  parties.  The  Social 
Credit  candidate,  T.R.  Thorvald¬ 
sen,  is  the  uncle  of  a  F ree  Press 
.society  staff  member. 

Mr.  Guttormson  began  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  copy  boy 
in  1947  at  the  Free  Press.  He 
has  been  on  the  police  run  for 
several  years,  and  his  well-pro¬ 
portioned  six-feet  plus  have 
often  caused  him  to  be  mistaken 
for  a  police  officer. 

Police  Chief  Robert  Taft,  who 
has  not  always  seen  eye-to-eye 
with  Mr.  Guttormson  on  news 
stories,  said  “we’re  just  tickled 
to  death  about  Elman’s  nomina¬ 
tion.” 

• 

Seltzer  Kept  Busy 
Aiitogrupliiiig  Book 

Cleveland 
Cleveland’s  largest  autograph 
party  turned  out  for  Louis  B. 
Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Press,  Oct 
30. 

From  noon  to  fi  p.m.  the  editor 
sat  in  the  grand  ballroom  of 
Hotel  Statler  and  signed  copies 
of  his  book,  “The  Years  IV  ere 
Good,”  an  autobiography. 

The  crowd  at  the  party,  given 
by  World  Publishing  Co.  of 
Cleveland  and  New  York,  num¬ 
bered  2,000. 

Tour  Sold  Out 

Cleveland 
With  surprising  suddenness, 
the  Cleveland  Press  sponsored 
European  tour  of  15  days  has 
been  sold  out  here.  Travel 
agents  reported  the  new’spaper’s 
plan,  for  the  Spring  of  1957, 
was  grabbed  before  even  a  seo- 
,  ond  section  could  be  announced. 
'  .\  waiting  list  has  been  set  up. 

The  tour  is  by  air  to  five  coun¬ 
tries. 
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o  on!  Tell  him... tell  him  to  call  an  expert 


It’s  advice  yon,  t(M).  can  confidently  follow  .  .  . 
to  consult  your  local  aj'ent  — an  expert  — when 
you  need  insurance  protection,  llis  personal 
knowledge  of  problems  like  yours  and  of  Icxal 
conditions  (|ualilies  him  to  exercise  sound  judg¬ 
ment  and  oiler  reliable  advit  e. 

It  is  the  business  of  a  (Capital  Stin  k  Clompany 
agent  or  broker  to  see  that  you  get  the  proper 
insinance  coverage.  He  is  one  of  2oo,oo(j  iiuie- 


pendent  local  agents  and  brokers  in  business  for 
themselves,  to  serve  you. 

Your  local  agent  is  nearby.  He’s  handy  when 
you  need  him  fast.  You  can  talk  to  him  any 
time.  He  will  see  that  you  have  the  right  kind 
of  insurance  and  the  right  amount,  whether 
it’s  fire  or  any  other  insinance.  So,  for  (juality 
insurance  service,  see  your  indepeiideiit  local 
Capital  StiK'k  Cloinpany  agent. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 


A  Service  Organization  Maintained  by  220  Capital  Stock  Fire  Insinance  Companies 
85  John  St.,  New  York  38,  N.  Y.  •  222  \V.  Adams  St.,  Chicago  6,  III.  •  465  California  St.,  San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 
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For  q  uality,  look  jor  this  sym¬ 
bol.  Only  an  indrfimdml 
Cafiital  Stock  Company  agent 
or  broker  may  display  it. 


Speaking  in  Golden  Tones 

Swedish  Unions  Raise 
Their  Voice  in  Press 

By  George  Williamson 


Stockholm 
The  largest  newspaper  trans¬ 
action  to  date  in  Sweden  has 
switched  two  traditionally  Lib¬ 
eral  dailies  to  the  Socialist  flag. 
At  the  same  time  it  marks  the 
end  of  two  decades  of  a  unique 
use  of  newspaper  columns  for 
furthering  the  private  interests 
of  a  sole  owner. 

The  purcha.se  of  Stockholms- 
Tidningen  (morning)  and  Af- 
tunhladit  (evening),  combined 
circ.  365,0()0,  by  the  Swedish 
Trade  Union  Confederation  for 
over  $4,000,000  is  part  of  a 
new  drive  by  the  unions  to 
expand  the  voice  of  the  Social- 
Democratic  Party.  This  is  the 
country’s  largest  party,  which 
governs  in  coalition  with  the 
Agrarians.  The  sale  became  ef¬ 
fective  Nov.  1. 

Kreuger’s  Crusade 
Both  papers,  owned  by  Stock- 
holms  -  Tidningen  Company, 


were  bought  by  Torsten  Kreu- 
ger  in  1937.  That  event  has 
more  than  the  usual  a  priori 
bearing  on  this  month’s  sale. 
It  is  generally  assumed  in 
Sweden  that  Kreuger  bought 
the  papers  specifically  to  carry 
on  the  often  bitter  propaganda 
campaign  against  the  Swedish 
Supreme  Court  which  has  filled 
his  papers’  columns  for  the 
last  20  years. 

As  one  leading  publicist  here 
expressed  it  privately,  “Kreu¬ 
ger’s  methods  o  f  using  the 
papers  in  his  fight  against  the 
Supreme  Court  is  certainly 
unusual  in  Sweden  and  prob¬ 
ably  in  any  country.”  Dagen^ 
S  g  he  te  r,  Sweden’s  largest 
daily,  said  editorially  Oct.  5: 
“For  most  Swedish  journalists 
and  probably  for  many  working 
on  those  newspapers,  the  pa¬ 
pers  which  have  been  sold  have 
been  a  stigma  on  the  Swedish 
press.” 


Torsten  Kreuger,  brother  of 
the  international  financier  Ivar 
Kreuger  who  committed  suicide 
in  March  1932  was  convicted  in 
1933  of  fraud  against  bond¬ 
holders  and  sentenced  to  one 
year  in  the  penitentiary  and 
1,500,000  kronor  in  damages 
($300,000  at  today’s  exchange 
rate).  He  served  six  months, 
and  six  months  were  considered 
served  by  the  period  of  arrest. 

Kreuger,  a  man  of  consider¬ 
able  wealth  has  made  four  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  Supreme  Court 
since  then  for  a  writ  of  error. 
The  last  appeal  was  rejected  in 
February.  On  Oct.  19  Kreuger 
opened  a  new  registering  of 
witnesses,  apparently  with  a 
view  to  a  future  appeal.  Uncon¬ 
firmed  rumors  say  the  70-year- 
old  Kreuger  is  setting  up  a 
foundation  which  wall  perpetu¬ 
ate  his  fight  to  clear  his  name 
even  after  his  death. 

In  between  appeals  Kreuger 
has  systematically  used  his 
papers  as  a  forum  in  his  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  courts,  the 
banks  and  many  individuals  in¬ 
volved  in  the  case.  His  jour¬ 
nalists  have  written  books  on 
his  behalf,  and  recently  two  of 
them  wrote  a  book  trying  to 
prove  that  Ivar  Kreuger  was 
murdered  by  New  York  finan¬ 
cial  interests. 

A  Losing  Venture 

Kreuger  has  had  volumes  of 
juridical  treatises  published 
trying  to  prove  his  innocence 
and  the  bank’s  guilt.  In  one 
case  the  attack  was  so  bitter 
that  the  bank  was  forced  to 
reply  with  equally  heavy  vol¬ 
umes  of  juridical  treatises.  In 
his  last  appeal  Kreuger  alleged 
that  his  lawyer  in  the  previous 
appeal  had  been  bribed  by  the 
bank. 

It  is  impossible  to  guess 
what  effect  this  private  war 
had  on  the  circulation  of  his 
papers,  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
statistics  that  his  circulation 
has  “stabilized”  (as  a  publish¬ 
ing  representative  here  puts  it) 
while  his  leading  competitors 
have  grown  rapidly  in  the  last 
10  years.  For  this  reason  it  is 
assumed  that  his  rise  in  adver¬ 
tising  volume  did  not  keep  pace 
with  the  national  average  in¬ 
crease  of  150%  over  the  period 
1950-56,  and  has  brought  heavy 
losses  to  the  company. 

In  1  9  5  5  it  lost  2,000,000 
kronor  ($400,000)  and  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  losing  3,000,000  in 
1956.  Besides  this  the  papers’ 
plant  is  in  need  of  moderniza¬ 
tion  and  new  presses.  In  this 
respect  the  sale  reflects  the 
cost-squeeze  which  has  forced 
10%  of  Swedish  papers  into 
failure  or  merger  since  1960. 


'the  sale  was  precipitated  by 
these  losses,  but  the  fact  the 
papers  went  to  the  Trade  Union 
Confederation  is  apparently 
only  partly  due  to  simple  busi¬ 
ness  arithmetic.  From  the  busi¬ 
ness  viewpoint,  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  was  the  only  prospective 
buyer  in  today’s  tight-credit 
Sweden  with  enough  liquid  cash 
to  sink  into  a  losing  business. 
But  beyond  that  is  the  fact, 
plainly  stated  by  Kreuger  him¬ 
self,  that  he  received  consider¬ 
able  help  from  the  Socialists  in 
his  long  fight  against  the 
courts  and  banks  but  none  from 
the  Liberals. 

Liberals  Bowed  Out 

The  Liberal  Party  wanted  to 
buy  the  papers  to  provide  a 
continuation  of  editorial  policy. 
Even  the  well-healed  Sventka 
Dagbladet  considered  buying  in 
order  to  get  an  afternoon  pa¬ 
per.  Dagbladet  retreated  at  the 
high  asking  price,  but  the  Lib¬ 
erals,  anxious  not  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  an  organ  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  city,  apparently  tried  fever¬ 
ishly  to  overbid  the  unions.  But 
it  appears  that  Kreuger  had 
already  received  an  option  pay¬ 
ment  from  the  unions  before 
he  opened  “negotiations”  with 
the  Liberal  Party  leader. 

In  1941  Kreuger  offered  to 
sell  the  papers  to  the  Confed¬ 
eration  on  condition  the  Social¬ 
ist  Party  would  support  him  in 
his  campaign  against  the 
courts.  The  prime  minister  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  condition, 
and  the  sale  fell  through.  .Ap¬ 
parently  even  this  month’s  sale 
has  a  condition  tied  to  it,  but 
not  one  that  tries  to  pressure 
the  government.  The  head  of 
the  Confederation  indicated 
that  Kreuger  will  keep  “a  cer¬ 
tain  influence”  in  editorial  pol¬ 
icy  for  three  years — which  most 
Stockholm  editors  assume  to 
mean  the  papers  will  continue 
to  support  Kreuger’s  interests. 

The  sale  touched  off  a  volley 
of  editorial  criticism  against 
Kreuger  for  selling  the  papers 
out  from  under  the  editorial 
staffs.  The  editors-in-chief  of 
both  papers  resigned  almost  im¬ 
mediately,  because  they  refuse 
to  uphold  the  political  ideas  of 
the  new  owner.  (The  editor-in- 
chief  of  S-T  was  his  son.) 

Kreuger  was  also  criticized  by 
the  Swedish  Journalists  Federa¬ 
tion  (equivalent  ANG)  for  com¬ 
pleting  the  sale  without  consult¬ 
ing  or  notifying  his  staff.  Many 
of  them  are  under  3-year  con¬ 
tract  and  cannot  leave,  despite 
their  political  convictions.  (Ex¬ 
ception  was  political  writers, 
who  were  allowed  to  res  gn.) 
Editorial  criticism  has  also  at¬ 
tacked  the  unions  for  trying  to 
{Continued  on  page  58) 
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Ifhen  better  automobites  are  built  Buick  will  build  them 


Here  is  Newness  for  the  Sake  of  Greatness — 


To  the  automobile  industry’s  great  tradition  of 
introducing  annual  new  car  models,  Buick  has 
c(»ntributed  more  than  its  share  over  the  years. 

But  the  1957  Buicks  go  beyond  that  —  to  a  newness 
vastly  more  than  tradition  alone  demands. 

F or  these  are  cars  totally  new  in  the  literal  sense  — 
and  wholly  different  in  control  and  obedience  from 
anythinfi:  you  have  ever  known  before. 

They  are  new  in  ways  you  can  see. 

In  new  bodies.  In  new  windshields.  In  new  silhouette 
lines. 

In  new  bumpers,  new  hoods,  new  roof  lines,  new 
safety-padded  instrument  panels,  new  controls,  new 
safety  steering  wheels,  new  color-mating  of  interiors 
with  exteriors. 

They  are  new  in  ways  you  can  feel. 

In  the  action  of  an  advanced  new  Variable  Pitch 
Dynaflow*  —  instant  Dynaflow  —  so  responsive,  so 
full-torque,  so  smoothly  flexible  in  “Drive”  that  the 
need  for  “Low”  has  been  practically  eliminated. 

In  the  answer  of  brilliant  new  V8  engines— snugged 
lower  in  the  hip-high  hoods  of  these  sleek  cars,  yet 


sized  to  a  d64-cubic-inch  displacement  for  an  all-time 
high  in  horsepower  and  compression. 

In  the  spectacular  surety  of  a  new  ride,  a  new 
handling,  a  new  braking,  a  new  steering. 

And  each  of  these  spanking-bright  ’57  Buicks  — 
Roadma.ster.  Super.  Century.  Special,  and  a  new 
Caballero  —  is  new  in  other  things  to  delight  you. 
thrill  you,  sparkle  your  eyes. 

Just  go  see  them  —  now  on  display  at  your  Buick 
dealer's  —  and  discover  all  that’s  new  in  the  newest 
new  Buick  ever  built. 

BL’ICK  Division  of  GENERAL  MOTORS 


1957  Buick 
JVow  on  Display 

Dealer^ 


*A>Mt  Advanftd  tmriotfU  Pitch  Oyntuftcm  is  the  only  Dynaflow  Buick  builds 
today.  It  is  uandord  on  Poadmaster,  Super  and  Ccntury-^optional  at  modest 
extra  cost  on  the  Special. 
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Swedish  Unions 

(Continued  from  page  56) 

buy  a  public  and  camouflage  the 
shift  in  politics. 

Both  papers  have  followed  a 
left-of-center  Liberal  editorial 
policy,  strongly  critical  of  so¬ 
cialism.  Neither  is  directly  tied 
to  the  Liberal  Party.  Afton- 
bladet  was  founded  in  1830  and 
rode  to  success  on  the  wave  of 
Liberalism  that  swept  Europe 
after  the  July  revolution  in 
France  the  same  year.  Stock- 
holms-Tidningen,  founded  1889, 
is  popularly  considered  the 
voice  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
bscause  it  has  supported  the 
party  to  great  extent  editori¬ 
ally,  and  the  party  leader  has 
been  a  regular,  paid  contributor. 
Also  the  party  has  received  free 
advertising  during  every  elec¬ 
tion  campaign.  But  neither  the 
editor-in-chief  nor  Kreuger  is  a 
member  of  the  party. 

Critics  do  not  object  so  much 
to  the  fact  that  the  Socialist 
press  is  hereby  expanded,  be¬ 
cause  their  share  of  total  cir¬ 
culation  has  been  far  below 
their  share  of  the  vote,  anyway. 
Based  on  1952  elections,  Social¬ 
ists  had  46%  of  the  vote  but 
only  17%  of  total  newspaper 
circulation.  Liberals  had  25% 
of  the  vote  and  50%  of  the  cir¬ 
culation. 

The  purchase  is  an  indication 
of  the  financial  strength  of 
Swedish  labor  and  of  a  stepped- 
up  interest  in  getting  a  strong 
press.  At  a  Labor  Congress  in 
September — before  the  public 
knew  about  negotiations  for  the 
sale,  which  were  underway  even 
then — the  Confederation  raised 
its  “press  tax”  on  members 
from  20  ore  (4  cents)  a  month 
to  50  ore  (10  cents)  a  month. 
This  now  gives  the  unions  7,- 


500,000  kronor  ($1,500,000)  a 
year  with  which  to  subsidize 
the  Social-Democratic  press, 
most  of  which  has  been  directly 
subsidized  by  the  unions.  How¬ 
ever,  the  unions  indicate  that 
the  purchase  itself  is  being 
made  from  their  strike  fund. 

When  the  1941  negotiations 
between  Kreuger  and  the  Con¬ 
federation  fell  through,  the 
Confederation  in  1942  started  a 
Stockholm  afternoon  paper, 
Aftontidningen,  and  since  then 
it  has  poured  in  some  $3,000,- 
000  to  cover  direct  losses.  It  has 
discussed  dropping  the  paper 
for  a  number  of  years,  and 
now  it  will  be  suspended  Nov.  3. 
• 

Current  Affairs 
Films  Sponsored 

Current  Affairs  Films,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  Key  Productions,  Inc., 
New  York,  announced  this  week 
that  there  are  now  seven  daily 
newspapers  sponsoring  its  film¬ 
strip  service.  A  new  filmstrip 
dealing  with  current  events  is 
released  each  month  of  the 
school  year. 

Sponsoring  newspapers  buy 
prints  of  each  release  and  pre¬ 
sent  them  to  high  schools  in 
their  areas.  The  sponsors  are 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News, 
Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post; 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Call- 
Bulletin;  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Times-Star;  Chicago  (III.)  Sun- 
Times;  New  York  Joumal- 
American;  Greenfield  (Mass.) 
Recorder-Gazette;  and  the 
Honolulu  (T.H.)  Advertiser. 

Sponsors  are  assigned  exclu¬ 
sive  areas  and  the  opening 
frame  of  the  filmstrip  has  the 
paper’s  name. 

The  filmstrips  are  produced 
under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Manson  Van  B.  Jennings  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 
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Eagle-Guild 
Case  Before 
High  Court 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Briefs  in  the  appeal  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Inc.,  have 
been  filed  with  the  New  York 
State  Court  of  Appeals.  The 
case  will  be  argued  Nov.  14. 

The  case  involves  a  claim  by 
the  guild  for  accrued  vacation 
pay,  overtime  pay,  notice  of 
dismissal  pay,  severance  pay, 
vacation  pay  and  holiday  pay, 
to  be  arbitrated  under  terms 
of  the  contract  which  expired 
in  November,  1954.  At  a  hear¬ 
ing  in  Special  Term  of  Supreme 
Court  in  New  York  City  May 
26,  1955,  Justice  William  C. 
Hecht  Jr.,  granted  a  motion  to 
arbitrate  the  claim  for  vaca¬ 
tion,  overtime  and  holiday  pay 
accrued  prior  to  Jan.  28,  1955, 
when  the  guild  went  on  strike 
against  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
(The  paper  never  resumed  pub¬ 
lication.)  He  denied  so  much 
of  the  motion  as  pertained  to 
notice  of  dismissal  pay  and 
severance  pay. 

On  appeal,  the  Appellate 
Division,  First  Department,  re¬ 
versed  the  ruling  as  it  affected 
severance  and  dismissal  pay, 
ordered  arbitration  on  these 
issues,  and  upheld  arbitration 
of  other  pay  claims. 

The  decision  then  was  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  highest  court  by 
both  parties. 

Newspaper’s  Position 

In  its  brief  the  Eagle  con¬ 
tends  that  the  strike  called  Jan. 
28,  1955  terminated  the  status 
quo  of  the  extended  effective 
period  of  the  contract  terms, 
and  that  from  that  date  no 
contract  obligations  regulated 
the  conduct  of  either  party. 
On  Mar.  8,  1955,  the  Eagle 
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brief  contends,  the  guild’s 
negotiating  committee  refused 
to  meet  with  the  Eagle’s 
negotiating  committee.  The 
brief  argues  further  that  this 
action  terminated  the  negotii- 
tions,  and  that,  in  any  event, 
the  extended  effective  period  of 
the  contract  ended  then. 

The  Eagle  brief  further  ar¬ 
gues  that  Special  Term  found 
the  contract  status  quo  and  ef¬ 
fective  period  ended  Jan.  28, 
1955,  while  the  Appellate  Diri- 
sion  accepted  the  Eagle’s  con- 
elusion  that  negotiations 
terminated  Mar.  8.  The  brief, 
however,  claims  that  the  Ap¬ 
pellate  Division  failed  to  draw 
what  it  terms  “The  inescapable 
conclusion  that  by  virtue  of 
this  fact  the  effective  period 
of  the  contract  terms  ended  on 
that  date,  at  the  latest.” 

Instead,  the  Eagle  brief 
argues,  the  Appellate  Division 
fixed  its  attention  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  who  terminated  the 
negotiations,  “a  wholly  imma¬ 
terial  inquiry,”  and  held  that 
this  was  an  issue  for  an  arbi¬ 
trator  to  decide.  The  Apellate 
Division,  the  brief  states, 
omitted  to  draw  a  conclusion  as 
to  when  the  status  quo  ended. 

Basis  of  Guild  Claim 

The  guild,  in  its  brief,  con¬ 
tends  that  its  claim  for  pay 
represents  wages  earned  and 
accrued  under  the  contract  and 
prior  to  its  expiration.  “These 
claims  were  created  by  contract 
and  such  claims  when  chal¬ 
lenged  must  be  resolved  in 
arbitration,”  the  brief  holds. 

The  guild  contends  (lie  strike 
against  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  was 
lawful,  and  notes  that  in  its 
course  the  Eagle  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  obtain  an  injunction 
against  it,  filed  no  charges  with 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  and  did  not  discipline 
the  strikers.  The  collective 
bargaining  agreement  had  no 
no-strike  clause,  the  brief  notes. 

The  guild’s  brief  contends 
Special  Term  assumed  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  arbitrator,  ruling 
that  “the  right  to  severance 
pay  under  the  contract  de¬ 
pended  upon  a  dismissal  during 
the  period  the  contract  is  in 
force.”  The  court,  the  brief 
says,  then  concluded  the  con¬ 
tract  terminated  Jan.  28,  1955. 
It  found  that  severance  and 
dismissal  pay  were  forfeited 
and  that  no  issues  concerning 
them  survived  to  be  arbitrated. 

The  guild  summarizes  its 
stand  by  arguing  that  the 
claims  in  controversy  arise  out 
of  and  relate  to  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  that  a 
bona  fide  dispute  exists  con¬ 
cerning  them,  and  that  they 
are  therefore  arbitrable. 
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How  to  get  the  keys  to 

Pennsylvanians  No.  3  ''Citj 


They're  mighty  hospitable  folks  down  in  Pennsylvania. 
They’ll  offer  a  friend  most  anything  they’ve  got,  and 
believe  us.  they’ve  got  plenty!  Why,  they  might  even 
walk  right  up  and  offer  you  the  keys  to  the  city. 
Could  happen  .  .  .  but  we  know  a  surer  way  to  lift 
the  latch  of  Pennsylvania’s  third  largest  city.  It’s  the 
composite  trading  area  wrapped  up  by  the  14  cities 
listed  below  .  .  .  each  one  an  important  trading  center 
.  .  .  and  it  contains  a  full  18%  of  all  the  people,  the 
money  earned  and  spent  in  the  whole  State.  Here’s 
the  tip-off:  Every  other  family  .  .  .  one-quarter  mil¬ 
lion  readers  ...  in  this  bursting-at-the-seams  market 
area  spend  their  money  locally  through  their  local 
newspapers.  Take  the  hint  .  .  .  put  these  potent  home¬ 
town  papers  on  your  next  list,  and  you’ll  hold  the 
keys  to  FVnnsylvania’s  No.  3  “City.” 


Sell  Pennsylvania's  No.  3  "City"  with  these  newspapers: 

BEAVER  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBl'NE  (B)  •  CHAMBERSBL'RG  PUBLIC 

OPINION  <E)  •  COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  •  CONNELL8VILLE 
COURIER  (E)  •  INDIANA  GAZETTE  (E)  •  JEANNETTE  NEWS- 
DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E)  •  NEW  CASTLE 
NEWS  <E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITEM  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW 
(M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  (E)  *  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER 

REPORTER  (MAE)  •  WILUAMSPORT  SUN-GAZETTE  (E)  • 

YORK  DISPATCH  (E) 
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Are  your  composing  room  costs  staggering?  If  so,  there  are 
several  things  you  can  do  about  it . . . 

1.  Stop  setting  type  by  hand.  Set  it  on  Intertype  keyboards. 

2.  Stop  cutting  in  slugs.  This  is  a  costly  and  obsolete  hand 
method.  Set  your  mixed  composition  on  an  Intertype  mixer 
keyboard  the  economical  way. 

3.  Stop  setting  white  space  through  the  use  of  quad  matrices 
which  require  five  hand  operations.  Your  quadded  and  cen¬ 
tered  lines  can  be  instantly  and  automatically  produced  with 
an  Intertype  quadder. 

4.  Stop  losing  production  through  down  time  for  excessive  main¬ 
tenance  and  repair  of  obsolete  typesetting  equipment.  New 
Intertypes  give  you  maximum  production  time. 

5.  Stop  losing  time  changing  molds  or  liners  by  increasing  mold 
capacity  50%  with  Intertype  six-mold  disks.  This  would  also 
automatically  provide  the  maximum  in  overhang  casting. 

New  Intertype  mixer  line  casting  machines  set  type  up  to 
60  point  at  keyboard  speed  and  mix  faces  and  sizes  at  straight 
matter  speed.  This  makes  a  big  difference  in  the  cost  of  setting 
grocery,  department  store  and  drug  ads,  catalogs,  brochures 
and  other  complex  copy. 


Your 

Composing 

Room 

Costs? 


Look  to  Progressive  Intertype 


Intertype  Corporation  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 

Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  Boston 
In  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Company  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 
Intertype  and  Visilite  are  registered  trademarks.  Set  in  Lydian,  Futura  and  Century  Schoolbook  families. 


What’s  New...  plant  and  EQUIPMENT 


Dead  .Metal  Lift 
Nolan  Corporation  ( Rome, 

N.  Y.)  has  developed  a  new  ory”  factor  i  angina  from  in- 
Melt-Lift,  <lesigned  for  use  in  stantaneous  to  several  minutes, 
.smaller  dailies,  larger  weeklies  material  for  newsprint  bump- 
and  job  shops.  The  unit  is  a  grg.  “Slow  memory”  Stafoam 
simple,  low-cost,  complete  pot  may  take  as  long  as  180  seconds 
loading  attachment  designed  return  to  its  original  shape 
for  use  with  the  Nolan  one-ton  following  a  sharp,  heavy  impact. 
Remelt  Furnace.  (Sec  cut.)  Under  the  name  of  Flex-0 


Emergency  Power  Plant 
Called  Wise  Investment 


Bumper  Pads,  Bilt-rite  Sail-  Bv  Herbert  G.  I'aylor 

makers  (Long  Beach,  Calif.)  ,.;mluction  Manager,  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Clobe-Time.s 

The  continuous  publication  eiators  on  the  market.  Some 
.  responsibility  is  management’s  generators  are  driven  with 

^  wUB  concern.  diesel  engine  using  No.  2  fur- 

"  ‘  Our  power  company’s  records  race  oil  for  fuel.  Others  are 

^  jk  showed  that  there  were  22  run  on  gasoline  or  they  could 

power  failures  from  1953  to  be  equipped  with  Zero  pressure 
i  ~ date.  regulators  for  operation  on 

Length  of  failures  ran  from  butane,  propane,  or  natural  gas. 
J  1  minute  to  2  hours  and  there  In  our  case,  we  chose  a  gaso- 
was  one  failure  from  4.3  minutes  line  motor  for  it  suited  our 
to  2  hours  each  year.  We  were  needs  best.  It  is  true  we  could 
fortunate  as  to  times  because  have  operated  cheaper  per  hour 
the  majority  occurred  during  cost  with  diesel  oil,  but  made 
hours  from  12  midnight  to  8  for  power 

a.m.  with  possibilities  to  make  failure  and  had  no  thought 
up  time  for  the  competing  with  the 

As  to  T) 

sleet,  r,  Studied 

companv  equipment  fail-  ...  .  .  ,  , 

ures,  1  high  wind  snapoed  lines,  ^  ^  o  unit  duplex 

a  (!3-minute  failure  resulted 

u  „  I  1  I  i  <>i  equipment.  We  put  a  re- 

designs  wedge-shaped,  canvas-  ®  <o*ding  amp  meter  on  the  lines 

covered  pad.s  weighing  only  .35  He  »  distribution  sta-  ^ 

pounds.  (.See  cut.)  The  pads  /"‘J  ^  "“'•  demand  would  be  for  a  3-4 

are  tapered  at  one  end  to  pro-  eauses  ""‘Y  »  Tre^fnllv  “"d  run.  This  load  was 

vide  perfect  landing  platforms  The  situation  as  forcefully  ^qo  to  235 

on  which  to  topple  the  bulky  brought  home  to  us  in  August,  ^  comnlete  studv 

newsprint  rolls  without  damage  1955,  when  our  neighboring  ^as  “made  of  each  department 

to  the  edges.  Stafoam  is  also  newspaper  was  out  of  power  I 

unaffected  by  acids,  oils  and  due  to  flooded  power  stations.  ^  power  We  have  a  radio 

weather  We  were  able  to  produce  two  ®  *^“"10 

weather.  ^  job  shop  on  the 

Lead  and  Slug  Rack  newspaper  power  line. 

A  cabinet  ( Foster  Manufac-  ...  ,  ..  check  was  made  at  9 

turing  Company,  Philadelphia)  Overtime  Kxpense  Piles  Up  a.m.,  the  loa.l  was  3S0  amps. 

(Continued  on  page  62)  Expen.ses  of  this  busines.s  can  The  next  check  was  made  at 

leally  run  wild  during  such  an  19  a.m.,  the  load  was  500  amps. 

■  interruption.  Power  fails  but  90  amps  of  this  increase  from 

payroll  goes  on  and  overtime  9  a.m.  was  caused  by  our  pig 

rapidly  piles  up.  Overtime  pro-  caster.  Then  a  final  check  was 
ceeds  all  along  through  your  made  at  2  p.m.  with  the  press 
production,  printing  and  deliv-  running  on  a  3  unit  run  and 
ery  departments.  .\t  today’s  the  draw  was  4S0  amps.  Our 
rates  of  4c  and  5c  per  minute  stereo  pot  is  heated  electrically 

l<er  man,  a  15  minute  interrup-  but  it  cuts  out  automatically 

tion  can  be  costly.  If  you  are  "hen  the  press  is  in  operation, 
forced  to  print  in  a  neighboring  Having  made  this  study,  a 
town,  each  of  you  can  appraise  request  was  sent  out  asking  for 
hastily  that  cost;  transporting  prices  on  .300,  .375  and  450  amp 
crews,  trucks,  personal  expense,  motor  generators.  The  300  amp 
distant  distribution,  etc.  generator  would  permit  us  to 

Our  emergency  generator  will  run  the  press,  but  would  leave 
operate  full  40-page  or  80-page  only  about  60  or  70  amps  for 
collect  press  capacity.  lights  and  other  loads.  If  we 

.■\fter  management  decided  to  had  chosen  a  plant  of  this  size, 
take  steps  to  protect  ourselves  we  would  have  had  to  set  up  an 
against  the  threat  of  power  operation  to  run  only  the  corn- 
failure,  the  problem  was  passed  posing  room  until  all  the  pages 
on  to  me  to  make  a  .study  of  were  down,  cut  off  all  power  to 
our  power  reiiuirements  and  the  department,  then  do  the 

various  types  of  motor  gen-  (Continued  on  i>age  64) 


Dead  metal  is  dumped  in  a 
Melt-Lift  chip  buggy,  which 
has  a  capacity  of  approximately 
200  pounds.  When  filled,  it  is 
rolled  aboard  the  Melt-Lift 
cradle  and  with  the  press  of  a 
button  the  elevator  hoist  raises 
the  buggy  to  furnace  height 
and  dumps  it. 


Newsprint  Bumper 
An  American  Latex  Products 
Corporation  executive  suggested 
the  use  of  Stafoam,  a  poly¬ 
urethane  material  with  a  “mem- 


FINGER  SAVER — Working  with  New  York  News  composing  room 
executive  (Sam  Varley,  Homer  Knapp  and  Earl  Davis),  engineers  of 
Brett-Guard  Company  (Englewood,  N.  J.)  have  devised  a  clear 
lucite  guard  for  composing  room  saws.  It  allows  full  visibility  during 
the  trimming  and  angle-cutting  operations.  Device  protects  the 
operator  from  finger  injury  and  also  safeguards  other  workers  from 
flying  chips  of  metal. 
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you  get 

BORA 

advantages 

with 

Imperial 


The  paper  is  a  scientifically 
UUliAt’c  NaW  treated  sheet  with  a  flexible 

filial  9  new  base  laminated  lightly  to  a 

(Continued  from  page  Gl)  pressure-sensitive  backing 

- - — ^ —  sheet.  Evenly  spaced  hori- 

known  as  the  Overhead  Lead  zontal  cuts  are  made  only 
and  Slug  Rack  for  Galley  Cabi-  in  the  top  layer  of  paper  and 
nets,  extends  the  flexibility  of  are  keyed  to  the  ratchet  travel 
the  composing  room.  It  con-  of  most  standard  typewriters, 
sists  of  a  galley  cabinet  on  The  typist  merely  sets  the 
which  is  superimposed  a  lead  sheet  in  her  machine  so  that 
and  slug  rack.  (See  cut.)  the  first  line  falls  within  the 

die-cut  area  and  no  further  ad- 


Marinette 
Plant  Ready 


The  building,  with  14,700 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  is 

I  constructed  in  a  step  effect.  The 
outer  walls  are  of  waylite  block 
faced  with  brick. 

There  is  no  basement  but  a 
utility  tunnel,  four  feet  wide 
and  four  feet  deep,  extends 
around  the  building.  This  tunnel 
houses  and  provides  access  to 
steam  pipes,  air  and  gas  lines 
and  telephone  and  electrical 
conduits. 

The  front  areas,  including 
the  lobby,  business  office,  busi¬ 
ness  conference  room,  adver¬ 
tising  service  room,  lounges, 
newsroom,  engraving  and  dark 
rooms  and  library  have  black 

and  white  terrazzo  floors, 
on 

The  entire  building,  excepting 
fall  garage  and  storage  rooms, 
pjgj  is  lighted  with  fluorescent 
lamps.  All  front  office  areas 
^be  are  airconditioned,  as  are  the 
^be  composing  and  stereotype  rooms. 
The  composing  room  is  the 
largest  area  in  the  building, 
5414  feet  wide  and  40  feet 
deep.  Like  all  other  rooms,  it 
was  designed  without  a  column 
or  post.  The  floor  is  of  wood 
block. 

Windows  of  clear  glass  form 
the  partitions  and  enable  im¬ 
mediate  vision  of  pressroom  ac¬ 
tivities.  An  L  off  the  pressroom 


Makeup  top  is  flat,  of  heavy 
iron  plate,  eliminating  “bounce.” 

Working  surface  height  is  40". 

Depth  of  cabinet  is  28".  Toe 
room  is  provided  along  the 
cabinet  front.  A  copy  holder  In  typing 
swings  into  position  to  hold  many  lines  w 
copy  at  eye  level.  The  over-  the  predeten 
head  lead  and  slug  rack  stores  marginal  line. 

10  inches  of  material  of  each  short  of  this 
length  from  6  to  45  picas  in-  merely  goes 
elusive,  by  picas,  all  within  easy  next  line,  anc 
reach.  The  rack  holds  approxi-  page.  When 
mately  650  pounds  of  pie-cut  typed  sheet  is  removed  from  the 
material.  machine  and  the  lines  that  are 

short  are  lifted  up  and  stretched 
Type-Stretcher,  Really  to  ^be  right  sufficiently  to 


Because  of  steadily  rising 
costs  it  is  essential  that 
your  type  metal  opera¬ 
tions  be  on  a  sound  busi¬ 
ness  basis.  That  means  a 
uniform  working  supply  of 
top  quality  type  metal — 
a  service  plan  that  elimi¬ 
nates  overbuying — avoids 
expensive  toning  metals — 
and  distributes  costs  even¬ 
ly  over  the  year. 


Imperial’s  exclusive  “ex¬ 
tra  advantages’’  offer  you 
the  soundest,  most  busi¬ 
ness-like  method  of  han¬ 
dling  type  metal.  Let  us 
tell  you  about  it. 


^KOOUCnON  ntODUCTS  KJ« 
TO!  eSAPHte  Am 


Catbm 


TYPE  METAL  CO 


CARLSON  HI-IO  NEWSPAPER  CHASE 
CARLSON  SHELL  PUTE  FINISHER 

So/d  by  the  finest 
representatives  in  the 
newspaper  field. 

•EN  FRANKUN  BUIIOINO 
MINNEAPOUS  IS,  MINNESOTA  ' 


CHICAGO  50 


NEW  YORK  7 


PHILADELPHIA  34 


New  home  of  the  Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star. 
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Headliners^  for  Growing  Palm  Beach 


THE  PALM  BEACH  POST-TIMES 
EXPANDS  ITS  FACILITIES 


New  Press  •••Goss  Headliner 

To  keep  pace  with  today’s  requirements  of  increased  page 
capacity,  full  ROP  color  and  higher  net  production  with 
provisions  for  tomorrow’s  expected  growth  •  •  •  The  Palm 
Beach  Post-Times  chose  a  headliner  press.  The  five-unit 
HEADLINER  will  be  equipped  with  a  color  half-deck,  double 
delivery  Uniflow  folder.  Tension  Plate  Lockup,  and  Goss 
Reels  and  Tensions.  The  new  Goss  press  will  enable  The 
Palm  Beach  Post-Times  to  distribute  editions  faster  •  •  • 
and  is  further  assurance  of  continuing  efficiency. 

New  Building^^^Modern  Throughout 

To  be  designed  to  permit  expansion  of  all  departments  to 
meet  the  demands  of  South  Florida’s  exceptional  growth. 
Will  provide  increased  paper  storage  •  •  •  air  conditioning 

•  •  •  company  and  customer  parking  areas. 

New  Chaltenge^^ •Metropolitan  Area 

Indicative  of  West  Palm  Beach’s  growth  is  its  recent  desig¬ 
nation  as  a  Metropolitan  Area  by  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  •  •  •  the  estimated  1960  population  of  250,000  •  >  •  its 
present  agriculture  production  of  80  million  dollars  annually 

•  •  •  plus  an  economy  which  is  moving  from  tourism  to 
light  industry  while  retaining  best  characteristics  of  both. 

The  Palm  Beach  Post-Times  welcomes  the  opportunity 
of  tomorrow’s  challenge  for  service  and  growth. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

3«Ot  W.  31ST  STREET  • 


CHICAGO  30,  ILLINOIS 


Power  Plant 

(Continued  from  page  (51) 


same  thinp  in  the  stereo  de¬ 
partment,  then  when  plated  up, 
cut  off  everything  else  and  use 
the  total  output  for  the  press. 

If  you  expect  to  buy  a  power 
plant,  check  prices  on  several 
sizes.  Our  comparison  turned 
out  to  be  a  big  factor  in  help¬ 
ing  us  decide  because  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  between  300  to 
375  amps  was  around  $3,000 
while  the  price  between  375  and 
450  amps  was  only  .$800. 

You  can  readily  see  the  300 
amp  plant  would  permit  us  to 
get  out  a  paper,  but  it  would 
call  for  a  lot  of  juggling  of 
switches  and  one  flepartment 
waiting  on  another.  The  375 
amp  plant  would  permit  us  to 
run  about  80 “/f  normal.  The 
small  spread  of  cost  between  the 
;!75  and  the  450  amp  prompted 
us  to  choose  the  450  amp  plant. 
This  will  permit  us  to  operate 
l)etween  90%  and  100%  normal 
if  we  cut  out  such  things  as  the 
pig  caster  that  draws  90'  amps 
and  a  few  lights  here  and  there. 

Ia>cation  Important 

The  location  within  vour 


FOR  EMERGENCIES— Herbert  G.  Taylor  (left)  explains  power  plant 
to  B.  Ellis  Service,  business  manager.  In  background  is  Erwin  Lewan, 
electrician.  Total  cost  was  $15,000  with  annual  depreciation  of  $1,000; 
works  out  to  $100  a  month.  The  engine  uses  30  gallons  of  gasoline 
per  hour. 


plant  of  a  power  unit  is  very 
important  and  careful  consideir- 
tion  should  be  given  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

F'irst  of  all.  the  unit  should 


BEAT  YOUR  DEADLINES  with  an 


ACME 


ONE 

BITE 


ETCHER 


We  firmly  believe  the 
Acme  one -bite  Etcher 
to  be  outstanding,  but 
the  final  authority  on 
how  good  a  product  is 
and  how  well  it  per¬ 
forms  is  the  man  who 
uses  it.  Mr.  O.  A.  Wal¬ 
ters,  Day  Foreman,  En¬ 
graving  Department, 

The  Cleveland  Press, 
says, 

“Now  that  we  have 
increased  press  capacity 
from  72  to  96  pages, 
speed  is  essential  to 

meet  our  deadlines.  Our  Acme  one-bite  Etcher 
gives  us  both  quality  and  speed  on  our  entire 
engraving  production.” 

The  Acme  one-bite  Etcher 

SAVES  TIME  •  CUTS  COSTS  •  ASSURES  QUALITY 

And  it’s  dependable  for  volume  production 
.  .  .  day  after  day  after  day  ! 

To  see  an  Acme  one-bite  Etcher  in  operation, 
write  or  wire  for  a  demonstration  in  your  locality 
today!  If  you  wish  specifications  and  complete 
details  we  will  be  glad  to  supply  them. 

ACME  TELECTRONIX 


be  installed  in  a  clean,  dry 
room  where  the  temperature 
is  relatively  even  all  year  round. 

The  location  also  must  be 
considered  for  convenience  to 
main  switches  and  power  feed. 

Last  but  not  least,  you  should 
secure  the  necessary  permits 
and  o.k.’s  from  state,  city  fire 
marshall,  insurance  companies 
and  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry.  All  electrical  work 
must  be  of  such  quality  and 
workmanship  as  to  conform 
with  existing  electrical  codes  of 
your  locality. 

A  1000  gallon  gasoline  supply 
tank  buried  on  the  outside  of 
our  building  required  specific 
state  approval. 

There  are  many  ways  and 
methods  for  starting  power 
plants  and  the  change  over  of 
the  power  lines.  You  can  have 
a  push  button  control  located 
on  the  unit  with  cranking  cur¬ 
rent  supplied  fi-om  .storage  bat¬ 
teries.  The  batteries  are  main¬ 
tained  at  full  efficiency  through 
a  charger  hooked  into  the 
normal  110  volt  line.  A  remote 
starting  plant  may  be  started 
or  stopped  by  push  buttons  at 
the  generator  or  from  any  one 
of  any  number  of  remote  loca¬ 
tions  within  the  plant.  Power 
feed  can  be  cut  over  by  a  hand 
operated  switch.  If  you  desire, 
you  can  have  fully  automatic 
starting  and  then  at  the  instant 
of  commercial  power  failure, 
the  line  transfer  control  auto¬ 
matically  transfers  the  load 
from  the  normal  service  to  the 
.stand-by  electric  plant,  furnish¬ 


ing  an  auxiliary  source  ©f 
power  until  such  time  as  the 
normal  service  is  resumed  when 
the  load  is  transferred  back  to 
the  commercial  service  and  the 
plant  stops. 

Not  Fully  Automatic 

The  automatic  feature  is  ad¬ 
visable  only  if  the  generator  is 
of  ample  capacity  for  full  op¬ 
eration  at  any  hour  interrup¬ 
tions  might  occur.  We  are  a 
six-day  paper.  We  voted  against 
a  fully  automatic  operation  for 
there  are  times  when  we  do 
not  have  work  going  on  and 
would  not  desire  to  have  the 
plant  running  without  qualified 
attendance.  Our  plant  is  set  up 
to  be  remotely  started  by  push 
button  and  a  manual  three-pole 
double  throw  switch  used  as  a 
change  over  for  power  lines. 

Our  electric  plant  was  manu¬ 
factured  by  United  States 
Motors.  It  is  driven  by  a  6 
cylinder,  280  hp  Waukesha 
ga.soline  engine.  Fuel  consump¬ 
tion  of  this  engine  at  full  load 
is  approximately  30  gals,  per 
hour.  The  generator  output  is 
150  KW  or  450  amps,  1  wires, 
00  cycle,  that  gives  us  220V3 
phase  for  power  and  1  lOV  for 
lights.  The  unit  specifications 
provide  for  continuous  450  amp 
service.  Just  a  word  of  warn¬ 
ing.  Be  sure  the  output  rating.s 
are  for  continuous  service  and 
not  for  a  limited  full  output  for 
5  or  6  hours.  Also,  check  with 
your  power  company  as  to  the 
type  and  voltage  they  are  sup¬ 
plying  you,  and  do  not  be  talked 
into  accepting  208-1  lOV  when 
your  plant  may  require  220- 
llOV.  You  may  be  told  this  will 
make  no  difference,  but  you 
will  experience  trouble  with  old 
motors  and  heating  units  that 
were  designed  for  220V. 

Having  emergency  equipment 
is  one  thing  and  having  it 
ready  to  go  any  time  is  some¬ 
thing  else.  With  this  in  mind, 
we  have  set  up  a  maintenance 
check  and  run  this  unit  once  a 
week  for  30  minutes  and  once 
a  month  for  30  minutes  with  a 
load  on  the  generator.  This  unit 
is  equipped  with  an  elapsed 
time  meter  that  shows  actual 
i-unning  time  and  a  log  is  kept. 
If  we  ever  have  a  need  for 
emergency  power  and  it  will 
not  run,  someone  is  in  trouble. 

• 

Lewis  Promoted 

Schenectady,  N.Y. 

Walter  E.  Lewis,  for  10  years 
assistant  foreman,  has  been 
named  head  of  the  Schenectady 
Union-Star  composing  room, 
succeeding  Floyd  Laurenty,  now 
production  manager  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  Timett-Union. 
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smooth  a  sheet  of  cellophane  Q  ||||Sf  PrOCC 
over  the  top  of  the  inked  flat-  ■  lww« 

cast.  We  determine  where  to  |lf:||  Qa  AfIflAfI 
put  four  color  regrister  marks  twill  Dv  HQUwU 
in  opposite  corners  and  then 

bore  holes  throuKh  the  cello-  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

phane  and  the  flatcast  at  those  The  Vancouver  Sun  expects 
points.  to  be  printinj?  on  a  new  Goss 

“The  cellophane,  which  re-  Headliner  press  within  the  next 
tains  the  imprint  of  the  ink,  is  18  months.  Orders  to  purchase 
then  put  over  the  flatcasts  of  the  press  and  make  necessary 
the  color  plates  in  turn  and  additions  to  the  building  have 
holes  bored  through  at  the  been  let. 

points  of  the  register  mark  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
holes  in  the  cellophane  after  installation  cost  will  exceed 
the  cellophane  is  moved  until  it  $1,650,000. 

is  in  register.  Decision  to  purchase  the  Goss 

“The  black  flatcast  is  placed  press  was  made  by  Sam  Cromie, 
on  the  form  and  nails  driven  assistant  publisher  and  me- 
through  the  holes  into  the  lead  chanical  superintendent.  Bill 

base  below,  then  the  nailheads  Hughan. 

snipped  off  and  the  flatcast  The  eight-unit  press  will  have 
lifted  off  and  the  color  flatcasts  a  pair  of  folders,  three  color 
set  into  place.  couples  (half  units)  and  two 
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Cellophane 
Sheet  Used 
For  Register 


Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

The  problem  of  register 
marks  on  mats  for  ROP  color 
ads  varies  little  between  metro¬ 
politan  and  intermediate  size 
newspapers,  declared  Ben  A. 
Roth  on  a  visit  here  recently. 

Of  his  more  than  10  years  as 
stereotype  foreman  at  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  Mr. 
Roth  said: 

“We  could  never  trust  regis¬ 
ter  marks  on  the  mats  for  color 
ads  so  w’e  always  used  the  cel¬ 
lophane  method  of  registering 
our  flatcasts  after  they  were 
made.” 

“He  cited  two  reasons  for 
lack  of  accuracy  in  the  registry 
marks.  “Sometimes  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  can  be  attributed  to 
the  stereotyper  making  the 
mats,”  he  said.  “For  example, 
the  black  and  three  color  mats 
might  be  made  at  the  same 
time,  all  carrying  register 
marks  that  are  true.  -After  they 
had  been  received  in  the  shop 
the  advertiser  might  order  a 
change  in  the  price  listed  in  the 
copy  which  would  entail  mak¬ 
ing  a  new  black  or  key  mat. 
Shrinkage  might  vary  and  that 
mat  would  be  out  of  register 
with  the  ones  we  had. 

“.Also,  the  stereotyper  mak¬ 
ing  the  black  and  color  mats 
might  use  matrix  paper  from 
different  packages  in  which  ca.se 
the  .shrinkage  might  vary  be- 
cau.se  of  different  moisture  con¬ 
tent  of  the  paper. 

“In  other  cases,  the  artist 
producing  the  original  ad  might 
neglect  to  put  in  register  marks 
or  mark  them  in  carelessly,  so 
we  made  our  own  registry  in 
almost  all  cases.” 

Mr.  Roth  has  been  sales 
representative  for  Certified 
Dry  .Mat  Corporation,  New 
York,  for  the  last  six  years, 
working  out  of  Sacramento 
headquarters. 

Registering  System 

W.  E.  (Gene)  Denton,  head 
of  the  press-stereotype  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Klamath  Falls 
Herald  atid  News,  has  his  own 
system  for  registering  color 
when  they  are  omitted  from 
the  mat.-»  or  sawed  off  by  the 
date  asters. 

“We  cast  the  black  plate,”  he 
explained.  “Then  we  ink  it  and 


•  MoHoctrk  Deluxe,  Regal  and  Mastercork  blankets  —  for  various  cembinatiens 


•  New  England  top  blanket  assures  the  finest  in  print  results 


•  Grayleck  top  blanket  — a  new,  iapreved  advancement  to  newspaper  printing 


Phis  Plain  Felt,  Coated  Felt,  Red  Rubber,  Utility  and  Bay  State  Blankets. 
Also  equipment  and  supplies  for  Stereotype,  Composing  and  Press  Rooms. 


NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO 


164  FREMONT  ST. 
WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

GARDENER  G.  DeMALLIE,  General  Manager 


NEW  YOUR  OrnCE;  230  Wtst  41st  SUett 
Nt«t  y*rti  Citr 

TONY  CRONIN  •  TONY  MIILER 


CHICACO  OFFICE;  2320  OailY  News  UnilUiRt 
Ckicat*.  llliMis 
scorn  CAMPkElL 


WEST.  COAST  OFFICE;  022  OtYWMC  BniKilf 
Sm  Frmiun,  CalifvriU 
ED  SHIMS 
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IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Chtcoqe  t,  llllll•ls 


Huntington  Park,  Celit. 
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Elgin,  Ill. 

The  staff  of  the  Elgin  Dailg 
Courier-News  has  occupied  its 
newly-constructed  newspaper 
plant,  a  curved-front  buildinj; 
located  in  a  developing  busi¬ 
ness  area. 

The  new  home  is  the  fourth 
occupied  hy  Elgin’s  82-j'ear-old 
daily. 

One  of  the  Copley  group  of 
newspapers,  the  Courier-News 
constructed  a  two-story  plant 
of  reinforced  concrete  and  steel 
construction,  with  face-brick 
and  panel  wall  exterior. 

The  front  is  curved  in  a 
sweeping  arc  to  provide  maxi¬ 
mum  floor  space  and  follow  a 
bend  in  the  street,  and  features 
an  exterior  of  heat-absorbing, 
blue-tinted  plate  glass  with  in¬ 
sulated  porcelain  panels  above 
and  below  the  glass. 

The  business  and  advertising 
offices,  the  stereo  department, 
pressroom  and  newsprint  stor¬ 
age  are  on  the  first  floor.  Edi¬ 
torial  and  engraving  depait- 
ments  and  the  composing  room 
are  on  the  second  floor.  readers’  marks,  with  explana- 

The  enlarged  photographic  tion  of  each  and  examples  of 
department  contains  a  complete-  proper  use,  is  available  from 
ly-equipped  portrait  studio.  A  Intertype  Corporation,  Brook- 
two-way  conveyor  system  speeds  lyn,  N.Y.  The  marks  are  fur- 
copy  and  mats  between  the  edi-  nished  on  a  handy  size  SU"  x 
torial  room,  proofroom,  com-  5U"  sheet, 
posing  room  and  business  of¬ 
fices. 

A  cork  vibration  isolating 
pad  within  the  foundation  under 
the  press  minimizes  the  sound 
and  vibration  of  press  opera¬ 
tion. 

A  mural  in  the  vestibule  sym¬ 
bolizes  the  evolution  of  commu- 


New  home  of  the  El9!n  (III.) 
Daily  Courier-News  at  300  Lake 
St.  is  not  far  from  the  site  of  the 
Gifford  cabin,  Elgin's  first  resid¬ 
ence  erected  in  1835. 


Newsday  Buys 
6  More  Presses 


Fairmont,  Minn. 
The  Sentiml  (9,300-circ.t  has 
completed  a  remodeling  and  ex¬ 
pansion  program  at  a  cost  of 
ig  in  Newsday,  Garden  City,  L.  I.  more  than  $100,000. 
dver-  again  doubled  pressroom  and  Floor  space  has  been  nearly 
room,  reelroom  facilities.  .4n  order  has  doubled  to  more  than  10,000 
vinyl  placed  with  Wood  News-  square  feet  by  expanding  the 

paper  .Machinery  Corp.  for  ad-  one-story  building  into  a  former 
ditional  press  units  and  reel-  grocery  next  door.  The  present 
room  equipment,  replacing  ob-  structure  measures  45  by  1.10 
solete  e(|uipment.  The  order  feet. 

calls  for  six  Metropolitan  color-  The  paper’s  main  departments 
adaptable  press  units  with  auto-  — busines.s,  advertising,  editorial, 
tensionclamp  lockup,  one  heavy  circulation  and  composing — are 
duty  folder,  six  Standard  3-arm  located  on  the  main  floor.  A 
reels,  six  pneumatically  -  con-  larger  24-page  rotary  duplex 
trolled  4-Belt  stationary  strap  tubular  press  has  been  installed 
tensions,  and  six  Thymotrol  au-  in  the  basement  to  replace  a 
tomatic  autopasters.  Installation  16-page  unit.  Also  in  the  base- 
.  _  ,  will  include  all  auxiliary  equip-  ment  are  the  photography  de- 

HlS  5U-Teor  Pin  ment  and  new  substructures,  paitment  and  Fairchild  en- 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y.  This  is  the  first  plant  to  install  graver,  newsprint  storage  and 

George  Wolfgang,  Gazette  the  Wood  Auto  -  Tensionclamp  other  supply  facilities, 

composing  room  foreman,  re-  I-ockup.  The  exterior  of  the  building 

cently  received  a  50-year  mem-  When  the  new  equipment  is  fronted  with  grey  artstone 
bership  pin  from  the  Typo-  added,  the  Newsday  plant  will  thermopane.  The  entire 

graphical  Union.  have  in  operation  10  press  units  building  i.s  aircoiiditioned  and 

— ^  j  and  two  double  folders,  geared  acoustical  ceiling  tile,  birch 

to  procluce  275,000  newspapers  paneling  and  asphalt  floor 

dailv,  averaging  lOS  pages  per  tiling  in  the  front  offices. 
/P^*®***^^  edition.  ^  feature  of  the  building  is 


The  sensational  NEW  IDEAL  DX 
roller  produces  the  finest  (piality  news 

-  Hw 

printing — by  design. 

They  last  longer  between  regrinds 
than  any  other  rollers. 


and  international  newspapers 
which  he  has  used  to  cover  one 
entire  wall.  One  of  the  mats 
came  high.  The  London  Time* 
.sent  its  front  page  mat  air  mail 
express,  collect.  The  bill  was  ?  10. 

The  expansion  program  was 
started  a  little  more  than  a  year 
after  the  paper  was  purchased 
in  .Ian.  31,  19,53  by  Mr.  Michel- 
-son  and  his  partner,  Monte  .Ap¬ 
pel,  now  a  retired  Washington, 
D.C.  lawyer.  They  also  own 
the  New  Ulm  Journal. 


They  improve  the  safety  of  your 
pressroom  by  their  flame-resistance. 


Fairmont  (Minn.)  Sentinel  build, 
ing.  The  architect  was  Carl  Graf, 
funder,  Minneapolis. 
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Cleaner,  more  uniform  ink  flow 


You’ll  get  more  unifonn,  cleaner  ink  flow  to 
the  inking  cylinders  with  the  Hoe  ink  rail  con¬ 
struction.  This  is  an  integral  part  of  the  exclu¬ 
sive  Hf)C  ink  pump  system. 

Ink  flow  control  is  more  uniform  because  the 
ink  is  metered  by  the  pump  directly  to  the 
inking  cylinder  through  tubing  aiul  orifices 
arranged  along  the  length  of  the  ink  rail.  The 
rail  itself  can  be  readily  adjusted  to  precise 
tolerances  along  the  full  length  of  the  ink 
drum. The  ink  pump  system  strains  and  agitates 
the  ink  supply,  without  exf)osure  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  This  closed  system  — from  storage  tank 
to  ink  rail-prevents  contamination  from  paper 
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dust  or  other  foreign  matter  and  insures  a  con¬ 
tinuous  fee's!!  supply  of  clean  ink. 

This  Hoe  feature  helps  the  pressman  to 
achieve  better  and  more  uniform  results  in 
piinting  tpiality  .  .  .  with  economy  in  ink  ton- 
sumption.  That’s  one  reason  for  the  great  |K)pu- 
larity  of  Hoe  etpiipment  and  one  irason  why 
it  will  pay  you  to  get  in  touth  with  Hoc. 


iSCa/^- 


910  East  138th  Straat.  Naw  York  84.  N.Y. 

BtANCHESi  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  F8ANCISCO 


©NEA  Service 
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Stations, 

Dailies  Under 
Same  Roof 

UOANOKK,  Va. 

Comjjletion  of  an  expansion 
pro^am  totaling:  more  than  $2,- 
(*00,000  is  announced  by  M.  W. 
Armisted  III,  president  of 
Times-World  Corporation.  The 
firm  publishes  the  Hoanok*' 
Times  and  the  Ruaiif>Le  W'orld- 
.\ev>8,  and  operates  WDB.J  11a- 
dio  and  WDB.J  Television. 

Final  touches  have  been  put 
on  the  remodeled  and  enlaiped 
Times-World  Building,  long  a 
landmark  in  downtown  Iloanoke, 
and  a  public  “Open  House”  is 
scheduled  the  week  of  Nov.  11. 

The  expansion  program  began 
in  April  1955.  All  departments 
of  the  newspaper  continued  to 
function  while  the  building  was 
l)eing  enlarged  to  accommodate 
radio  and  television  operations. 

Shortly  after  World  War  II, 
a  three-story  mechanical  wing 
was  added  to  the  22,000  square 
feet  of  the  original  l)uilding. 
.\nd,  at  that  time,  a  Ofi-page 
Goss  press  was  installed,  as 
well  as  additional  and  newer 
machinery  in  the  other  mechani¬ 
cal  departments. 

.Another  wing,  fronting  on 
Campbell  Avenue,  was  com¬ 
pleted  this  past  Summer.  It  has 
three  floors,  plus  a  mezzanine 
used  in  the  television  oper¬ 
ations.  Two  studios  are  on  the 
first  floor  and  the  control  room 
plus  various  offices  concerned 
with  production  are  on  the 
mezzanine. 

Executive  offices  of  the  cor- 
poration,  plus  a  board  room  and 
small  kitchen  connecting  with  a 


Excellent  for  classified  pages,  "copy” 
lines,  general  display,  or  wherever  a 
condensed  outline  Gothic  is  needed. 
Made  in  18,  24,  30,  36  and  48  point. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue  'f  Chicago  14 


ROANOKE  LANDMARK— More  than  $2,000,000  was  spent  to  enlarge 
and  moderniie  the  Times-World  8uilding  to  house  two  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  and  television  stations. 
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150-.seat  auditorium,  are  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  new  wing. 

Ue-grouping  in  the  newsroom 
has  resulted  in  a  well-defined 
d'vision  of  the  staffs  of  the 
Times  and  the  World-News. 

The  building  has  98,l!00 
square  feet  of  floor  space. 

At  the  new  TV  transmitter 
site  on  Poor  Mountain,  two 
apartments  for  engineers  and 
their  wives  and  children  have 
a  full  ba.sement  equipped  with 
automatic  laundry  facilities, 
while  there  is  a  bachelor  apart¬ 
ment  in  the  transmitter  build¬ 
ing  for  engineers  working  late 
at  night. 

• 

De-Odorized 

Chemco  has  impraved  its 
Plate  Cleaner  Emulsion  by 
changing  from  an  odiferous 
.solvent  to  a  sweet  smelling  one. 
It  is  u.sed  to  soften  asphaltum 
and  etching  powder  for  quick 
and  easy  removal  from  plates. 

Koppers  Company  has  an¬ 
nounced  an  improved  grade 
of  Diethylbenzene,  Engraver 
Grade,  which  overcomes  objec¬ 
tions  to  odor  in  the  etching 
bath. 


Knight  Group 
Hears  Report 
Of  Lab  Work 

Charlotte,  N.C. 

Mechanical  production  execu¬ 
tives  of  Knight  Newspapers 
gathered  at  the  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server  here  Oct.  27-29  to  cash 
in  on  findings  of  the  mechanical 
laboratory  established  by  the 
group  in  Miami,  Fla. 

Leslie  Griner,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  Knight  Newspapers, 
directed  the  meeting. 

The  Knight  group  establi.shed 
the  laboratory  18  months  ago 
at  the  Miami  Herald  with  the 
objective  of  “improving  our 
product”.  Vernon  Spitaleri,  re¬ 
search  director,  is  in  charge  of 
the  work. 

The  laboratory  studies  the 
Ijest  methods  of  using  film, 
newsprint,  black  and  color  inks, 
matrices,  engraving  materials, 
and  physical  equipment  needed 
to  turn  out  a  newspaper. 


^conomif^ 

Acoirntf  equipment  ts  alsolutel; 
essential  to  produee  eood  work  .  .  . 
work  you  can  tre  proud  of.  One  nl 
the  Euilty  offenders  can  be  faulty 
Chases.  It  Is  jteniiine  economy  to 
make  certain  they  do  not  cause  waste 
of  lockup  time — tliat  they  are  not 
warped  .  .  .  that  screws  and  screw 
slots  are  not  worn. 

All  of  these  are  money-wasters. 

Orer  the  period  of  a  year,  they  can 
pile  up  an  ugly  loss. 

If  you  hare  Chase  troubles,  by  all 
meaas  consult  us.  Our  product  Is 
available  at  all  reputable  Dealers. 

nmERitnn  steel  ^ 

CHRSE  CO.  FOin-EICHTR  AVINaC 
ion  ISIMD  Clin  NEW  TOM 


The  Knight  Newspapers'  produc¬ 
tion  team  in  conference  at  Char¬ 
lotte  recently:  Left  to  right — W. 
B.  Sandlin,  Richard  Pihgerald, 
William  Coddington,  Vern  Spi¬ 
taleri,  Leslie  Griner,  and  Charles 
Sandlin. 


"We  arc  interested  in  com¬ 
position  and  in  costs,”  Mi. 
Griner  said,  “but  our  primary 
concern  is  finding  out  how  we 
may  put  out  better  .-rnd  better 
newspapers.” 

This  was  the  first  meeting  of 
the  production  head.s  of  the 
Knight  group  since  the  labora¬ 
tory  was  e.stablished. 

In  addition  to  Griner  and 
Spitaleri,  the  meeting  was  at¬ 
tended  by  W.  B.  Sandlin,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Ob¬ 
server;  Richard  M.  Fitzgerald, 
mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  Miami  Herald;  William 
Coddington,  mechanical  ^uperin- 
tendent  of  the  Chicago  Dailu 
Xeu's;  .lames  Curry,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Akrov 
Beacon- Journal;  and  Charle.“ 
Sandlin  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  Henry  Lentz,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  was  ab.sent. 
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MANHATTAN 


COMPLETE  COORDINATED  NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANT  INSTALLATIONS 

RIGGERS 


Specialists  for  over  30  years  in  the  skillful,  efficient  handling  and 
installation  of  all  production  equipment  for  the  graphic  arts  industry. 


TO  EXPERIENCE  SIMILAR  SATISFACTION,  DISCUSS  YOUR  NEXT  JOB 

WITH  ROBERT  I.  MARCUS 


202  EAST  44th  STREET 


MANHATTAN  INDUSTRIAL  CONTRACTING  CO 
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Death  of  the  Boston  Post: 
A  Reporter’s  Diagnosis 


By  Howard  Fitzpatrick 
Boston 

What  happened  to  the  Boston 
Post,  New  England’s  great 
breakfast  table  paper  and  the 
sole  militant  voice  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  that  sus¬ 
pended  publication  for  the  third 
and  perhaps  the  last  time  on 
Oct.  4,  is  a  question  still 
pondered  by  thousands  of  parti¬ 
san  readers  and  more  than  800 
Post  employes. 

The  answer  is  as  complicated 
as  the  operation  of  the  paper 
was  for  the  past  10  years.  Pro¬ 
fligate  spending,  revamping  of 
news  and  editorial  policies, 
changes  in  type  style  and  for¬ 
mat,  broken  promises  and  a 
continued  deterioration  of  the 
morale  of  workers  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  125-year-old 
establishment  during  the  past 
several  years  were,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  and  also  those  of  other 
veteran  employes,  the  principal 
reasons  for  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Boston  Post. 

Once  the  Greatest 

The  first  great  period  in  the 
phenomenal  rise  of  the  Boston 
Post  began  with  the  purchase 
of  the  paper  in  1889  by  Edwin 
A.  Grozier,  former  secretary  to 
Joseph  Pulitzer.  In  the  35  years 
he  served  as  publisher  Grozier 
injected  new  life  and  spirit  into 
the  news  and  editorial  columns 
and  won  the  respect  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  merchants.  Under  his 
guidance  during  the  first  World 
War  the  Boston  Post  became  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  in  the  country 
with  a  daily  circulation  of  over 
500,000. 

After  the  death  of  Edwin  A. 
Grozier  in  1924,  his  son,  Richard 
Grozier,  took  over  the  reins  as 
publisher.  The  post  continued 
to  prosper  and  maintain  its 
position  of  leadership  in  the 
local  and  national  field,  and  for 
many  years  up  until  the  second 
World  War  in  a  market  rated 
the  eighth  highest  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  was  always  among  the  first 
half  dozen  morning  papers, 
standard  or  tabloid  in  the  nation. 

The  Post’s  editorial  staff  and 
corps  of  correspondents  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  New  England 
was  one  of  the  finest  ever  as¬ 
sembled  and  scored  many  jour¬ 
nalistic  “beats”  including  the 
famous  expose  of  Charles  Pon- 
zi’s  financial  swindle,  which  won 


Howard  Fitzpatrick  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Boston  Post  in  1925, 
breaking  in  with  the  newly 
created  Radio  Department.  He 
covered  general  news  assign¬ 
ments  and  edited  automotive, 
hotel  and  travel  and  Church 
sections  for  the  paper  and  up 
until  the  end  of  the  paper  served 
as  Radio  &  TV  Editor. 


for  Richard  Grozier  the  Pulitzer 
prize. 

That  was  the  era  presided 
over  by  Clifton  B.  Carberry, 
managing  editor,  whose  editor¬ 
ials  and  articles  under  the  pen 
name  of  John  Bantry  were 
widely  read  and  quoted  and 
wielded  tremendous  influence  in 
political  campaigns  on  local, 
state  and  national  levels.  Ad¬ 
vertising  literally  “came  over 
the  transoms”  and  grew  to  such 
proportions  the  management 
locked  the  business  office  doors 
at  10  o’clock  at  night  and  posted 
signs  “no  more  advertising  ac¬ 
cepted  for  tomorrow’s  edition.” 

Able  Local  Staff 

The  news  gathering  staff  un¬ 
der  Edward  J.  Dunn,  city  editor, 
boasted  such  able  and  competent 
reporters  and  writers  as  J.  J. 
McManus,  Lawrence  R.  Gold¬ 
berg,  Herbert  A.  Baldwin,  Joe 
Harrington,  Wilton  Vaugh,  Grace 
Davidson,  John  Mannion,  Ben 
Gray,  Dave  Shea,  Jack  Harding, 
John  Mellon,  Eddie  Inglis,  Tim 
Mclnemey,  Henry  Gillen,  Joe 
Brooks,  George  Eustis,  Charlie 
Folsom,  John  Griffin,  Gordon 
Barry,  Eliot  Norton,  Robert  Nor¬ 
ton,  James  Colbert  and  many 
others. 

The  cartoons  of  Norman  on 
politics  and  national  affairs.  Bob 
Coyne  on  sports  and  Edith  Ste¬ 
vens  on  “Us  Girls”  were  always 
timely  and  refreshing  and  the 
sports  staff  of  Bill  Cunningham, 
Howard  Reynolds,  Arthur  Duf- 
fey,  Paul  Shannon,  Dave  Scott, 
Jack  Malaney  was  second  to 
none  in  the  city. 

Those  were  the  days  when  the 
Post  was  one  big  happy  and 
contented  family,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  took  care  of  sick  and 
injured  workers  for  months  and 
years  without  loss  of  pay.  Under 
Richard  Grozier’s  regime  the 
Post  was  one  of  two  papers  in 
the  entire  country  that  did  not 
cut  the  salaries  of  employes 
during  the  depression  years. 


In  the  late  30’s  Richard  Gro¬ 
zier  became  ill  and  confined  him¬ 
self  to  his  home  on  Brattle  St., 
in  Cambridge.  He  rarely  came 
across  the  river  to  visit  the 
paper  and  carried  on  all  official 
business  with  his  department 
heads  by  messenger  and  a 
private  phone  in  the  general 
manager’s  office. 

This  situation  was  reflected  in 
the  falling  off  of  advertising 
which  was  revived  during  World 
War  II.  With  the  daily  at  two 
cents  and  the  Sunday  paper  at 
10  cents  the  Post  increased  its 
assets  $1  million  in  1944  mainly 
through  the  establishment  of  a 
combination  advertising  rate  in 
1943. 

When  Richard  Grozier  died  in 
1946  the  price  of  the  paper  was 
raised  to  three  cents  daily  and 
15  cents  Sunday,  bringing  an 
additional  $1  million  a  year. 
Despite  this  added  revenue  and 
the  constantly  increasing  adver¬ 
tising  linage  the  paper’s  assets, 
always  between  $5  and  $6  mil¬ 
lion  in  cash  and  securities, 
started  to  shrink  after  Grozier’s 
death.  The  peak  years  in  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  were  1949  and 
1950  when  the  daily  paper  was 
five  cents. 

A  Curtailed  Paper 

During  the  second  World  War 
with  newsprint  scarce  the  news 
content  of  the  Post  was  severely 
slashed.  When  paper  was  plen¬ 
tiful  after  the  war  the  news  con¬ 
tent  was  increased  but  it  never 
approximated  the  news  content 
we  had  when  the  paper  was  two 
cents.  It  amounted  to  watering 
the  milk.  The  management  failed 
to  provide  sufficient  space  for 
the  editorial  department  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  complete  paper  that  the 
harassed  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  could  go  out  and  sell. 

Disregarding  the  slow  but 
consistent  drop  in  circulation, 
especially  in  .suburban  towns  and 
cities,  the  management  con¬ 
tinued  to  expect  miracles  with¬ 
out  improving  the  product,  and 
refused  to  believe  that  the  com¬ 
petition  was  any  good.  Reliving 
the  old  days  when  the  paper  was 
turning  advertising  copv  down, 
management  concluded  the  fault 
rested  with  the  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  As  a  result  in  the  last 
10  years  six  different  men  held 
the  job  of  advertising  director. 

The  New  Regime 

For  the  first  time  in  its  long 
and  successful  career  the  Post 
was  in  trouble.  Readers  and 
merchants  alike  complained  that 
the  paper  was  no  longer  attrac¬ 
tive  and  that  nothing  was  ever 
done  to  replace  any  of  the  big 
name  writers,  who  contributed 
so  much  to  building  the  paper. 

Just  when  things  looked  dark¬ 


est  in  September  of  1962,  th* 
paper  was  sold  by  the  Grozier 
estate  to  John  Fox,  a  self-madt 
South  Boston  Irish  millionair*. 
This  was  the  shot  in  the  arm 
everybody  agreed  the  Post 
needed.  Here  was  a  man  with 
plenty  of  money  and  holdings, 
who  apparently  knew  his  way 
around.  Advertisers,  readers  and 
employes  looked  forward  to  th* 
rejuvenation  of  the  Post,  con¬ 
fident  that  Fox  would  give  Bos¬ 
ton  a  real  paper  again  like  the 
old  days. 

He  started  off  with  a  rush. 
John  Griffin,  Sunday  Post  edi¬ 
tor  and  former  Herald  wiiter, 
was  appointed  editor-in-chief; 
Edward  J.  Dunn,  veteran  city 
editor,  was  replaced  by  John  S. 
Mannion,  a  reporter,  and  J.  J. 
“Joe”  McManus,  former  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  was  elevated  to 
managing  editor. 

Under  the  new  regime  things 
were  going  to  be  different.  The 
format  of  the  entire  paper  was 
changed.  The  old  Post  style 
heads  were  eliminated  and  the 
number  of  head  stories  on  Page 
1  was  cut  down.  Cat  and  dog 
storie.s,  and  integral  part  of  the 
Post  editorial  policy,  were  taboo 
and  the  number  of  police  stories 
was  slashed.  The  new  Post  was 
a  carbon  copy  of  the  Boston 
Herald,  yet  the  paper  didn’t  ac¬ 
quire  a  single  Herald  reader. 

To  top  it  all  off.  Fox  endorsed 
Eisenhower  for  President,  mak¬ 
ing  it  unanimous  in  the  city, 
and  shocking  Democratic  read¬ 
ers  and  leaders  in  the  territory. 
When  the  expansion  Fox  prom¬ 
ised  was  not  forthcoming,  the 
circulation  started  to  dip  and 
continued  until  the  daily  hit 
250,000  and  the  Sunday  below 
200,000.  The  product  just  wasn’t 
appealing  enough  to  readers  and 
didn’t  satisfy  the  advertisers. 

After  a  year  on  the  job  Editor 
Griffin  died  and  Joe  McManus 
was  elevated  to  editor-in-chief. 
By  now  the  paper  was  in  hot 
water  again  after  Fox,  through 
the  columns  of  the  Post,  ired 
merchants  by  opposing  Sears, 
Roebuck  in  a  land-taking  deal 
for  a  parking  lot,  entered  into 
squabbles  with  the  Herald  and 
public  officials  and  predicted 
that  within  a  year  there  would 
be  one  less  Boston  paper  being 
published.  He  was  wrong.  It 
was  over  a  year  and  he  was  the 
publisher  out  of  business. 

j  h'irings  at  Christmas 

Fox  endeared  himself  to  no¬ 
body  when,  the  week  before 
Christmas  1954,  he  fired  54  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising,  commercial  and  mainte¬ 
nance  departments  mostly  for 
reasons  of  economy,  which 
(Continued  on  page  71) 
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crisis  after  anottier  until  he  ran 
out  on  more  of  the  promises 
and  the  paper  suspended  for  the 
second  time  on  Aug.  15.  Many 
predicted  this  was  the  end  of 
the  great  Boston  Post,  but  on 
lopped  an  estimated  $200,000  off  Friday,  Aug.  24,  eight  days  later 
the  yearly  payroll.  This  com-  publication  was  resumed  under 
bined  with  a  drastic  reduction  tbe  supervision  of  three  trustees, 
in  the  number  of  pages  used  Charles  W.  Bartlett,  Joseph  F. 
during  the  year  amounted  to  Healey  and  Thomas  W.  Lawless, 
over  $400,000  and  offset  the  loss  appointed  by  the  Federal  Court, 
in  advertising  revenue  by  a  sub-  Under  the  control  of  the  trustees 
stantial  margin.  tbe  paper  struggled  to  its  feet 

Bills  started  to  pile  up,  suits  for  the  second  time,  but  the 
to  recover  money  owed  were  damage  had  already  been  done, 
tiled  and  paydays  for  the  various  On  Oct.  4  the  trustees  informed 
departments  of  the  paper  were  U.  S.  District  Court  Judge 
delayed  for  hours,  long  after  George  C.  Sweeney,  that  they 
banks  were  closed,  preventing  felt  it  necessary  to  suspend  pub- 
employes  from  cashing  checks  lication  to  permit  them  to  con- 
that  day.  It  became  a  common  tinue  their  efforts  to  reorganize 
sight  on  Newspaper  Row,  two  the  newspaper  without  incurring 
or  three  times  each  week,  to  further  losses, 
see  hundreds  of  persons  in  line  While  the  trustees  have  been 
outside  the  businessnews  office  grranted  power  by  the  court  to 
patiently  awaiting  word  from  continue  negotiations  for  the 
Fox’s  State  St.  office  that  the  g^ig  of  fbe  paper  until  Dec.  14, 
money  to  pay  off  was  in  the  many  of  the  craftsmen  have 
bank.  Although  daily  papers  oyer  secured  work  on  other  Boston 
18  pages  were  the  exception  papers  for  the  time  being  at 
rather  than  the  rule,  there  was  least,  some  of  the  editorial  and 
seldom  enough  newsprint  in  the  advertising  staff  have  caught  on 
building  for  more  than  one  day’s  ^vith  other  papers,  but  the  large 
editions,  and  more  frequently  majority  is  still  pounding  the 
paper  was  trucked  in  under  oyer-  streets,  minus  from  four  to  six 
time  pay  late  in  the  evening  weeks  backpay  and  little  or  no 
just  in  time  to  make  the  editions,  hope  of  obtaining  either  that  or 
Bill  Collectors  severance  pay. 

Solicitors,  instead  of  trying  Employes  and  their  families 
to  sell  space  in  the  faltering  ^'tter  about  the  manner  m 
Post,  were  required  to  go  out  fine  newspaper  was 

and  collect  money  due  the  Post  shamefully  scuttled  and  about 
from  advertising  run  the  day  the  men  responsible  for  striking 
before,  and  attempts  were  made  'ts  colors. 

to  collect  accounts  receivable  It  brings  to  mind  a  quotation 
from  New  York  agencies  in  I  recently  came  across  which 
advance.  In  June  pay  checks  aptly  described  the  career  of  the 
started  to  bounce  and  the  Boston  Post.  “Sometimes  it 
wealthy  Fox  brayed  it  was  a  takes  longer  to  kill  a  good  busi- 
Republican  plot.  ness  than  it  does  to  build  one.” 

Promises  made  to  craft  unions  Boston  Post  was  a  long 

and  the  Guild  that  the  payrolls  being  strangled, 

would  be  met  on  time  were  re-  , 

peatedly  broken  by  the  owner 

and  on  July  6,  union  heads  told  lyiarms  EMablishes 
box — no  pay-no  work.  The  Post 

for  the  first  time  in  125  years  ]Vew  Movill"  Company 
didn’t  publish.  The  suspension  _  ,  .  ^  , 

was  for  one  dav  only  and  on  .  Co.,  Inc.  and 

Sunday  July  8,  the  Post  hit  the  subsidiaries  are  in  liquida- 
streets  with  a  70-page  paper,  continue  this  special 

when  an  option  agreement  for  priapnic  arts  in- 

the  purchase  of  the  Post  was  Marcus,  ex- 

signed  by  John  Fox  and  John  S.  partner  of  Centre,  is 

Bottomly,  Boston  attorney.  For  operating  his  own  company, 

a  few  weeks  the  Post  was  given  Manhattan  Industrial  Contract- 
a  new  lease  on  life  but  it  was  Co.,  Inc.  with  executive  of- 
shortlived.  Bottomlv  announced  202  East  44th  Street, 

on  July  27  that  he  was  unable  City, 

to  come  to  terms  with  Fox  and  The  new  company  is  already 
was  terminating  negotiations  for  handling  several  major  jobs  of 
the  purchase  of  the  paper,  moving  and  erecting  newspaper 

...  plant  equipment.  Recently  com- 

ne  Crisis  After  Another  pleted  is  a  .substantial  assign- 
Fox  was  back  in  the  driver’s  ment  for  King  Features  Syndi- 
seat  again  and  it  was  just  one  cate. 


Boston  Post 

{Continued  from  page  70) 


THE  'NEW  IN  NEWSROOMS — Well-lighted,  specious,  colorfully- 
decorated  city  rooms  are  seen  wherever  you  travel  these  days. 
Particular  attention  to  comfort  and  efficiency  is  paid  to  the  reporters' 
work  areas  in  the  many  new  newspaper  plants.  The  three  shown  here 
are  mere  random  examples. 


Two  papers  under  one  roof  call  for  separate  newsrooms  in  Roanoke, 
Va.  in  the  foreground  is  the  World-News  section;  area  on  other  side 
of  columns  and  out  of  photo  is  the  Times  section. 


Reporters  of  Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  work  in  this  pleasant  office 


Newsroom  in  the  Benton  Harbor  (Mich.)  Palladium-News  building. 
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10  from  Colombia 
Leave  lAPA  Assembly 


lly  Kohert  1.  Itrown 

Havana,  Cuba 

Ten  representatives  of  three 
(’olumbian  newspapers  walked 
out  of  the  closing  session  of 
the  Inter-American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  meeting  here  Nov.  1 
in  protest  over  a  report  by  a 
special  Tribunal  on  Freedom  of 
the  Press  which  labeled  Presi¬ 
dent  Rojas  Pinilla  and  the 
Colombian  government  as  “vio¬ 
lators  of  the  legitimate  right 
of  freedom  of  expression.” 

Other  concluding  actions  of 
the  12th  lAPA  assembly  were: 

Approved  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  board  of  directors 
that  Pedro  Beltran  of  La 
Prensa,  Lima,  Peru,  be  granted 
the  “Hero  of  Freedom  of  the 
Press”  medal  for  his  defiance 
of  censorship  in  spite  of  a  jail 
term ; 

Made  Carl  W.  Ackerman, 
former  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  at  Colum- 
bia  University,  an  honorary 
member  of  lAPA; 

Appointed  Augustin  Edwards 
Jr.,  Kl  Merciirio,  Santiago, 
Chile,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  his  late  father  on  the  board; 

Recommended  that  all  lAPA 
members  establish  a  column  of 
I.atin  American  news; 

Adopted  Portuguese  as  the 
third  official  language,  along 
with  English  and  Spanish,  of 
lAPA  for  purposes  of  oral 
translations  at  conventions 
only; 

Refused  to  approve  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  lAPA  organize  an 
Inter-American  news  agency. 

Charges  Proven 

The  report  of  the  special 
Tribunal  was  delivered  by 
•Miguel  Lanz  Duret  of  El  Uni- 
oemal,  Mexico  City.  Others  on 
the  Tribunal  were  Angel  Ramos, 
El  Mundo,  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Chile 
who  died  recently  before  this 
report  was  completed. 

Charges  again.st  Rojas  Pinilla 
and  his  govei’nment  which  have 
been  proven,  according  to  the 
Tribunal,  included  censorship, 
suppression  of  newspapers  in¬ 
cluding  El  Tiempo,  creation  of 
official  organs  detrimental  to 
free  newspapers,  economic  re¬ 
prisals  again.st  free  newspaper¬ 
men. 

Supporters  of  Rojas  carried 
on  what  amounted  to  a  filibus¬ 
ter  against  the  report.  Not  one 
of  them  attacked  the  findings. 


l)Ut  they  attacked  the  methods 
of  the  Tribunal  insisting  it  had 
not  complied  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  requiring  that  the 
charges  be  submitted  to  the  de¬ 
fendant  and  the  country  should 
be  visited  by  the  Tribunal. 

In  spite  of  documentation  by 
Lanz  Duret  that  the  charges 
had  been  mailed  and  a  postal 
receipt  obtained,  that  visas  for 
the  visit  had  been  requested 
but  not  honored,  Pedro  Nell 
Jiminez  of  El  S'adonnl,  Bar- 
ranquilla,  insisted  that  Rojas 
is  “a  man  with  honor  and 
gentlemanly  qualities”  and 
would  have  acknowledged  .such 
communications  if  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  them. 

Vote  of  Confidence 

In  the  midst  of  shouted  de¬ 
nunciations  by  the  Colom¬ 
bians,  the  convention  gave  a 
vote  of  confidence  to  Lanz 
Duret  and  the  Colombians 
walked  out.  It  is  not  known 
whether  they  planned  to  resign 
their  lAPA  memberships  also. 

Mr.  Lanz  Duret  reported  that 
the  case  of  Novidades  of  Mana¬ 
gua,  Nicaragua,  would  be  ic- 
studied  by  the  Tribunal.  Ex¬ 
pulsion  of  this  newspaper  from 
lAPA  membership  had  been 
recommended  to  the  Tribunal 
because  it  was  owned  by  the 
dictator  Somoza  and  used  for 
his  personal  ends.  The  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  paper  has  been  in 
some  doubt  since  the  death  of 
Somoza  by  assassination  a  few 
months  ago. 

Previously,  during  the  ses¬ 
sion  two  Colombian  delegates 
had  offered  a  resolution  which 
stated  lAPA  has  no  jjowers  to 
interfere  or  intervene  in  the 
political  affairs  of  any  country. 
It  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Beltran  submitted  a  reso¬ 
lution  which  was  adopted  call¬ 
ing  for  all  lAPA  members  to 
reprint  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  freedom  of  the  press 
(E  &  P,  Nov.  3,  page  77)  es¬ 
pecially  the  parts  dealing  with 
Colombia  and  Nicaragua. 

Technical  Sessions 

Two  technical  sessions  on 
newspaper  management  and 
circulation  problems  completed 
the  L4P.4  sessions  prior  to  the 
closing  banquet  at  the  Tropi- 
cana  night  club. 

The  forum  on  management 
was  conducted  by  John  Her¬ 


bert,  Quhicjj  (Mas.s.)  Patriot- 
Led^/er,  head  of  the  lAPA  re¬ 
search  and  information  center. 
Those  participating  were  Ric¬ 
ardo  Castro  Beeche,  La  Sadov, 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica;  Miquel 
Castin,  city  editor  of  El  Mundo, 
Porto  Rico;  Carlos  Mantilla,  El 
Comerdo,  Quito,  Ecuador;  Max 
Bromberg,  head  of  S.  S.  Koppe 
&  Co.,  international  newspaper 
representatives ;  and  Jorge 
Marti,  El  Mundo,  Havana. 

Discussion  centered  on  rising 
production  costs,  competition 
from  television,  and  circulation 
problems. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr. 
Bromberg  is  contributing  $1000 
to  the  research  center  for  the 
development  of  a  special  bul¬ 
letin  to  members. 

At  the  special  meeting  for 
the  Office  of  Certified  Circula¬ 
tion,  Harold  .41spaugh  of 
Standard  Rate  &  Putu,  Chi¬ 
cago,  unveiled  plans  for  a  La¬ 
tin  American  edition  in  English 
covering  all  media  in  one  vol¬ 
ume  issued  quarterly.  Target 
date  would  be  in  lS)i)7,  he 
stated,  if  the  project  is  found 
feasible. 


His  Comment 
Is  Too  Personal 

New  Orleans 

“What  those  men  need  is  a 
big,  fast  car.” 

So  said  veteran  police  re- 
jiorter  Frank  Hay  of  the  iVVic 
Orleans  Item. 

He  had  just  learned  that  two 
men  had  pulled  a  daylight  hold¬ 
up  of  a  bank  in  North  Louisi¬ 
ana,  and  were  fleeing  police 
with  $35,000  in  loot. 

The  bandits  were  captured 
late  that  day  after  a  long  chase 
many  miles  away.  The  FBI  said 
they  did  indeed  have  a  fast  car. 
They  had  to  chase  it  at  over 
100  mph. 

The  FBI  said  the  car  was 
stolen  from  a  French  Quarter 
parking  lot. 

They  said  it  belong’d  to  some 
guy  named  Frank  Hay,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  Orleans 
Item. 


Fund  for  Hungary 

Bi  ffalo,  N.  Y. 

.4  check  for  $1,000  from  the 
Buffalo  Evening  Sews  Charity 
Fund  was  sent  Nov.  3  to  aid 
the  Hungarian  people.  It  was 
forwarded  by  Mrs.  Edward  H. 
Butler,  president  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  in  answer  to  an 
appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Rescue  Committee. 


Personnel  Group 
To  Meet  in  ^est 

The  Newspaper  Personnel  Re¬ 
lations  Association  will  meet  in 
the  West  in  1957  for  the  first 
time  in  its  eight-year  historj-. 
The  group’s  ninth  annual  con¬ 
ference  will  take  place  April  l 
to  3  at  the  Broadmoor  Hotel, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Manpower  problems  ranging 
from  recruiting  needs  and 
techniques  to  training  problems 
on  up  to  the  supervisory  level 
will  provide  a  framework  for 
conference  talks  and  discussion 
sessions. 

(Committees  .Vssigned 
The  following  committees 
have  been  named  by  NPR.A 
President  Charles  W.  Weaver 
Jr.,  assistant  business  manager 
of  the  Guy  Gannett  Publishing 
Company,  Portland,  Me.,  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  meeting: 

Program:  William  Forrester, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press,  chair¬ 
man;  James  T.  Brattain,  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal,  Portland,  Ore.; 
F'rancis  1).  Kelly,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal;  Richard  S. 
Robinson,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  and  Mirror-Sews;  Wal¬ 
ter  S.  .1.  Swanson,  San  Diegu 
(Calif.)  Union  and  Eveniiuj 
Tribune;  and  Edwin  P.  Young, 
Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal  ami 
Evening  Bulletin. 

Arrangements;  Robert  H. 
Shanahan,  Deniwr  (Colo.)  Post, 
chairman;  Harry  Bunker,  Spei- 
del  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Colorado 
Springs;  Tenal  S.  Cooley  Jr.. 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Company. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  and  Ed¬ 
ward  \\\  Estlow,  Rockg  Moun¬ 
tain  Seivs,  Denver. 

• 

Buriies  Scholarship 
Recipients  Named 

Athen.s,  Ohio 
Winners  of  the  Ray  F.  Barnes 
Journalism  Scholarships  this 
year  at  Ohio  University  are 
Diane  Marie  Corcelli.  Cleve¬ 
land;  Ronald  F.  Rockwell. 
Westlake,  Ohio;  and  Carl  E. 
Conrad  and  George  K.  Strode. 
Athens.  Each  will  receive  $250 
for  the  pre.sent  school  year. 

The  scholarships  are  .awarded 
each  year  to  two  .seniors  and 
two  juniors  in  the  School  of 
Journalism  on  the  basis  of  vo¬ 
cational  plans,  scho  arship. 
leadership  and  need.  They  were 
presented  to  the  School  of 
Journalism  last  year  by  Ray  F. 
Barnes,  Elwood,  Ind.  Mr. 
Barnes,  is  publisher  of  the  Ken¬ 
ton  (Ohio)  Times,  Elwood 
(Ind.)  Call -Leader,  Piatt 
(Kans.)  Tribune  and  Alamosa 
(Colo.)  Daily  Courier. 
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well- stocked 


in  New  England 


Business  uMiiership  has  been  a  proud  tradition  in 
New  England  ever  since  the  first  Yankee  skipper 
sailed  his  own  ship  out  of  Boston  or  Portland  or 
Providence  to  tap  the  wealth  of  the  great  markets 
of  the  world.  When  the  industrial  revolution 
••hanged  the  face  of  the  nation.  New  England  led 
the  way  to  higher  standards  of  living  and  greater 
economic  independence  for  the  average  man. 


I'oday.  t>ne  out  of  every  ten  Yankees  owns  a  pie«e 
of  American  business.  Still  leading  the  way  t(» 
make  capitalism  work,  this  region  with  only  6^c 
of  the  country’s  population  accounts  for  almost 
12%  of  all  stwkholders.  All  six  States  are  well 
above  the  national  average  in  per  capita  owner¬ 
ship,  and  two  of  them,  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  show  the  highest  levels  in  the  Union 
.  .  .  lO.B  percent  as  compared  with  a  national 
average  of  .S.  U,  . 


But  it's  not  only  in  slmk-ow  nership  that  New 
England  leads  all  the  rest  .  .  .  they  spend  more 
money  for  food  and  fun,  for  cars,  clothes  and 
construction,  for  gifts  and  gadgets.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  you'll  find  more  active  dollars  in  New 
England  than  in  any  other  comparable  area  in  the 
country.  If  you  have  .something  to  sell,  you’ll  get 
customers  by  the  carload  if  you  sell  it  through 
the  New  England  newspajiers. 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these  newspaper  leaders: 

SAINE— Bamor  Daily  Niwt  (M).  (E).  Walthae  Ntw<  TrikuM  (E).  Wor-  CONNECTICUT— 4 

VERMONT— Barra  Timm  (E).  Btnninf  ctaiir  Tilcfraai  anO  Ennini  Gazattc  Bridicport  Post 

to*  Banner  (E),  BuHinitan  Frte  Press  (MAE),  Worcester  Sunday  Tilefran  (S).  Tclerem  (M4E) 

(H),  Rutland  Herald  (M).  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord  Monitor-  Hartford  Courant 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Glokc  (M4E),  Patriot  (E).  Manchester  Union  Leader  ...  Hartford 

Boston  Globe  (S),  Brockton  Enterprise  4  and  New  HaapsMre  Sunday  News  (M.  Renlrd-Journal  I 

TIsms  (E),  Fall  Rner  Herald  Newt  (E),  E4S).  u.niii  rpt  um 

FKchburf  Sentinel  <E).  Gardner  News  RHODE  ISLAND  — West  Warwick  Paw-  wh  nl.ii.H!. 

(E),  Haverhill  Gazette  (E).  Lawrence  tuxet  Valley  Daily  Tlaes  (E).  Providence  Norwich  Bulletin 

Enilc-Trikuae  (M4E).  Lynn  Ites  (E).  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M).  Torriniton  Rc|ist 

Narth  Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield  Providence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  publican  4  Ameri 

Borkthire  Eaple  (E),  Taunton  Gantte  (E).  Republican  (M4S 
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Press  Training  Plan 
Used  on  City  wide  Basis 


A  solution  to  a  problem  com¬ 
mon  to  many  newspapers  is  be¬ 
ing  worked  out  in  Indianapolis, 
where  two  publishing  companies 
representing  three  dailies,  three 
chapels  of  the  Pressmen’s  Union 
Local  37,  and  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Operations  have 
united  on  a  citywide  training 
program. 

It  all  started  out  with  a 
routine  retjuest  from  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  Niws 
for  an  INO  training  program 
for  pressmen,  including  appren¬ 
tices,  permit  men  and  journey¬ 
men.  William  Dyer,  general 
manager  of  the  Star  &  News, 
and  an  INO  director,  requested 
Local  37  to  cooperate  with  the 
publisher  in  sponsoring  such  a 
program. 

Seek  Citywide  Plan 

Officers  of  Local  37,  how¬ 
ever,  felt  their  city  had  some 
unusual  problems  which  required 
unusual  steps.  Union  members 
often  work  on  all  three  papers. 
Therefore,  the  ideal  pressman 
ought  to  be  able  to  work  in 
either  plant  —  the  other  being 
that  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Times. 

Indianapolis,  also,  has  a  num¬ 
ber  of  permit  men  (yet  to  be 
fully  qualified  as  journeymen) 
who  need  additional  training  in 
order  to  provide  skilled  help. 
Local  37  decided  it  would  prefer 
a  citywide  program  to  meet  local 
problems.  Local  union  officers 
obtained  official  blessing  from 
the  International  Union  to  go 
ahead  with  the  proposed  city¬ 
wide  plan. 


The  city’s  two  newspaper 
pressrooms  contain  at  least  nine 
different  press  models.  At  the 
Star  and  News  plant  there  are 
Goss  Headliners,  both  early  and 
late  models;  Goss  Anti-Frictions, 
Wood  presses  (some  new  and 
some  old,  and  some  with  chain 
drive),  and  a  Wood  color  unit. 
At  the  Times  plant  there  are 
two  different  models  of  the  Hoe 
press. 

Work  Out  Program 

William  Braasch,  INO  train¬ 
ing  director,  assured  publishers 
the  INO  program  was  suffici¬ 
ently  flexible  to  permit  teaching 
of  all  these  press  designs  in  one 
program. 

The  Times,  a  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper,  was  not  an  INO 
member  at  the  start,  but  joined 
in  order  to  make  the  city-wide 
program  possible.  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  officials  are  now  watching 
the  Indianapolis  experiment  care¬ 
fully  in  making  their  own  sys¬ 
tem-wide  appraisal  of  INO  and 
its  work. 

In  June,  Mr.  Braash  sat  down 
with  10  key  men  and  worked  out 
a  citywide  training  program  for 
Indianapolis  newspaper  press¬ 
men.  Aiding  him  in  this  plan 
were: 

From  Star  &  News:  William 
Dyer,  general  manager;  and  E. 
Curtis  White,  formerly  press¬ 
room  superintendent  and  since 
retired. 

From  the  Times:  George  V. 
Horton,  business  manager;  and 
John  Batman,  pressroom  super¬ 
intendent. 

From  Local  37 :  Robert  Knight, 
then  local  union  president  and 


CITYWIDE  trainin9  program  for  Indianapolis  newspaper  pressmen  is 
planned  by  (left  to  right),  Robert  Knight,  former  president  of  Local 
37,  now  Indianapolis  Star  &  News  pressroom  superintendent;  William 
Braasch,  Institute  of  Newspaper  Operations'  training  director;  and 
Charles  Yager,  chairman  of  local  union's  apprentice  commiHaa. 


now  Star  &  News  pressroom 
superintendent;  Donald  R.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  secretary;  Charles  Yag¬ 
er,  chairman  of  apprentice  train¬ 
ing  committee;  Walter  Abell, 
Jack  Dieck  and  Albert  Meier. 

A  Joint  Effort 

The  actual  installation  of  the 
training  program  was  handled 
through  the  joint  Publisher-Un¬ 
ion  Apprentice  Education  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  six  union  repre¬ 
sentatives  first  received  INO 
training  as  instructors,  who  later 
put  the  program  into  operation. 

“The  usual  problem  in  adapt¬ 
ing  our  training  materials  to  a 
particular  publisher’s  plant  is  to 
cut  the  volume  of  materials 
down,  eliminating  those  parts 
which  do  not  apply  locally,’’  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Braasch.  “In  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  we  had  to  build  them 
up,  adding  materials  to  cover 
nine  different  press  models.” 

During  the  first  week  of  the 
training  program,  Mr.  Braasch 
normally  spends  his  time  work¬ 
ing  the  local  instructor,  fitting 
and  adapting  the  INO  materials 
to  local  practices  and  training 
the  instructor  in  teaching  me¬ 


thods  and  techniques.  In  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  he  had  six  local  in¬ 
structors  to  work  with  and  to 
train. 

2  Training  Phases 

The  initial  phase  of  training 
involved  the  teaching  of  11  ap¬ 
prentices,  who  attend  sessions 
once  a  month,  and  each  session 
is  followed  by  practical  on-the- 
job  applications  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  material  covered. 
The  second  phase  is  a  refresher 
course  for  31  journeymen  and 
permit  men,  who  meet  every 
two  weeks.  In  each  case,  the 
men  attend  training  sessions  on 
their  own  time. 

The  newspapers,  working 
through  the  Indianapolis  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
set  the  course  up  and  took  care 
of  the  initial  expenses  normal 
to  any  new  INO  training  pro¬ 
gram.  But  responsibility  for 
running  and  administering  the 
course,  the  continuing  expenses 
and  cost  of  future  training  man¬ 
uals  rest  with  Local  37.  Each 
apprentice’s  initiation  fee  has 
been  boosted  to  include  the  cost 
of  the  INO  press  training 
manual. 


MOMENTOUS  OCCASION  for  the  Sheboygan  Press — Editor-Pub¬ 
lisher  A.  Matt  Werner  starts  the  new  five-unit,  80-page  press.  In 
the  group  are  Paul  Gerlat  pressroom  foreman;  Harry  Maier,  manag¬ 
ing  editor:  Walter  J.  Pfister,  associate  editor. 


FIRST  COPIES  off  now  six-unit  press  installed  at  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  are  inspected  by  Publisher  Daniel  H.  Ridder, 
left,  and  A.  E.  Rosene,  mechanical  superintendent.  The  press  and 
auxiliary  equipment  represents  an  investment  of  one  million  dollars. 
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You’ll  want  to  remind  national  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies  about  your  newspaper  every 
single  day  during  1957.  And  because  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Year  Book  furnishes  them  with  in¬ 
formation  on  newspapers  that  they  need  every  day 
throughout  the  year — available  in  no  other  publi¬ 
cation — it  offers  your  newspaper  an  ideal  advertis¬ 
ing  vehicle  for  year-round  selling. 

Important  buyers  of  newspaper  space  constantly 
refer  to  the  Personnel  Section,  bringing  them  the 
names,  circulations,  and  executive  staffs  for  all 
daily  newspajiers  .  .  .  and  the  “Special  Data  for 
Buyers  of  Newspaper  Space”  section.  develo|)ed 
for  their  special  needs,  at  the  request  of  the  Media 
Buyers  Association  of  New  York. 

Either  of  these  sections  provides  a  lieavy-trafTic 
location  for  your  paper’s  sales  story.  Better  still, 
present  your  message  in  both  sections  of  the  1957 
^  EAR  Book — “the  Encyclojiedia  of  the  Newspaper 
Indu.stry.” 


.  .  .  you  can  tell  about  your  product  or  service  in 
the  1957  Editor  &  Publisher  Year  Book,  used 
constantly  throughout  the  year  in  all  newspaper 
departments.  Production  and  mechanical  execu¬ 
tives  use  its  directory  of  manufacturers  and  sup¬ 
pliers  of  equipment  when  buying  anything  from 
presses  to  ink,  type  faces  to  turtles,  from  Arc 
lights  to  Zinc. 

Publishers  and  e«litors  search  its  pages  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  news  services,  mat  services,  books,  comics, 
features,  syndicates  or  representatives.  You’ll  see 
a  well-thumbed  copy  in  almost  every  newspaper 
department. 

The  1957  E&P  Year  Book  includes  a  brand-new 
feature,  a  complete  tabulation  of  mechanical  in¬ 
formation  on  all  U.S.  and  Canadian  dailies.  This 
new  section,  or  the  popular  department  listing 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  newspaper 
equipment  and  services,  provides  an  exceptional 
backdrop  for  your  sales  message  aimed  at  your 
newspaper  customers. 

And  remember — your  ad  in  the  1957  \ear  Book 
sells  for  you  all  year  long! 


Publication  dote:  February  38 

Deadline  for  reservations:  December  31,  1956; 
for  copy,  January  3,  1957.  Furnish  good  reproduction 
proof  for  photo-offset  lithography;  no  plates  necessary. 

Regular  contract  rates  apply.  Transient  rates — 
page,  $510;  half-page,  $390;  quarter-page, 
$165;  eighth-page  $105. 


N  U  M  •  ■  I 

Suite  1700  •  1475  Broadway  •  New  York  36,  N.Y. 
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Eljas  Erkko,  Publisher. 
And  Source  of  News 


By  (Jayl<*  >\al(iro|> 

In  five  years  the  circulation 
of  the  HKLSINdlS'  S  A  NOMAT 
in  Helsinki,  Finland,  has  jumped 
40  Vr ,  from  180,000  to  more 
than  2.’i0,000  daily,  and  to  .300,- 
000  on  Sunday,  in  a  city  of 
428,000,  a  nation  of  4,:300,00(). 
Advertisers  are  so  eaKer  to 
have  space  in  it  that  the  news¬ 
paper  has  no  advertising  solici¬ 
tors.  Display  space  is  signed 
for  weeks  in  advance  of  publi¬ 
cation. 

Elja.s  Erkko,  the  publisher 
and  chief  owner,  a  vigorous 
man  of  61,  has  just  completed 
two  years  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  International  Press 
Institute.  (E&P,  .June  8,  page 
14.) 

His  family  is  a  newspaper 
family  and  he  is  a  newspaper¬ 
man’s  newspaperman.  H  i  s 
father,  Eero,  founded  PAIVA- 
LEHTJ  (Daily  News)  in  1880, 
“to  let  fresh  winds  blow  through 
open  windows  into  stuffy  social 
and  political  conditions.”  He 
was  supported  by  liberal  authors 
and  brave  reformers.  They  .suf¬ 
fered  under  Russian  censorship 
and  he  was  exiled  on  24  hours 
notice.  For  several  years  he 
edited  a  Finnish  newspaper  in 
Brooklyn,  returning  to  Finland 
after  the  Revolution  in  100.^  to 
edit  Helsingin  Sanomat,  Paiva- 
lehti’s  succes.sor,  until  his  death 
in  1927. 

In  Diplomatic  Service 

Eljas  grew  uj)  in  a  newspa¬ 
per  atmosphere,  absorbing  ideals 
of  liberalism  and  respect  for 
political  freedom.  During  his 
public  life  he  has  taken  a  posi¬ 
tion  against  all  restrictions  on 
freedom  of  speech  and  press 
and  defended  the  right  of  citi¬ 
zens  freely  to  get  information. 

He  took  his  university  degree 
in  law  and  turned  to  work  with 
the  foreign  ministry  of  Finland. 
He  served  in  the  London,  Paris 
and  Stockholm  embassies  as 
well  as  in  Helsinki.  He  was 
chief  of  the  Eastern  department 
until  in  1927  he  became  editor- 
in-chief  of  Helsingin  Sanomat. 

His  father’s  failing  health 
prompted  Eljas  to  suggest  that 
he  take  over  the  editorship. 
The  appointment,  he  was  told, 
<iepended  on  the  directors  of  the 
company,  for  his  father  did  not 
have  a  majority  interest.  The 
sun  got  a  bank  loan  and  bought 
stock  that  with  his  father’s  gave 
control. 

From  1927  to  1938  he  was  edi¬ 


tor,  and  from  1932  to  1938  edi¬ 
tor  also  of  the  afternoon  edi¬ 
tion,  llta-SaH'umat.  Since  1938 
he  has  been  publisher  and  head 
of  Sanoma  Oy.  He  was  Foreign 
Minister  before  and  during  the 
Winter  War,  1938-1940,  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  he  was  Fin¬ 
land’s  representative  in  Stock¬ 
holm.  There  he  had  the  gigan¬ 
tic  job  of  administering  aid  and 
relief  activities  directed  to  Fin¬ 
land,  and  assisting  in  peace  ne¬ 
gotiations. 

During  the  1941-44  war  he 
used  his  influence  to  prevent 
the  breaking  of  relations  with 
the  Western  Powers,  especially 
with  the  United  States.  Though 
unsuccessful,  this  work  meant 
la.sting  service  to  Finland. 

.Son  PMits  .Magazine 

.\fter  the  war  Erkko  took  no 
active  part  in  government  but 
gave  his  time  and  energy  to 
Sanoma  Oy  and  other  business 
interests.  In  addition  to  the 
two  newspapers  his  companv 
publishes  BIIKKO-SANOMAT, 
an  illustrated  weekly  whose  cir¬ 
culation  is  more  than  100,000. 

Aatos  Erkko,  his  son,  a  1953 
graduate  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  is  editor  of  this 
magazine.  His  daughter,  Mrs. 
Patricia  Seppala,  is  head  of 
Lehtikuva,  news-picture  service 
for  the  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zine.  Sanoma  Oy  prints  the 
Finnish  edition  of  Reader's 
Digest  and  a  thrice-weekly 
agricultural  organization  news¬ 
paper:  The  company  used  one- 
third  of  the  newsprint  used  in 
Finland. 

What  is  responsible  for  Hel¬ 
singin  Sanomat  being  the  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  in  Finland?  Of 
its  quarter  of  a  million  daily 
circulation  150,000  is  outside  the 
capital  and  90%  of  the  total  is 
by  subscription,  not  street  sales. 
The  publisher,  whose  interest 
is  not  confined  to  the  business 
side,  says  it  is  due  to  emphasis 
on  news,  foreign  and  domestic. 
“News  makes  a  newspaper.” 
For  more  than  25  years  this 
paper  has  had  excellent  foreign 
news  coverage.  When  Eljas 
Erkko  became  editor  he  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  seiwice  of  the 
LTlstein  Publishing  Company. 
W’hen  Ullstein  had  to  cease 
operations  because  of  Nazi 
pressure,  Helsingin  Sanomat 
signed  up  with  United  Press. 
It  also  had  and  has  now  an 


arrangement  with  THE  TIMES  time,  give  Erkko  recognition,  re- 
of  London  and  with  the  largest  ferring  to  him  as  “the  press 
Swedish  newspaper,  D  AGE  NS  lord  of  Finland.” 

NYHETER.  International  series  In  Measured  Tones 

of  articles  dealing  with  great  Helsingin  Sanomat  and  Ilu- 
and  important  events  and  mem-  Independent  Lib- 

oirs  of  great  personalities  are  _ _ _  . 

characteristic  of  the  newspaper.  *'*^a**!f^ 

On  his  desk  as  I  talked  with  o"  foreign  and  do- 

„  , .  .  .  f  me.stic  affairs  vigorously  but  in 

Erkko  were  stories  from  press  „,easu red  tones  in  this  sLpartJ 
services  and  the  newspaper  s  r  yi,  Rditorial  policies  are 

correspondents  in  London,  Bonn  _ . _ , 

j  1 L  1  ,  determined  at  conferences  of 

and  Stockholm  that  were  nut  .,  , ,  .  .. 

the  publisher  and  the  editors 
u.^ed  in  the  day  s  edition.  Daily  t,.  ,  ..  .  ..  , , 

.  ,  ,  The  latter  and  the  able  car- 

he  keeps  up  with  what  is  not  ^  •  .  t.^  .  ,  .  , 

.  .  /  „  ...  toonist,  Kan,  have  great  free- 

printed  as  well  as  news  that 

is  printed.  He  is  determined  to  *  •  .  • 

.  ,  ,  „  The  past  is  pre.sent  in  the 

give  readers  a  full  news  re-  u  >  u 

.  „  ,  •  j  j  •  publisher  s  office  —  photographs 

port.  He  has  raised  advertising  _ ,  ...  e  t  ^  j./ 

rates  to  control  the  balance  be-  pamtings  of  former  editors 

lates  to  contiol  the  balance  be  national  leaders,  framed 

tween  news  and  advertising  , 

.,  f  tu  1  copies  of  the  first  editions  of 

.space,  the  average  for  the  latter  newspaper,  and  re- 

being  57%.  Page  one,  except  on 

Mondays,  is  given  to  ads-w.th  ^^Hng  wars.  Thl 

the  major  news  page  being  an 

inside  right  facing  the  editorial  y,  of  I.  p  p 

page.  This  tradition,  Erkko  about  to  board  a  plane  in  Hous- 
.said,  draws  readers  to  the  edi-  ^exas,  and  in  the  outlook 

of  Erkko.  He  admires  the  Euro- 
Complaints  on  .Advertising  pean  edition  of  the  Neiv  York 
He  told  of  readers  complain-  HERALD  TRIBUNE,  the  Sun- 
ing  that  the  volume  of  adver-  day  edition  of  the  .Vcir  York 
tising  was  too  great,  though  TIMES,  the  London  Times  and 
mo.st  ads  are  small  by  American  the  Manchester  Gttardian.  He 
standards:  a  quarter  page  is  has  read  Editor  &  Pi'Bi.isher 
often  dominating,  a  half  page  uiore  than  25  years, 

is  commanding,  and  the  largest  .Maintains  Independence 

displays  ads  are  seven  of  the  Knowing  the  United  State.< 
eight  columns.  Daily  and  Sun-  from  boyhood  —  he  had  three 
day  Sanomat  has  a  rich  har-  years  of  his  early  .schooling  in 
vest  of  classified  ad  pages.  Some  Brooklyn — from  much  travel  in 
daily  issues  are  as  large  as  the  the  country  and  friendships 
Sunday,  40  pages,  which  is  with  leading  editors  and  pub- 
press  capacity.  A  large  addition  lishers,  Erkko  maintains  hL 
to  the  building  has  been  waiting  critical  faculty  and  independ- 
more  than  a  year  delivery  of  ence.  Recently  he  defended  the 
new  press  units  that  will  make  1.  P.  1.  against  charges  of  sub- 
larger  editions  possible.  .servience  to  U.  S.  influence  in 

Erkko  is  the  kind  of  pub-  these  words: 
lisher  who  has  important  con-  “I  can  say  that  there  has 
tract  in  government  and  busi-  never  been  any  pressure,  ideo- 
ness  circles.  He  is  chairman  of  logical  or  otherwise,  from  our 
the  board  of  one  of  Finland’s  .American  members.  The  idea  of 
largest  banks  and  is  active  in  the  Institute  came  from  the 
the  largest  steamship  company.  U.  S.  where  editors  have  for 
He  uses  these  contacts  to  keep  many  years  organized  them- 
his  .staff  informed  on  news  de-  .selves  to  improve  profe.ssional 
velopments.  He  encourages  vigil-  standards  and  defend  their 
ance  in  reporting.  Occasionally  freedom  .  .  .  Our  policy  has  all 
ha  writes  an  editorial,  having  along  lieen  made  by  an  execu- 
developed  a  facility  for  this  tive  board  composed  of  editors 
when  he  wrote  two  or  three  a  from  15  countries  including  the 
day  when  he  was  editor  of  the  U.  S.” 

two  newspapers.  “Married”  to  his  newspapers, 

Walter  Lippmann’s  column  Erkko  chose  his  life  work  on 
was  added  to  the  editorial  page  his  own,  not  on  the  urging  of 
of  the  morning  paper  May  13.  his  father,  knowing  how  de- 
A  daily  feature  is  “Press  manding  newspaper  work  is. 
Voices,”  a  common  device  in  He  pointed  out  to  his  son  and 
Finnish  newspapers  to  give  daughter  the  nature  of  the 
readers’  opinions  from  newspa-  work,  and  left  them  free  to 
pers  repre.senting  the  important  choose  their  vocations.  He  is 
Agrarian,  Social  Democratic  happy  that  they  made  the  same 
Conservative  and  Swedish  par-  choice  that  he  did,  has  given 
ties.  Seldom  are  the  Communist  them  training  in  various  de¬ 
party  newspapers  represented,  partments  to  qualify  them  for 
These,  however,  from  time  to  their  duties. 
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Cline  scores  another  'firsf 

Fully-Automatic  Pasters 
on  Production  Runs  at 

THEKAMfiA5CITV5TAR 


CM»  PDcST  KANSAS  CITY  MO  7  ISOJPMC 
CLINe  ELEC  MFC  COb 

540?  NEST  47  ST>  (« 


7  fM  I  ee 


CONGRATULATIONS*  YOUR  NEW  FULLY-AUTOMATIC  WET-GLUE 
FASTER  WENT  ON  PRODUCT  I  ON  130  PM  SATURDAY*  NOVEMBER  5 
AS  PROMISED*  IT  HAS  MADE  EVERY  SPLICE  SINCE  AT  FULL 
SPEED*  IT  CONTROLS  CORE  SIZE  TO  WITHIN  ONE  THIRTY  SECOND 
INCH  OF  DESIRED  SETTINGS*  PROMISES  TO  BE  A  REAL  WASTE 
SAVING  FACTORS 

KANSAS  CITY  STAR  FRANK  MCKINNEY  PRODUCTION 
MANAGER* 


(felt 


CfwP-^stingh 


DRIVES  AND  CONTROLS 


ClINE  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  •  3405  WEST  47th  STREET,  CHICAGO  32,  ILLINOIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  1 7,  CALIF.  •  NEW  YORK  1 7,  N.  Y. 
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SYNDICATES 

Male  Etiquette,  Teeth 
Displayed  by  GFC 

By  James  L.  Collings 


In  the  interest  of  health  and 
not  to  be  outdone  by  Emily 
Post,  General  Features  Corp. 
this  week  has  for  sale  two  new 
weekly  columns — one  on  teeth, 
the  other  on  male  etiquette. 

The  etiquette  deal  has  a  “five 
o’clock  shadow,”  as  George  Lit¬ 
tle,  GFC  president,  describes  it. 

In  his  words:  “Women  have 
their  Emily  Post  but  men 
have  nothing.  Socially,  men  are 
just  as  insecure  as  women — 
young  men,  especially — but  they 
have  no  place  to  turn.  Up  to 
now  anyhow. 

“An  etiquette  column  pitched 
for  women  is  read  only  by 
women.  An  etiquette  column 
pitched  for  men  is  read  by  both 
men  and  women.” 

At  least  that’s  the  way  GFC 
hopes  it  will  be  with  “Male 
Polish,”  written  by  Don  Good¬ 
win  of  the  syndicate’s  staff. 
The  do’s  and  don’ts  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  photos,  and  there’s 
a  question  box  called  “Q  &  A  on 
P’s  and  Q's.” 

The  teeth  feature,  the  sjmdi- 
cate  modestly  claims,  has  “more 
reader  interest  than  Nasser, 
politics,  Elvis  Presley  and  la 
Monroe  combined." 

That  should  be  enough  to 
recommen<l  it  anywhere,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  record  let  it  be 
known  that  it  is  called  “Your 


Teeth,”  the  author  is  31-year- 
old  Dr.  Peter  Garvin  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  and  it  will  appear 
Nov.  18,  or  one  week  later  than 
“Male  Polish.” 

Dr.  Garvin’s  column  has  been 
running  in  the  Ohio  State 
Journal.  Harold  W.  Carlisle, 
executive  editor,  says  he  was 
“so  impressed  with  the  ma¬ 
terial”  when  the  doctor  showed 
it  to  him  several  months  ago 
“that  we  decided  to  start  it  im¬ 
mediately. 

“The  public  acceptance  was 
quite  surprising,  since  I  nor¬ 
mally  do  not  expect  such  re¬ 
action  from  any  once-weekly 
feature.” 

And  why  does  this  product 
have  more  reader  pull  than  N, 
p.,  EP  and  MM? 

GFC  says  that’s  easy  to 
answer:  “The  average  reader  is 
more  interested  in  his  own  teeth 
than  in  all  the  Nassers  and 
Presleys  and  Monroes  in  the 
world.  After  all,  the  Nassers 
come  and  go,  but  a  person’s 
teeth,  or  their  replacements, 
are  with  him  through  life  .  .  .” 

Who  looks  at  MM  with  his 
teeth  ? 


Retirement  Prohleimt 

NEA  .service  has  added  a  fea¬ 
ture  to  its  list:  “Happy  Times,” 


Dreaks  —  or  broke  ? 


rr 


^  .  \V  itli  a  heart  wanner  than  a  feather  bed,  this 

eager  and  lovable  orphan  likes  to  give  big 
bouquets  and  share  his  luck.  But  fate  can 
l)e  fickle ...  he’s  never  sure  today  whether 
tomorrow  will  be  cloudy  or  clear!  He  keeps 
millions  o 1 1  ca<l<*rs  on  chair’s  edge  —  as  he  hovers  constantly  between 
getting  the  breaks  or  being  broke... 


Dondi 


by  Gus  Edson  &  Irwin  Hasen  instantly  won  the  affection  of 
America.  A  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  he  jerks  tears,  steals  smiles, 
gets  under  readers’  vest  buttons,  is  a  welcome  addition  in  any 
home.  In  his  first  year  he  merited  contracts  in  fifty-five  of  the 
nation’s  leading  newspapers ..  .has  a  vast  following  of  loyal  fans 
...  is  a  circulation  lifter!  Want  to  grow?  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott.  Manager... 


Chirnffn  Tribuno-JVetM?  Y^nrk 

Bulldlitif,  .\mr  York 
MnCm  THhunv  Toirvr.  VMraQO 


a  w’cekly  column  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  retirement,  by  Beulah 
Stowe,  newswoman  who  has 
studied  this  field  and  geriatrics. 

The  columnist  uses  actual 
case  histories. 

Some  of  the  topics  covered: 
planning  for  retirement  at  45; 
beginning  a  new  life  at  65; 
finding  pleasure  and  work  after 
retirement. 

Outdoor  Panel 

Allied  Feature  Syndicate  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  now  has  avail¬ 
able  an  outdoor  panel,  “Afield 
and  Afloat,”  by  Hank  Andrews 
of  the  Cleveland  Frees.  Mr.  An¬ 
drews  does  a  daily  outdoor  col¬ 
umn  for  the  Press,  and  his  new 
offering  will  also  be  daily.  The 
artist  is  A1  Staffan  of  the  Ohio 
State  Wildlife  Division. 

Silver  Award 

The  Banshees  New  York 
luncheon  club,  on  Nov.  15  will 
bestow  its  annual  Silver  Lady 
award  on  George  Sokolsky, 
King  Features  syndicated  col¬ 
umnists  for  his  outstanding 
record  as  a  newspaper  column¬ 
ist.” 

Money  Earned 

Art  Gates  who  peddles  his 
own  gag  panel,  “Service 
Smiles,”  appreciates  what  an 
organization  can  do.  He  wants 
us  to  know:  “The  thing  I’ve 
learned  the  most  about  in  this 
self-syndication  is  that  syndi¬ 
cates  really  earn  their  dough!” 

Hall  Echoes 

Hall  Syndicate  travel  colum¬ 
nist  Temple  Fielding  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  “Knight  of  Danne- 
brog”  order  from  Denmark  “for 
invaluable  contributions”  to  the 
country  .  .  .  “David  Crane”  goes 
Sunday  on  Jan.  6. 

• 

TO-Year  Watch 
j  For  Huriiaday 

j  Dallas,  Tex. 

I  Walter  C.  Hornaday,  chief  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
!  Dallas  Ne^os,  received  a  gold 
watch  from  Ted  Dealey,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  News,  on  completion 
of  40  years’  service  with  the 
paper.  Presentation  was  made 
at  the  annual  banquet  for  A. 
H.  Belo  Corporation  employes. 
Present  were  1,222  employes 
and  guests. 

Others  receiving  40-year  gold 
watches  were  Wilmer  Truly, 
head  of  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment,  and  Oscar  Bagwell  of  the 
building  department. 

Among  those  receiving  30- 
year  pins  was  Wi  liam  B. 
Buggies,  editor  of  the  editorial 
;  page.  Editorial  writer  Dick 
!  West  received  a  21-year  p'n. 


Daily  Worker 
Drops  Appeal 
In  Tax  Case 

Publishers  New  Press,  Inc., 
owner  of  the  Daily  Woiker,  and 
the  Communist  Party  on  Nov,  1 
withdrew  an  appeal  from  an 
order  denying  them  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  injunction  to  prevent  the 
government  from  trying  to  col¬ 
lect  tax  assessments. 

Harry  Sacher,  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  attorney,  said  the  suit  was 
now  “academic”,  since  the  Daily 
Worker  has  filled  a  petition 
with  the  tax  court,  where 
the  government’s  claim  of 
$46,076.90  in  unpaid  income 
taxes  with  interest  and  accrued 
interest  for  three  years  is  pend¬ 
ing. 

The  injunction  suit  and  sub¬ 
sequent  appeal  were  filed  short¬ 
ly  after  the  paper’s  plant  was 
seized  March  27  to  enable  tax 
men  to  make  an  inventory  of 
tangible  assets.  Doors  were  un¬ 
sealed  April  3. 

Adams  in  Error 
On  Toledo  Blade 

Sherman  Adams,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  assistant,  was  somewhat 
incorrect  in  his  remark  on  a 
TV  show  Nov.  4  (Meet  the 
Press)  that  the  Toledo  Blade 
had  “changed  hands  recently." 

The  Blade,  purchased  by  Paul 
Block  40  years  ago  and  still  in 
the  Block  family,  switched  to 
support  of  Adlai  Stevenson  a 
few  weeks  ago.  When  May 
Craig  of  the  Guy  Gannett  news¬ 
papers,  Maine,  asked  Mr. 
Adams  for  an  opinion  as  to 
why  the  paper  had  changed — it 
was  pro-Eisenhower  in  ’.52 — he 
quipped  that  the  paper  had 
changed  hands. 

The  Blade,  in  an  ed  torial  en¬ 
titled  “Greatly  Exagg'’rated.’’ 
called  it  “a  glib  explanation” 
and  said  that  Mr.  Sherman 
“knows  better.” 

‘That’s  Him!’ 

Norfolk,  Va. 

A  pencil  sketch  drawn  from 
descriptions  of  a  ban’e  robber  by 
Blake  Rader,  staff  art  st  of  the 
Norfolk  -  Portsmouth  Ledger- 
Star,  was  widfly  circula‘ed  here 
immediately  after  the  $15,000 
holdup.  And  w’ithin  the  week, 
a  23-year-old  man  who  closely 
resembled  the  drawing,  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  charged  with  the 
robbery.  Federal  authorities 
complimented  Mr.  Rader  for  his 
assistance. 
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Make  it  a 


For  Your 


ADULT  Readers 


IN  less  than  a  week  after  announcement,  WONDERFUL 
'  LIFE  looks  like  a  winner,  as  editors  have  told  us  in 
so  many  words. 

Those  who  have  seen  it  have  been  struck  by  its  adapt¬ 
ability— it  is  suitable  for  use  on  most  any  page  in  the 
paper.  One  commented  on  its  "different  and  human  ap¬ 
proach."  Another  phoned  that  it  "looked  wonderful  to 
him."  Still  another  requested  blown  up  copies  of  some 
of  the  panels  to  adorn  his  children's  room. 


And  these  charter 


First  Release  Nov.  26 


aojree 


by 

bud  ADAMS 


WASHINGTON  POST  and 

TIMES  HERALD 

ALBANY  KNICKERBOCKER  NEWS 
DETROIT  NEWS 
HOLLYWOOD  CITIZEN  NEWS 
HONOLULU  STAR  BULLETIN 
HOUSTON  POST 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
MIAMI  NEWS 
MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE 
NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-PICAYUNE 
OAKLAND  TRIBUNE 
PEORIA  JOURNAL  STAR 
SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS 
SAN  DIEGO  UNION 


SYRACUSE  HERALD-JOURt^AL 
TOLEDO  BLADE 
TORONTO  TELEGRAM 


-the  first  trip  alone  to  see  a 
block  over  and  two  down. 


and  others 


Biq  moment- 
one 


Newsfeatires 

50  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Contact  your  AP  Bureau  Chief  or  write 
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APME  Study 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

The  handling:  of  major  stories 
has  been  excellent — masterful 
in  many  instances,  the  commit¬ 
tee  felt.  It  suggested  that  a 
“crash  crew”  be  employed  more 
often  to  quickly  spotlight  and 
develop  from  varied  sources  a 
national  story. 

“If  members  cannot  or  do  not 
cover  a  story  adequately,  the 
.\P  must  step  in,  perhaps  by 
more  extensive  use  of  long  dis¬ 
tance  telephone,”  this  commit¬ 
tee  said. 

Ideas  for  Improvements 

The  several  APME  groups 
repeated  and  enlarged  upon  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  previous  years 
for  improvement  of  the  news 
service,  while  handing  out  both 
bouquets  and  brickbats. 

The  Washington  News  Com¬ 
mittee  declared  that  reportorial 
manpower  to  adequately  cover 
this  field  must  keep  pace  with 
its  expansion.  Its  chief  recom¬ 
mendation  was  that  constant 
attention  should  be  given  to  get¬ 
ting  beneath  the  surface  of 
stories,  as  a  cure  for  “hand- 
outitis.”  It  also  urged  frequent 
box-scores  on  press  conferences 
conducted  by  key  government 
figures. 

The  Domestic  News  Commit¬ 
tee  found  that  AP  walked  “rea¬ 
sonably  straight  along  the  Ma- 
son-Dixon  line”  in  reporting  the 
progress  of  racial  integration, 
resistance  and  acceptance,  in  a 
vast  volume  of  copy. 

This  committee  called  for  a 
day-by-day  monitoring  of  what 
the  magazines  are  doing  in 
breaking  news  “exclusives.” 
Some  missionary  work  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  win  “big  name”  inter¬ 
views. 

.Magazines’  Easy  Rule 

“Newspapers  should  consider 
afresh  their  role  in  supplyinjr 
much  of  the  raw  material  from 
which  the  news  magazines  dis¬ 
til  their  product,”  the  committee 
prodded.  “It  is  apparent  that 
the  system  of  correspondents 
used  by  news  magazines  puts 
them  into  many  key  newspapers 
and  gives  ready  access  to  ma¬ 
terial  not  speedily  or  cheaply 
available  from  any  other  source, 
utilizing  the  newspaper  contacts 
and  prestige  developed  through 
many  years  in  a  direct  and  com 
petitive  bid  for  readership. 

“Means  should  be  sought  to 
combat  the  ideas  held  by  public 
figures,  politicians,  government 
officials,  certain  segments  of 
business  and  even  the  man  on 
the  street  that  a  better  audience 


is  available  through  the  mag¬ 
azines  than  through  the  over¬ 
whelming  array  of  newspaper 
readers.” 

The  Sports  Committee  re¬ 
ported  that  agreement  has  been 
reached  with  INS  and  UP  .so 
that  all  agate  material  will  be 
uniform.  On  the  subject  of 
writing,  the  committee  said 
there  are  still  some  stout  <le- 
fenders  of  the  cliche. 

The  Bigger  Labor  Story 
In  the  view  of  the  Labor- 
Management  News  Committee, 
the  big  story  is  no  longer  strikes 
and  strife  but  vast  areas  of 
public  interest,  such  as  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  shorter  workweek,  the 
growing  financial  strength  of 
the  unions,  the  propaganda 
power  of  the  labor  press,  auto¬ 
mation,  stock  acquisition  by 
workers,  labor’s  drive  for  politi¬ 
cal  power. 

There  was  a  feeling  among 
members  of  the  committee  that 
AP  had  done  a  good  job  in  its 
reporting  of  the  steel  strike  but 
somehow  the  general  approach 
was  not  satisfying:  “It  is  some¬ 
thing  like  the  feeling  you  get 
an  hour  or  so  after  eating  a 
Chinese  dinner,”  the  report  said. 

The  persistent  problem  of 
state  borders  plagues  the  news¬ 
papers  that  cover  overlapping 
I'egions.  The  State  Circuits 
Committee  noted  that  .some  in¬ 
dividual  members  were  working 
out  their  own  solutions  but  gen¬ 
erally  the  key  is  in  understand¬ 
ing  and  cooperation  between  the 
members  and  the  .XP  bureaus.  . 
‘and  eternal,  intelligent  vigil¬ 
ance  in  the  bureaus.” 

Woman’s  Page  Huusecleaning 
\  Woman-Readership  Com 
mittee  made  its  first  report,  the 
members  being  M  is.  F  i  ancele 
H.  Armstrong,  so//  (Ky.i 

(Header  and  Jonnial;  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Dixon,  Roto//  Rouge  (La.) 
Advocnte;  Miss  Rebecca  Cross, 
Locfc  Horen  (Pa.)  h'xpresH;  and 
.John  Q.  Mahatfey,  Tixo rl.-o  no 
Gazette  and  \'ew8. 

Women’s  pages  might  be  rec¬ 
ommended  for  a  hou.seclean- 
ing  project,  the  group  conclud¬ 
ed,  with  this  advice:  “If  we 
run  women’s  sections  and 
pages,  we  must  peii  them  up. 
make  them  vital,  rev  up  their 
makeup  and  include  in  them 
some  solid  and  hard  news. 
Whereas  we  formerly  thought 
that  women  were  interested  only 
in  fun,  food,  sex,  .schools  and 
scandal,  we  now  know  they  vie 
with  men  in  general  and  specific 
interests.” 

Praise  was  voiced  by  the 
Newsfeatures  Committee  for 
Wes  Gallagher  and  his  staff  in 
developing  good  material.  More 


bureaus  and  newspapers  were 
urged  to  supply  ideas  for  fea¬ 
tures  to  combat  the  complaint 
that  AP  features  are  flavored 
too  much  by  Manhattan.  The 
fact  that  much  of  the  feature 
material  is  not  used  because  of 
space  limitations  occasioned 
some  comment. 

Credits  for  Photographers 

The  Newsphotos  Committee 
said  more  bureaus  should  be 
picture-minded.  A  suggestion 
for  improving  member  partici¬ 
pation  was  that  all  papers  print 
special  photographer  credits 
given  in  the  captions.  The  com¬ 
mittee  observed:  “Nothing  flat¬ 
ters  a  photographer  so  much  as 
to  .see  his  name  in  another  pa- 
j/er;  such  flattery  increases  a 
thousand-fold  when  a  photo¬ 
grapher  from  the  hinterland 
gets  recognition  in  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  paper.” 

The  committee  noted  the  in¬ 
creasing  extent  to  which  papers 
are  using  color  pictures  and  it 
forecast  that  the  day  may  come 
when  color  via  Photofax  will  be 
routine. 

Many  editors  seem  to  lack 
enthusiasm  for  joining  in  the 
anti-secrecy  attack  on  a  broad 
front,  the  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee  reported.  It  re¬ 
minded  the  AP  membership  that 
the  FOI  group’s  efforts  are  cen¬ 
tered  now  at  the  local,  state  and 
regional  level.  The  massive  of¬ 
fensives  on  such  citadels  of 
secrecy  as  Washington  are  left 
to  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  because,  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  view,  APME  and  AP  are 
identical. 

The  committee  raised  the 
question  whether  it  wouldn’t  be 
advisable  to  change  the  name 
to  Right  to  Know  or  Anti-Se¬ 
crecy  Committee  to  help  con¬ 
vince  the  public  that  it  func¬ 
tions  in  their  interest. 

Comments  on  Writing 

The  consensus  of  the  Writing 
Committee’s  report  was  given 
as: 

1.  .XP  does  a  consistently  good 
job  on  major  stories. 

2.  Rewrites  are  too  often  just 
that. 

Routine  stories,  particular¬ 
ly  those  from  Washington,  tend 
to  be  routinely  written. 

4.  There  are  more  bright  leads 
than  dull  ones. 

5.  Inaccuracies,  cliches  and 
improper  use  of  words  have  not 
l>een  cut  to  a  minimum. 

6.  The  task  of  trying  to  im¬ 
prove  the  AP  report  is  an  end¬ 
less  one  that  no  one  person  can 
do  competently  or  completely. 
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7.  These  criticisms,  favorabk 
and  unfavorable,  apply  not  only 
to  the  AP  report  but  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  member  papers. 

The  underlying  complaint  of 
the  Headline  Committee  wts 
that  some  stories  are  written 
more  with  an  eye  for  winning 
the  play  from  the  competition 
than  for  clarity  and  accuracy. 

The  Technical  Progress  (k/ni 
mittee  requested  that  AP  con¬ 
sider  the  establishment  of  a 
typical  bureau  point  for  use  »s 
a  test  and  model  station  for  new 
equipment,  etc.  Also  the  com¬ 
mittee  urged  AP  to  continue  it* 
enlistment  of  “ham”  wireless 
operators  in  a  network  thnt 
would  serve  in  times  of  major 
power  failures  or  national  emer¬ 
gencies. 

• 

Lyndon  West  Dies: 
Promotion  Leader 

Detroit 

Lyndon  E.  West,  67,  former 
Detroit  Free  Press  promotion 
manager,  died  Nov.  1.  Mr.  West 
had  been  in  retirement  since 
Oct.  4,  1955,  after  40  years  of 
service  with  the  Free  Press. 

Mr.  West  started  with  the 
Free  Press  in  1915  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  clerk.  In  the  1920’s  he 
launched  Detroit’s  first  full- 
scale  real  estate  advertising 
campaign,  built  around  the  then 
mushrooming  Ford  Rouge  plant. 

On  May  11,  1954,  the  .\a- 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion 
.Association  awarded  Mr.  West 
its  highest  honor,  the  Silver 
Shovel,  at  its  convention  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  He  suffered  a 
heart  attack  at  this  time. 

• 

Harry  L.  Watson; 

So.  (Carolina  ‘Dean’ 

Spartanburg,  S.C. 
Harry  Legare  Watson,  80, 
president  of  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Index- Journal  Co.,  died  Nov.  fi 
after  a  long  illness. 

Publisher  and  editor  since 
1919  of  the  afternoon  Index- 
Journal,  he  was  regarded  as 
a  dean  of  South  Carolina  jour¬ 
nalists.  He  was  a  past  president 
of  South  Carolina  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Furman  University 
Association. 

• 

Riifiisi  Nelson  Dies 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 
Burial  seiwices  were  conducted 
here  Oct.  31  for  Rufus  J.  Nel¬ 
son,  retired  Arkansas  publisher, 
legislator  and  nature  writer.  He 
died  in  a  Little  Rock  hospital 
Oct.  28  at  the  age  of  86.  He 
published  the  Arkansas  Country- 
man  and  the  Fayetteville  Eve¬ 
ning  Star. 
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ft  Amazing  Accuracy! 

Gallup’s  New  System  Forecasts 
Ike’s  Sensational  Landslide 


Forecasting  the  Eisenhower  land¬ 
slide  with  amazing  accuracy  marked 
the  first  acid  test  of  George  Gallup’s 
new  Selected  Precincts  System  in  a 
Presidential  election. 

Tested  twice  before  in  the  1950 
and  1954  Congressional  elections 
with  remarkable  accuracy,  the  Gallup 
Poll  hit  the  jackpot  on  Nov.  6th  in 
predicting  the  avalanche  which  swept 
41  states  into  the  Eisenhower  col- 
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Precinct  Method 
Accuracy  Record 

(margin  of  error) 

1950  .  0.7% 

1954  .  1.2% 

1956  .  1.5% 


Average  ..  1.1% 


SCOREBOARD: 

’56  Prediction 

vs  Results 

Popular  Vote 

GALLUP  POLL 

ELECTION  * 

REPUBLICANS 

59.5% 

58% 

DEMOCRATS 

40.5% 

42% 

• 

lasad  on  lotoil  oslimoto. 

The  Nov.  6th  election  forecast 
demonstrated  dramatically  the 
sensitivity  of  the  Gallup 
Poll  in  recording  the  sen¬ 
sational  voter  shifts  in 
the  last  7  days  following 
the  European  revolts  and 
Suez  invasion.  Gallup 
measured  the  full  impact 
of  the  news  events  pre¬ 
dicting  the  popular  vote 
of  Eisenhower  with  an 
error  of  only  1.5 . 

Most  obvious  lesson  fi-om  Gal¬ 
lup’s  1956  success  is  that  there  is 


it  no  substitute  for  a  nationwide  or- 
le  ganization  with  1,000  interviewers 
available  to  gauge  imme¬ 
diately  the  change  of 
opinion  caused  by  a  Near 
East  war  or  any  similar 
catastrophe. 

It  would  take  one  in¬ 
quiring  reporter  6  months 
to  meander  across  the 
GALLUP  country  collecting  a  simi¬ 
lar  cross  section  .  .  . 

providing,  of  course,  that  national 
il-  opinion  could  remain  frozen  for 

is  this  entire  period. 
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TV  Magazines 

{Conthiued  from  page  l.S) 


tion  check  of  the  period  ending 
Sept.  :!0. 

The  magazine  piesented  no 
postal  problem.s.  It  is  mailed  as 
a  supplement  of  the  Sunday 
Sun-Times.  TV  Prevue  can  ac¬ 
commodate  national  or  retail 
advertising  from  one-eighth  to 
full  page  sized  ads.  Four-color 
reproduction  is  available  on  the 
back  cover. 

*  *  * 

Washington  Star 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 
began  publication  of  the  Siindag 
Star  TeleVue  magazine  last 
March.  Rudolph  Kauffmann  II, 
assistant  to  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  related  the  background  of 
the  venture,  as  follows; 

“We  were  the  third  newspa¬ 
per  to  my  knowledge  to  attempt 
a  TV  magazine  of  smaller  than 
tabloid  size.  The  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  New  York  HeraUl 
Tribune  were  the  first  two  to 
come  out  with  such  a  feature 
and,  naturally,  we  draw  on  their 
experience,  particularly  the 
Sun-Times,  in  doing  our  own. 

“We  had  a  choice  of  two 
sizes,  comic  book  and  pocket 
(like  TV  Guide)  size.  We  chose 
the  larger  size  because  it  pres¬ 
ented  less  of  an  inserting  prob¬ 
lem  in  our  mailroom,  permitted 
what  we  felt  was  a  better  dis¬ 
play  of  reading  matter  and  was 
a  more  appealing  size  for  ad¬ 
vertisers,  giving  them  better 
display. 

“We  follow  the  same  makeup 
formula  each  week  adding  addi¬ 
tional  textual  feature  material 
and  pictures  when  ad  content 
permits  a  four-page  jump  in 
size.  So  far  size  has  varied  be¬ 
tween  112  and  3fi  pages  counting 
cover  pages.” 

At  the  outset,  the  Star  under¬ 
took  “a  crash  program”  with 
several  persons  on  the  job  in 
addition  to  the  television  editor, 
Bernie  Harrison,  and  assistant 
amusements  editor,  Harry  Mac- 
Arthur.  After  the  project  jelled 
it  was  found  that  editorial  con¬ 
tent  of  the  magazine  could  be 
produced  by  adding  one  special 
program  clerk  to  the  existing 
staff. 

The  staff  breaks  down  as 
follows: 

TV  editor — writes  and  edits 
feature  reading  matter,  fre¬ 
quently  writing  the  lead 
piece.  He  collaborates  with 
managing  editor’s  office  on 
cover  selection  and  feature 
content  and  pictures.  This 
work  is  in  addition  to  his 
daily  TV  column. 
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Assistant  amusements  editor 
— makes  up  in  composing 
room  and  assists  from  time 
to  time  with  feature  con¬ 
tent. 

Amusements  department  clerk 
— contributes  a  local  col¬ 
umn. 

Program  clerk — keeps  weekly 
programs  and  index  up  to 
date. 

Postal  Problem 

“The  postal  problem  for  the 
Star  is  negligible,  the  mail  sub¬ 
scription  circulation  being 
“hardly  worth  mentioning”  and 
no  effort  being  made  to  mail 
TeleVue  separately. 

“Except  for  use  as  a  door- 
opener  and  sampler  it  is  a  part 
of  the  Sunday  paper,”  Mr. 
Kauffmann  remarked. 

An  average  issue  contains 
approximately  3,500  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“TeleVue  has  proven  extreme¬ 
ly  popular,”  Mr.  Kauffmann 
said.  “It  has  been  responsible 
for  a  healthy  bulge  in  Sunday 
net  paid  circulation.  It  has  not 
proven  a  circulation  bonanza, 
however. 

“The  networks  per  se  do  not 
give  us  special  seiwice  other 
than  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  helping  us  to  run  down 
last-minute  changes  not  Included 
on  cori’ected  proofs  supplied  by 
local  studios.  The  studios  are, 
of  course,  in  touch  with  the  net¬ 
works.  Naturally  we  find  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  call  network  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  offices  in  back- 
stopping  what  the  studios  can 
provide.  In  one  or  two  instances, 
such  as  Sunday  public  affairs 
programs  where  individuals  to 
appear  are  not  pinned  down 
until  the  last  minute,  network 
offices  have  agreed  to  call  or 
wire  us  by  deadline. 

“Speaking  generally,  TeleVue 
now  is  running  very  smoothly. 
But  it  is  .safe  to  say  that  launch¬ 
ing  it  was  difficult  and  time  con¬ 
suming.  .4t  the  outset  there 
were  dozens  of  detailed  ques¬ 
tions  of  program  style,  format, 
layout,  type  face,  depth  of  in¬ 
dexing,  etc.,  etc.,  which  re¬ 
quired  the  full-time  attention  of 
a  staff  twice  the  size  needed  to 
run  things  after  the  publication 
was  on  the  ti  acks. 

“Except  for  the  addition  of 
Baltimore  program  listings  the 
publication  remains  essentially 
the  same  as  when  first  issued.” 

The  body  of  the  magazine  is 
on  32  lb.  newsprint;  covers  are 
fiO  lb.  machine  coated  g'oss 
paper. 

*  *  ♦ 

NOTE:  This  is  (he  first  of  two 
articles  on  this  subject.  The 
second  part,  next  week,  will 
present  a  production  plan. 


New  Tabloid 
Claims  Rise 
In  Circulation 

A  paid  circulation  of  6,000 
that  is  “rapidly  increasing” 
was  claimed  this  week  for  the 
Middletmvn  (N.Y.)  Daily  Re¬ 
cord,  new  morning  tabloid  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  “cold-type”  offset 
process.  (E&P,  Nov.  3,  page  14.) 

“In  its  first  three  months  of 
publication  in  a  conservative 
community  accustomed  for  many 
years  to  a  single  newspaper,  the 
Daily  Record  has — without  use 
of  contests  or  other  promotional 
gimmicks — earned  the  respect, 
the  hospitality,  the  loyalty  and 
the  daily  nickel  of  some  6,000 
readers”,  David  Bernstein,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  Commu¬ 
nity  Newspaper  Publishers,  Inc., 
advised  Editor  &  Pubusheb. 
The  paper  was  started  July  30. 

“Our  paid  carrier  delivery  in 
Middletown  alone  is  almost 
3,000”,  Mr.  Bernstein  .said,  “and 
the  total  of  our  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  also  includes  carrier  de¬ 
livery  in  Goshen,  newsstand 
sales  throughout  Orange  County 
and  mail  circulation  in  the  rural 
areas,  where  our  circulation  is 
going  up  rapidly.” 

Mr.  Bernstein  cited  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons  for  the  Record’s 
success:  metropolitan  editorial 
standard,  designed  make  -  up, 
lively  picture  coverage  and  ex¬ 
cellent  reproduction  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  offset  process,  en¬ 
terprising  local  news  coverage, 
intelligent  balance  of  local  and 
wire  service  news,  topflight 
sports  coverage. 

“The  Record  has  never  used 
a  canned  editorial”,  Mr.  Bern¬ 
stein  added.  “Aside  from  syndi¬ 
cated  materials  it  has  developed 
many  of  its  own  special  col¬ 
umns  and  features.  It  has  been 
forthright  and  constructive  on 
all  local  issues.  -And,  because 
it  is  a  good  newspaper,  it  has 
been  welcomed  by  the  com¬ 
munity.” 

The  Record  met  the  test  of 
Election  Day  coverage  with  a 
24-page  issue  Nov.  7.  Two  edi¬ 
tions  were  published,  the  first 
going  to  press  at  3  A.M.,  the 
second  at  4  A.M.  The  national 
vote  as  of  2:58  A.M.  was  car¬ 
ried,  along  with  complete  re¬ 
turns  for  Orange  County.  A 
front  page  used  a  picture  of 
President  Eisenhower  in  blue, 
with  the  headline  “It’s  Still 
Ik''”  superimposed. 

The  Record  also  achieved  a 
record  Nov.  1,  its  81st  issue, 
by  publishing  36  pages,  includ¬ 


ing  a  12-page  home  imprOT^ 
ment  .section. 

On  Wednesday,  Nov.  7,  the 
paper  announced  that  J.  K 
Kaplan,  former  president  of  the 
Welch  Grape  Juice  Company, 
had  been  elected  president  of 
Community  Newspaper  Pnh. 
lishers,  Inc.  Mr.  Bernstein  will 
continue  as  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  Harry  S.  Milligan 
will  continue  as  acting  general 
manager,  pending  appointment 
of  a  permanent  general  man¬ 
ager. 

• 

Expansion  Plot 
For  Newark  News 

Newark,  N.  j. 

The  Newark  News  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  l2-sloiy  Ordway 
Building,  an  office  structure,  and 
the  Lyric  Theater  Building,  its 
next-door  neighbors  on  Market 
street,  with  future  expansion  of 
the  Evening  and  Sunday  News 
plant  in  mind. 

The  acquisition,  announced  by 
Edward  W.  Scudder  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Evening  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  extends  the  news¬ 
paper’s  holdings  100  feet  west 
along  Market  street  to  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Beaver  street  and  back 
140  feet  along  the  latter  street. 

No  immediate  changes  are 
contemplated  but  the  present 
nine-story  News  building  at 
215  Market  street  is  bulging. 
Space  problems  for  the  News 
have  been  growing  since  No¬ 
vember,  1946,  when  it  absorbed 
the  old  Newark  Sunday  Call 
That  newspaper  had  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  100,000  but  the  News 
began  printing  its  first  Sunday 
editions  at  the  rate  of  160,000 
a  week  and  present  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  is  now  330,000.  The 
daily  circulation,  now  around 
285,000,  is  up  40,000  from  a 
decade  ago,  and  up  100,000  com¬ 
pared  with  1940. 

• 

Newspaper  Firm 
Sells  Radio  Station 

Oklahoma  City 

Oklahoma  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Oklahoma  Citi/ 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Tinas. 
has  announced  the  sale  of  Radio 
Station  WSFA  at  Montgomery, 
Ala,,  to  Charles  W.  Holt  and 
Robert  N,  Robinson  of  Hatties¬ 
burg,  Miss,  for  $175,000.  Ne¬ 
gotiations  were  conducted  by 
Blackburn-Hamilton  Company. 

The  newspaper  firm  retains 
ownership  of  Montgomery  tele¬ 
vision  station,  WSF.A-TV.  It 
also  owns  WKY  and  WKY-TV, 
Oklahoma  City,  and  WTV’T 
television,  Tampa,  Fla. 
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THE  WORDS  GO  OUT  in  polyglot  profusion.  Translated  in 
language  and  form,  they  appear  as  print  in  a  newspaper.  Paper  is  an 
impartial  recorder.  It  takes  the  news  of  a  world  conference,  the  baseball 
scores,  the  names  of  the  ladies  who  made  cakes  for  the  church  bazaar  and 
makes  history  of  them  all.  But  for  Bowaters,  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  newsprint  in  the  world,  that  is  only  part  of  the  story.  They  take 
timber  and  convert  it.  It  may  reappear  as  packaging,  carrying  goods  as 
varied  as  candy  and  radar  tubes  across  city,  continent  and  ocean  .  .  . 


or  as  hardboard,  insulating  panels  .  .  .  even  paper  tissues. 

These  are  products  which  are  increasingly  called  for  in  a  world  of  rising 
standards.  Bowater  mills  and  factories  in  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Europe  are  producing  them  in  ever-growing  volume.  This 
40-company  organisation  is  now  engaged  on  an  international 
development  program  under  which  new  mills,  factories,  plant  and 
ocean-going  ships  are  being  built  to  match  the 

shape  of  tomorrow's  demand  — O 


The  harvest  of  the  Jorest  is  given  many  forms  by  Bowaters 


mm 

1 
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THE  BOWATER  CORPORATION  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  LIMITED 

.  .  .  co-ordinating,  from  Montreal,  these  Bowater  activities  ...  a/  Calhoun,  Tennessee,  installation 
of  third  high-speed  machine  at  world's  fastest-producing  newsprint  plant  and  &  new  120,000.000  sq.  ft. 
capacity  hberboard  mill  .  .  ,at  Rockhill,  S.C.,  a  projected  sulphate  pulp  mill  .  . .  at  Corner  Brook,  Newfoundland, 
one  of  the  world's  largest  (and  still  expanding)  pulp  and  paper  mills  ...  a/  Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia, 
new  100,000  ton  pulp  mill  alongside  Mersey  Paper  Company’s  newsprint  mills,  Bowaters’  newest  interest. 
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The  clippings  obeve 
are  all  taken  from 
front  pages  of  news¬ 
papers  indicated. 


Also  Reports 


Troops  Reported 
Only  18.5  Miles 
From  Suez  Canal 


When  ALL  the  Chips  Are  D}v 
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Two  great  stories 
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All  Over  the  World 


Birminjjham  Post-Herald 


the  Journal-Gazette 


ST  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 


•’AI.i^snevvs 


|ork  ^tmes. 


...It’s  The 
Associated 


Soy  Ross  In  AU-Ont 
Anock  On  Hnngnry! 
Fire  On  Everybody’ 


Bulganin  Fears 
Third  World  War 


WARSAW  BOOSTING 
FOOD  SUPPLIES  TO 
EASE  PANIC  BUYING 

WARS.4\V,  Nov.  3  (AP)— Citv  . 
flS  .mobilized  a 

fleet  of  special  trucks  today  to , 
k«p  shops  supplied  against  a 
wave  of  panic  buying 

assunanccs 


h*t  Ih,  1.  s.  and 
ilMTir  armnl  mifht 
invMion  of  Ervpf. 
quarters. 


Britons  Calm  as  Th 
Cyprus  for  Egypt 
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Butterfly 

(Continued  from  page  2) 


taining  Israeli  troops  on  the 
other. 

Your  American  passport  is  of 
no  avail.  If  you  managed  to 
get  by  the  Israeli  posts  you 
would  hit  their  Jordan  opposite 
numbers  ."0  yards  down  the 
road.  Jordan  does  not  allow 
correspondents  accredited  in 
Israel  to  cross  into  her  terri¬ 
tory.  Visiting  newsmen  enter¬ 
ing  Israel  from  Jordan  at  this 
barrier  known  as  the  Mandel- 
baum  Crossing  cannot  go  back 
into  Jordan. 

However,  church  officials, 
and  foreign  diplomats  and  con¬ 
sular  officials  may  cross  nearly 
as  often  as  they  like. 

So,  you  call  up  the  priests, 
monks,  and  consuls  you  know 
who  may  just  have  come  from 
a  service  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
or  a  visit  to  Gethsemane  and 
ask  them  if  they  know  anything 
about  an  American  girl  just 
arrested  by  Arab  Legionnaires 
for  crossing  the  border  illegally. 

Naturally,  the  American  con¬ 
sul  knows  most  about  this  in¬ 
cident.  In  all  probability  he  has 
already  seen  the  girl  and  is 
making  arrangements  for  her 
release,  but  he  is  across  the 
border.  When  you  do  get  him 
on  the  telephone  on  his  return 
he  is  most  cooperative  in  tell¬ 
ing  you  her  name,  home  ad¬ 
dress,  age,  what  she  is  wearing, 
and  how  long  she  has  been  in 
Israel. 

Que.stions,  however,  as  to 
how  she  is  being  treated,  what 
her  chances  are  of  being  re¬ 
leased,  why  didn’t  an  Israeli 
border  patrol  warn  her,  and 
whether  or  not  she  was  in  the 
company  of  a  man  when  she 
inadvertently — if  it  was  inad¬ 
vertent — crossed  the  border 
elicit  such  clear  cut  replies  as 
“We  can’t  say  yet.’’ 

So  you  rush  to  your  room  to 


listen  to  the  Jordan  Radio  in 
the  hope  it  will  have  some  sort 
of  a  report.  You  have  just 
missed  the  English  news  broad¬ 
cast  by  3  seconds.  The  English 
hour  is  followed  by  a  news 
broadcast  in  Arabic  so  you 
perk  up.  All  you  have  to  do 
now  is  listen  to  classical  Arabic 
which  can  only  be  learned  from 
books.  Spoken  dialects  are  rare¬ 
ly  used  on  the  radio. 

You  listen  in  and  are  told 
that  the  Jordan  authorities  ap¬ 
prehended  a  gang  of  Israeli 
spies  led  by  a  woman  attempt¬ 
ing  to  cross  the  border  from 
part  of  Jei-usalem  under  Jewish 
occupation. 

Meanwhile,  the  telephone 
rings.  The  duty  officer  at  the 
PIO  tells  you  there  is  a  military 
communique.  You  rush  and 
read,  “Arab  Legionnaires  are 
detaining  a  girl  from  the  Je¬ 
rusalem  area,  the  Anny  Spokes¬ 
man  announced  in  Tel-Aviv 
tonight.’’ 

Hours  later  a  tip  reaches 
you.  “If  you  rush  down  to 
Mandelbaum  you  can  meet  the 
girl  being  returned.’’ 

You  arrive  at  the  border 
crossing  in  time  to  see  a  police 
car  drive  up  and  hustle  the  girl 
inside  to  be  taken  to  headquar¬ 
ters  for  interrogation. 

You  wait  in  front  of  the 
main  police  headquarters  in  the 
shadow  of  a  huge,  green-domed 
Russian  Orthodox  church.  Just 
as  someone  says,  “Look,  there 
she  comes,”  a  white  station 
wagon  with  two  huge  letters 
“U”  “N”  painted  on  each  side 
draws  up  to  the  nearby  PIO. 
This  must  be  the  UNTSO  ob¬ 
server’s  report  being  brought 
for  distribution  to  correspond¬ 
ents. 

You  file  the  report  and  dash 
back  in  time  to  see  the  girl 
stepping  into  the  car  of  a  cor¬ 
respondent  as  she  waves  and 
her  lips  form  words  difficult  at 
first  to  make  out.  “I  got  the 
butterfly,”  she  says. 


Norton 


Top  Billing 
For  Critic  in 
Big  Promotion 

Boston 

The  Dailg  Record  and  Sun¬ 
day  Advertiser  are  spearhead¬ 
ing  an  editorial  personalit'es 
promotion  o  f 
former  Boston 
Post  writers 
and  features. 

A  drama 
critic  is  getting 
top  hiring.  El¬ 
liot  Norton, 
drama  critic  for 
22  years  with 
the  Post,  and 
now  drama 
critic  for  the 
two  Hearst  papers,  is  being 
given  an  all  out  campaign  of 
promotion  with  ads,  featura 
stories,  radio  spots,  mailing 
pieces  to  advertisers,  ads  in 
trade  publications,  car  cards 
and  subway  posters. 

An  estimated  $50,000  is  being 
spent  on  the  promotion,  al¬ 
though  no  figure  was  given, 
which  includes  Mr,  Norton; 
Rose  Walsh,  former  Post  .socie¬ 
ty  editor;  Bob  Coyne,  dean  of 
New  England  cartoonists  who 
came  from  the  Post  two  years 
ago;  and  syndicated  features, 
Earl  Wilson,  Bishop  Sheen,  car¬ 
toons  and  columns. 

“We  wanted  to  bring  to  the 
readership  the  best  talent  in  all 
fields,”  said  Ernest  Butt,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Hearst 
paper  here.  Mr.  Norton  is  a 
fine  talent  and  recognized  as 
such  in  his  field.  Miss  Walsh  is 
outstanding  in  the  society  field. 
We  are  enlarging  the  papers  to 
give  more  space  to  theatre,  films 
and  every  department  of  the 
amusement  field.” 

“Our  circulation  is  up,”  he 
reported. 

.More  Interest  in  'Theatre 

Boston  is  a  recognized  play 
tryout  city.  Theatre  news 
readership  is  high  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  with  five  legitimate  houses 
running  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Norton,  53-year-old  Bos¬ 
tonian,  Harvard  graduate 
(1926),  newspaper  reporter  for 
eight  years,  drama  editor  and 
critic  for  22  years,  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  continuous  bar¬ 
rage  of  publicity  since  joining 
the  Hearst  newspapers  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  suspension  of  the 
Post  with  the  Oct.  4  edition. 

He  began  his  career  as  a 
police  reporter  on  the  Post  in 
1926  at  the  age  of  23.  Once  in 
a  while  he  turned  in  a  drama 


review.  When  the  Post’s  critie, 
Edward  Harold  Crosby,  ig 
1934,  retired,  Mr.  Norton  was 
given  the  assignment. 

Mr.  Norton  received  nation¬ 
wide  publicity  when  he  was 
taken  off  the  Shubert  free  lUt 
following  his  pan  of  “Ponder 
Heart”  during  the  last  year  of 
the  Post,  which  resulted  in  a 
Congressional  committee  hear¬ 
ing  on  freedom  of  the  press. 

Besides  the  Shubert  furore, 
he  has  been  involved  in  other 
theatre  fracases.  His  dissent 
with  Mae  West’s  “Catherine 
Was  Great”  was  so  stinging 
that  she  offered  him  $.50,000  if 
he  could  write  a  better  play. 
“My  youngster  could  write  a 
better  play  for  50  cents,  only 
he’s  too  busy  coasting,”  Mr. 
Norton  replied.  Bert  Lahr,  por¬ 
traying  a  retiring  drama  critic 
in  “Make  Mine  Manhattan,” 
bestowed  a  fur  trimmed  coat  on 
his  successor  with  the  words, 
“Sic  Transit  Elliot  Norton.” 

Mr.  Norton  writes  a  theatre 
column  five  days  a  week,  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday,  in  the 
Daily  Record,  “Elliot  Norton 
Reports,”  and  a  Sunday  column 
in  the  Advertiser. 

A  mailing  piece  with  Mr. 
Norton’s  photo  went  out  to 
2,500  national  and  local  adver¬ 
tisers  of  the  newspapers  this 
week,  Ernest  Hoftyzer,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  said. 

Leo  Gaffney  remains  drama 
editor  of  the  Record;  Peggy 
Doyle,  drama  editor  and  film 
editor,  American,  and  Mary  X. 
Sullivan,  covering  films  and 
drama  features  in  the  Sunday 
Advertiser. 

Miss  Rose  Walsh  joined  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  after  30 
years  on  the  Post  where  she 
was  society  editor  for  15  years. 
She  started  as  private  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  late  Charles  E.  L. 
Wingate,  then  Sunday  editor, 
and  later  general  manager  of 
the  Post.  Under  his  editor¬ 
ship,  she  did  book  reviews  and 
for  a  period  wrote  a  column  on 
beauty  and  charm.  In  1941,  she 
was  made  society  editor  on  the 
retirement  of  the  late  Mrs. 
James  Holland  (Paula  Patter¬ 
son).  Her  first  society  section 
appeared  in  the  Sunday  Adver¬ 
tiser  Sept.  2  and  she  has  a 
daily  column  in  the  Record. 

The  Sunday  Advertiser  came 
out  completely  restyled  typo¬ 
graphically  Sunday,  Nov.  4- 
Headlines  were  set  in  Bodoni 
type.  “You  will  notice  that  our 
headlines  don’t  scream  at  you. 
They  just  draw  your  attention, 
as  they  should,”  a  note  of  ex¬ 
planation  said.  The  new  makeup 
is  being  used  in  the  three 
Hearst  newspapers  here. 
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ed  as  editor  when  he  retired  by 
H.  A.  Hetherington,  a  member 
of  the  Guardian  staff  for  six 
years. 


Wadsworth, 
Guardian’s 
Editor,  Dies 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Publicatimu  For  Sol* 


Composing  Room 


NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLY  with  good 
job  shop ;  parfect  for  printer ;  has 
Ludlow :  20-2B  gross,  esn  expand.  Box 

4607,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

CALIFORNIA  DAILY,  located  in  grow¬ 
ing  suburban  Add.  grossing  over  $200,- 
000  with  good  net.  Requires  $100,000 
cash  down.  Blackbum-Hamilton  Com- 
pany.  111  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


MODERN- 
REBUILT  LUDLOWS 


Trade  in  your  old  Ludlow  on  a  modem 
rebuilt  machine.  Write  giving  serial 
number,  extra  equipment,  etc.  $1,000 
or  more  for  your  old  machine  in  trade. 

Midwest  Matrix  Mart,  Inc. 

63$  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  5,  III. 


(Continued  from  jxige  92) 
Alfred  Powell  Wadsworth,  65,  — — — — — 

who  letired  the  week  before  as  able  influence,  but  we  do  not 
editor  of  the  influential  A/a»i-  contend  that  they  can  influence 
Chester  (Eng.)  Guardian,  died  national  elections  to  that  extent. 
Kov.  4.  The  history  of  1932-1948  dis- 

Mr.  Wadsworth  began  as  an  proves  that, 
apprentice  reporter  for  the  We  do  believe  that  the  in- 
English  biweekly  Rochdale  Ob-  fluence  of  newspapers  through 
server,  joined  the  Guardian  in  their  news  columns  cannot  be 
1917,  became  chief  editorial  discounted  in  such  situations, 
writer  in  1932,  assistant  editor  The  people  are  informed  pri- 
in  1940  and  editor  in  1944.  marily  about  various  candidates 

During  his  editorship,  circu-  through  the  news  columns  of 
lation  nearly  tripled,  reaching  their  newspapers.  It  is  there 
167,000.  He  removed  classified  that  they  receive  the  basic  and 
advertising  from  the  front  page  vital  information  on  which  they 
and  founded  an  international  form  their  own  judgments.  Edi- 
weekly  airmail  edition,  whose  torial  pages  play  an  important 
circulation  is  37,744.  The  Guar-  role  in  clarifying  issues  and 
dian,  a  liberal  newspaper,  re-  helping  readers  to  make  up 
cently  was  described  by  The  their  minds,  but  impartial  and 
Economist,  London  as  “the  Brit-  objective  news  reporting  and 
ish  newspaper  of  best  repute  in  news  presentation  are  the  key- 
the  world.”  stones  of  the  newspajiers’  in- 

Mr.  Wadsworth  was  succeed-  fluence. 


ILLINOIS  WEEKLY 


_  grossing  near 

$200,000.  Monopoly  paper  with  3,600 
ABC  circulation  in  beautiful  county  seat 
town  of  4,000.  Profitable  complete  job 
shop  accounts  for  half  of  volume. 
Owner  netting  $20,000  this  year.  Has 
other  interests.  Asking  $100,000  dosm. 
Balance  on  terms.  Full  details  to  quali¬ 
fied  buyers.  Broker.  Box  4606,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MODEL  C  INTERTYPE  42  pica  re- 
built  like  new  —  Electric  pot  —  fast 
screws.  Bargain  at  $4,200.  Can  ar¬ 
range  delivery  A  installation.  Temu 
available.  Foster  ATF  Type,  18th  A 
Cherry  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  LOcust  ^2166. 


National  Advertising  Space 


MILLINE  rate  is  for  the  pigeons.  Get 
cardinals,  buy  by  the  inch  in  Sanders 
ABC  Three,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


THE  NATION’S  Newspaper  Forms 
roll  on  L.  A  B.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles — $76.60  to  $88.60.  Write 
for  literature.  L.  A  B.  Sales  Company, 
P.O.  Box  660,  Elkin,  North  Carolina — 
World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Editorcontae 


ARGENTINA 

rt’-trtlxitnrs—  Representatives 
EDITORCONTAC  phone  SO-8490 
Sarmiento  348  Buenos  Aires. 


Newsprint 


CANADIAN  Newsprint  standard 
82  lb.  15"  15V.,"  16"  16V4"  17" 
nVj"  22"  24"  29"  30"  81"  82" 
83"  84"  35"  45"  52^"  60"  62" 
64**  66**  70**  rolls  for  Dec,,  Jan., 
Feb.  Rhipmentfl.  Contracts  available. 

BROOKMAN  PAPER  CORP. 

566  Westchester  Ave..  N.  Y.  66,  N.  Y. 

Mott  Haven  5>6022  ErI.  19SQ 


Special  Editions 


SPECIAL  EDITION 
SPECIAL  EDmON,  qualified  men  for 
planned  operation :  Anniversary,  In¬ 
dustrial.  or  Free  Enterprise.  Staff 
knows  production  ROP.  Rotogravure, 
Offset.  Will  work  on  commission  basis 
only  at  preferred  rate.  All  i>lus  busi¬ 
ness,  excellent  references.  Box  4508, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 

IN  THE  Interest  of  lietter  service  to 
our  clients.  Executive  Offices  now 
located  at; 

2612  Grand  Central  Terminal  Bldg. 
New  York  17.  N.  Y.  MU  6-6676 

STANDARD 

CANADIAN 

NEWSPRINT 

1 5  >  t.-l  6-1 6  >4- 1 7-17 '  .i-22  Vj-81 -34 
4.5-60-61-62-64-66 

ROLES,  SHEETS.  YOUR  SIZE 

BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 


classified  section 


S'mdicates  -  Features 


INSIDE  AUTO  RACING 
Twlee-weekly  column  by  Don  O'Reilly. 
Box  880.  Daytons  Beach.  Florida. 
JOKE-A-DAY  series:  fits  any  page: 
striking  cut:  $1  week  m'nimum.  Small 
Fry  Diary,  1083  W.  87  Norfolk,  Va. 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Au<lience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 

DISMANTI.ING 

MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  "Turn  Key"  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  La. 

_ Phone :  Bywater  7684 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA'HON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover,  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Good  opportunities  in  proven  fields. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2923  Virginia  St..  Sioux  City,  Iowa 


OVER  SUPPLIED  with  Newsprint? 
Need  guaranteed  deliveries  of  news¬ 
print?  Have  spot.  All  sir^a. 

Consult 

BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

for  all  si7.es  Standard  Mfhlte  Newsprint. 
46  W.  46th  St.  Phone  JU  2-4174  2-4839 
DOMESTIC— IMPORT-  EXPORT 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Establiidied  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity.  _ 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  130  valuations  made 
Paiiers  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING- TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
65-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  88.  N.  Y. 

Barclay  7-9776 


WE  ARE  COMMISSIONED  by  finan¬ 
cially  responsible  buyers  to  purchase 
ncwspap)  rs  in  the  weekly  and  daily 
class.  A  minimum  of  haggling  and 
waste  time,  a  maximum  of  security  for 
the  seller.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
COMPANY,  601  Georgia  Savings  Bank 

RIdg.,  Atlanta.  Georgia. _ 

.SALES  -  PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  8182.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


NEWSPRINT 

Your  best  Source  of  Supply 
MELROSE  PAPER  CO..  INC. 
208  Walnat  Street.  Phila.  4.  Pa. 


PAUL  F.  BIRD 


Press  Erector,  Moving.  Rebuilding 
Flatbed  Semi-Cylindriral  ’Tubular. 

7  Oak  Court.  Islip.  New  York 
JU  1-0687 


Publications  For  Sale 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS 
Inquiries  invited.  R.  H.  Silverstein 
896  Grand  St.,  N.Y.C.  AL  4-8728 


WEEKUES-DAIUES 
WE  OFFER  an  outstanding  list  of 
Western  papers.  Why  not  write  for 
our  latest  Bulletin  now.  No  charge 
or  obligations. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCTATES 
422  Hollywood  Security  Bldg., 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  Calif. 


WF,STF.RN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  66, 
Cal.  Day  or  Nile  Phone:  EX  1-8288. 
♦  ♦  LET  US  help  you  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  Stypes,  Roun¬ 
tree  &  Co.,  625  Market  Street,  San 

Francisco  5,  Calif. _ 

OODNSELOR.  friend,  guide  to  the  buy¬ 
ers  and  sellers  of  America’s  news¬ 
papers:  DIAL  AGENCY,  66  Adelaide, 
Detroit  1,  Mich.  Phone:  WO  3-8926. 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPI-EX 
AND  C.OSS  FT.AT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTLING-MOVED-ERECTED 

Universal 

Prlntinq  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst.  N.  J. 


Photo  Engravings 


FDR  SALE:  Used  Acnne  Fast  Etcher. 
Very  little  use.  Available  on  short 
notice.  Reasonable. 

E.  T.  Sullebarger  Co. 

114  Liberty  Street 
New  York  6.  N.  Y. 


CALIFORNIA  potential  daily.  Deficit 
operation  now  but  fine  future  possi¬ 
bilities.  Minimum  $30,000  need^  to 
build  into  money  maker.  Box  4436, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Room 


MAGHIIVERY  and  SUPPLIES 


RALPH  J.  ERWIN 
Newspapers  and  radio  stations. 
8.  Trenton.  Tulsa.  Okla. 


TUBULAR-24  PAGE 

DEKA'TUBE,  Goss :  new  in  1962 :  Bal¬ 
loon  Former :  Coler  Pans,  automatic 
tensions,  rewlnder ;  A.C.  Drivn ;  Com¬ 
plete  Stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N  Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


MID-SOUTH  16  to  20-page  prize-win¬ 
ning  weekly  in  prosperous  college  town, 
only  paiier  in  growing  county.  Absentee 
owner  will  sell  all  or  part  to 
financially  able  newspaperman  seeking 
choice  opportunity.  Confidential.  Owner, 

Box  4418,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

TWO  OKLAHOMA  EXCLUSIVES— 
One  at  $7,000;  one  at  $11,000.  Both 
money-makers  and  real  bargains  for 
man-wife  team  or  ambitious  youngster 
— easy  terms.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  896, 
Salina,  Ks. 
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Addressograph 


ALMOST-NEW  ADDRESSOGRAPH 
Model  2,000.  Top  Condition.  60  posi¬ 
tion  selector  .  .  .  automatic  cut-off  .  .  . 
regulator  dater  ...  6  figure  counter 
.  .  .  light  fixture  .  .  ,  continuous  plate- 
feeder  mechanism  .  .  .  automatic  strip 
lister  .  .  .  automatic  suction  feeder  with 
conveyor  stacker.  3  drawer  separator 
.  .  .  $2,900.  Write  or  rail  John  E. 
Rogers,  Marine  Engineering  Lf>g.  30 
Church  9t.,  N.Y.  7,  N.Y.  Worth  4-8060. 


GOSS  4  deck  press — runs  82  pages 
straight  run  with  color  on  any  page 
at  80,000  hourly,  double  folder,  220i" 
cut  off.  14  feet  high.  Write  Wchita. 
Kansaa.  Beaeon  today,  $26,000. 


MACHINERY  «nd  SUPPUES 

Pre*»  Room 


UNUSUAL  VALUE 

'Hiit  praM  U  prodaeins  oatstandinK 
ROP  full  color  printiiiK-  It  U  an  ex- 
eapUonal  Talue  for  a  newspaper  desii^ 
iuK  fine  performance  and  utmost 
flaxibilitj.  I^eellent  condition. 

6  UNITS  &  3  COLOR  HALF-DECKS 
DOUBLE  FOLDER- 
BALLOON  FORMERS 

ess 

5  Goss  Anti-Friction  units 
I  Headliner  unit 
— Shoulder-High  Colortrol 
on  Half-Decks — 

23-9/16"  cutoff 

2  nests  of  bars  &  bay  window  arrgt 
Reels-Tensions-Pasters 
Cline  drives 

May  be  seen  in  operation  at 
SOUTH  BEND  (IND.)  TRIBUNE 
Being  replaced  by  new  Headline' 


THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

UOl  Wsat  Slst  Stiwst, 
ChicaKO  60,  Illinois 
Phone;  Bishop  2-8S00 


LOW  COST 
HOE  PRESSES 

STRAIGHT  Pattern,  unit  type  on  nub- 
structures,  with  roll  Stands  and  ink 
pumps. 

18  UNITS,  3  double  folders  with  top 
formers,  in  a  irroup  nr  as  individual 
sex  tuples. 

BANNER  line  fudee  device  and  color 
couple  per  sextuple. 

IN  WEST  COAST  plant. 

Apply  H  e  a  r  s  t  Newspapers, 
Room  210,  959  8+h  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

5  UNITS— GOSS 

Higrh  Speed  on  low  Substructure ;  A.C. 
Drives ;  cutoff. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOaATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4600 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

line  Rotes  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (R*»*Ws  wHh 
order)  4  times  9  45c  per  line  each 
insertioR;  3  times  •  50c;  2  •  55c; 
1  9  65c.  Add  15c  for  Box  Service. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS; 
4  times  9  90c  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  95c;  2  times  9  Sl.OO; 
1  9  $1.10.  3  line  minimiim.  Add  15c 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  ^x 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  adit  all 


copy. 

DISPLAY  RATES 

Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

‘nme 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

110 

70 

106 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower,  N.  Y.  36.  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Pr«M  Room 


GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE  j 
24  Page  Press 

with  six  position  roll  stand,  half  patre 
folder  with  tabloid  slitter  •  six  paper  I 
roll  positions  equipped  with  automatic  j 
tensions  suitable  for  40'  diameter  rolls  j 

•  electric  roll  hoist  •  roll  rewinder 
mounted  on  roll  stand  •  ei^ht  sets 
rubber  covered  ink  rolls  •  spare  blan-  I 
kets  and  corks  with  main  driving  motor  | 

•  threaiiing  motor  •  overrunning  drive 
with  motor  pinion  •  press  sprocket  •  . 
full  automatic  pilot  motor  operated  con¬ 
troller,  cubicle  type  •  eight  push  button 
stations  •  Serial  DK  143  •  Press  in¬ 
stalled  new  by  Goss  December  1963. 

ONE  #4600  Kemp  gas  fired  metal 
furnace  complete  with  carburetor,  mo¬ 
tor,  temperature  controls  and  bottom 
draw-off  valve. 

GOSS  metal  pump  with  spout  and 
spout  heater 

GOSS  44-T  vacuum  casting  box  with  j 
vacuum  pump  ' 

GOSS  41-T  plate  finishing  machine 
4  CHIPPING  blocks 

GOSS  centrifugal  matrix  scorcher 
ALL  electrical  equipment  suitable  for 
220  volt,  3  phase. 

ALL  equipment  may  be  seen  running 
in  our  plant  and  may  be  removed 
immediately. 

BRISTOL  PRINTING  CO. 

800  BEAVER  STREET 
BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA  | 


HOE  BALLOON  FORMER 
I  CLINE  3  ARM  REEL 

:  3  TON  ELECTRIC  FURNACE 

MONORAIL  SAW  TRIMMER 

I  JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

I  416  Lexington  Avc.  New  York  17*  N.Y. 


8  UNITS— 2  PR  FOLDERS 

Duplex  Metropolitan ;  Leads  for  spot 
color;  Roli  Arm  Brackets;  A.C.  Drives 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR 

Has  color  cylinder,  A  C  drive,  stereo¬ 
type  equipment,  now  available. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


A  REAL  BARGAIN  FOR  A  SMALL 
I  PUBLISHER  who  has  outgrown  his 
I  flatbed  —  16  page  Goss  pony  press 
I  printing  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  and  16  pages 
I  at  8,000  an  hour,  together  with  all 
I  equipment  necessary  except  metal  fur¬ 
nace  and  mat  roller.  $11,000  takes  it. 

I  Available  about  January  16.  See  it  in 
j  action  now.  Write  for  photos  and 
samples  of  the  excellent  printing  job 
'  this  press  does  to  Red  Wing  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Red  Wing,  Minnesota 


3  UNITS— COLOR 
3  SCXllT  Units  with  2  superimposed 
coior  couples,  end  feed,  AC  drives. 
Vacuum  Pony  auto-plate.  289is*  cutoff. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  Oxford  7-4690 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY,  due  to 
purchase  of  64  page  press,  24  page 
Goss  Rotary  #644.  Excellent  mechanical 
condition,  was  completely  rebuilt  in 
1989.  Stereo  equipment  included. 
Equipped  with  detachable  quarter  folder. 
Variable  speed  controls.  $21,000.  Min¬ 
neapolis  Suburban  Newspaper-.  Inc.. 
Hopkins,  Minnesota. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Press  Room 


4  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 
High  Speed  —  Steel  Cylinder  —  Rollet 
Bearing — Reels,  Tensions,  Pasters — AC 
Drive — 22%'  cutoff.  Instailed  new  In 
1988,  shut  down  January  1947  at  the 
former  Phiiadelphia  Record.  Available 
Immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


12  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

2  to  1  ratio.  AC  motor.  Compiete  | 
stereotype  equipment.  H  and  %  fold. 
Tabloid  attach.  See  running.  Wiil 
accept  Goss  or  Duplex  flat  bed  in  trade. 
Priced  for  quick  sale.  Phone  or  wire 
Turner  Printing  Machinery  Inc.  2680 
Payne  Avenue.  CTleveland  14,  Ohio. 
Tower  1-1812,  Ebct.  4. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

16  Page — 24  Page — %  Fold.  Complete 
Stereo— AC. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26,  40. 
60.  76.  100  and  160  H.P.  A.C.  All 
complete  with  control,  chain  and 
sprockets.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903, 
^ise,  Idaho. 

COX-O-TYPE 
Twinned  Pre— 

16  Pages 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC.  ! 

I 

1  416  Lexington  Avc.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

:  SCOTT  82-Page  2  Unit  pres*  with 
'  color  cylinder,  ^  and  H  i>age  folder 
;  289^*'  cut-off.  AC  drive.  George  C 
Oxford,  Box  908,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Stereotype 


HALL  MAT  ROLLER 

with  6  HP  Motor.  Medium  Weight 
rolier  for  General  Service. 

26  DURAL  Chases  for  8  Column. 

421  ROUSE  Power  Band  Saw. 
REBUILT  Radial  Arm  Router. 
Furnaces  And  CASTING  BOXES, 
all  sixes. 

4226  FYilI  Page  Vandercook  Proof 
Press. 

MANY  OTHER  ITEMS 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

METAL  POT — New  1.000-lb.  capacity 
8-burner  gas-flred  stereo-lino  pot  with 
Partlow  thermostatic  governor  and  vent 
hood.  Never  used ;  write  for  low  price. 
Marley  Company 
Kansas  City  16.  Kansas 


Wanted  to  Buy 


WANTED;  8-pag*  Duplex  or  Goaa 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available  —  Northern  Machine  Works. 

828  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. _ 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants. 
:  also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip- 
I  ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 

PRINTCRAPT  REPRESENTA'nVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

.  WANTED.  Duplex  or  (>)ss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News- 
.  paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th. 
Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


MAT  ROLLER— HEAVY  DUTY 

UNIQUE  PRESS 

2932  Caniff,  Detroit  12.  Mich. 
TRinity  6-1007 


I  OUTSIDE  GALLEY  and  brackets,  etc.. 
I  needed  to  convert  Model  6  Lino  from 
1  inside  galley.  Echo,  Moundsvilic,  West 
Virginia. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4iM 


HELP  WANTED 


Artists  -  Cartoonists 


ARTIST — Top-producer,  retouch,  layow 
for  Elastem  daily  in  metropolitan  am. 
Box  4628,  Elditor  4k  Publisher. _ 

MORNING  NEWSPAPER,  mid-wat 
city  800,000,  looking  for  top  -  notch 
editorial  artist  capable  of  retouching, 
siting  and  scheduling.  Applicant  most 
be  able  to  furnish  best  of  references. 
Good  pay  with  many  fringe  benefits. 
.  Write  all  about  yourself  which  wiil  be 
I  kept  in  confidence.  Box  4614,  Editor 
:  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

FOR  FAST  GROWING  20,000  ABC 
Chart  Area  1  daily  newspaper.  Mun 
understand  newspaper  boy  probleou 
and  be  able  to  direct  district  supc^ 
visors.  The  man  we  want  must  M 
able  to  take  over  a  district  and  prove 
himself.  Salary  commensurate  with 
your  ability  and  enthusiasm.  Give 
full  details  and  availability  in  first 
letter. 

BOX  4627,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


CIRCULATION  ASSISTANT  by  on. 
of  the  larger  New  England  news¬ 
papers.  Position  is  principally  con¬ 
cerned  with  handling  of  carriers  and 
district  men  in  charge  of  carriers. 
Requires  a  man  fully  experienced  in 
carrier  work  and  one  who  likes  this 
type  of  work.  (Rmd  salary  to  start  and 
gn^  opportunity  for  advancement.  Give 
history  of  work,  education  and  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter.  Box  4634,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  daily 
of  18,000,  home  town  newspaper  for 
17-county  ai-ea  in  heart  of  South 
Dakota  pheasant  country.  Experience 
in  promotion,  direct  sales  and  carrier 
managemi'nt  mandatory.  Write  F.  K 
Ronald.  The  Daily  Republic.  Mitchell. 
South  Dakota,  giving  personal  back¬ 
ground  and  experience. 


Display  Advertising 


ADDING  MAN  to  five  man  ad  stall 
on  Florida  daily  with  16,000  circulation 
Must  be  combination  man  (aelling. 
layout,  copy)  and  be  willing  to  work 
aa  a  team  member.  Salary  plus  bonna. 
Write  Box  4416,  Editor  4k  Publisher 

ARE  YOU  SEEKING  TOP 
SPOT  ON  RETAIL 
j  ADVERTISING  STAFF? 

WE  MUST  expand  staff  to  absorb  ra- 
I  tail  linage  increases.  Man  we  waat 
must  be  able  to  sell  retailers  on  HOW 

■  as  well  as  WHY  to  use  newspaperf. 
i  Recent  J-School  Grad  could  qualify. 
[  You’ll  work  on  leading,  7-day,  mid- 
I  west  paper  in  Chart  Area  6  in  eo» 
I  genial  surroundings.  6-day  week,  good 
'  salary  plus  liberal  commission  piss. 

■  retirement  and  insurance  benefits.  Air 
mail  resume  giving  age,  education,  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  requii;ement*  to 

I  Box  4346,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  salesman. 
Must  be  top  layout  man.  good  sales¬ 
man  and  sober.  Salary  to  895. ()0  week. 

;  plus  bonuses.  Three  weeks  paid  vaca- 
!  tion.  Southern  Texas,  semi-tropiw 
'  climate.  16,000  daily.  Send  coraplett 
resume  to  Box  4606,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Duplar  Mpertiaing 


HELP  WANTED 

Duplay  Advertuing 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


display  salesman  on  hii  way  up. 
U  you  prove  youraelf  you  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed  our  advertisinK  manager.  Here 
i»  your  opportunity  to  eitabliah  your- 
■tlf  with  a  fan  growing  Michigan 
jaily.  Fine  outdoor  recreational  area. 
Coliege  town.  Stable  income  community. 
CbnUct  Rv  F.  Cline,  Daily  Times- 
Newi,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan. 


advertising  man  wanted  by  Oregon 
daily  newspaper.  Must  have  copy,  lay¬ 
out  and  retail  advertising  selling  ex¬ 
perience.  Permanent  position.  Give 
(oil  details  in  letter  of  application. 
Box  4S1V.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


young  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
WE  ARE  looking  for  a  young  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  with  top  potential. 
Prefer  man  with  college  education  and 
a  few  years  of  experience  with  smaller 
midwest  daily.  Should  be  familiar  with 
retailing,  able  to  originate  ideas  and 
prepare  copy  on  occasion. 

SALARY  deirendent  on  exi>erienoe 
and  ability. 

Write  Personnel  Department. 
Re^ster-Republic  and  Morning  Star, 
Rockford,  III. 


ARE  YOU  THE 
MAN  WE  ARE 
LOOKING  FORT 

We  have  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
retail  advertising  salesman  in  one  of 
the  midwest’s  most  aggressive  dallies. 
Present  circulation  of  over  23,000 
serves  3V^  county  market  with  Janes¬ 
ville  its  shopping  center.  Annual 
vacation,  insurance  and  hospital  bene- 
ftta  Write  immediately  your  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  experience  in  sound  selling, 
making  attractive  layouts,  and  pre¬ 
paring  effective  selling  copy.  Include 
all  details  helpful  to  us  in  quickly 
determining  your  qualifications.  G.  W. 
Gressman,  Advertising  Director,  Janes¬ 
ville  Daily  Gaaette,  Janesville,  Wise. 


.\D  SALESMAN  with  fundamental 
knowledge  of  advertising  principles, 
ability  to  write  good  copy,  strong  on 
'•ales.  Either  newspaper  or  radio  back¬ 
ground.  State  age,  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  present  income,  and  marital 
-itatu.s.  Good  starting  salary,  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance,  age  26-36.  Job  in 
South  Carolina.  Rox  4610,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  YOUNG  MAN  who  is 
now  junior  staff  member,  or  on  large 
weekly,  and  who  can  sell,  make  average 
layouts  and  write  copy  for  retailers, 
n^tors  and  building  projects,  to  handle 
ad  department  with  one  or  two  helpers 
on  progressive  Florida  weekly ;  and  to 
also  serve  as  business  manager  as  soon 
as  properly  oriented.  Profitsharing  or 
investment  participation  possible  after  I 
demonstrative  period.  Mail  (only)  com-  ^ 
prehensive  application  to  L.  Parker  . 
Likely,  Gulf  Beach  Journal,  P.  O.  Box  [ 
iOOS,  Madeira  Beach  8,  Florida. 


DISPATCH  ROOM  CHIEF 

Wantm)  by  daily  and  Sunday  paper  in 
Southern  New  England  to  supervise  a 
dispatch  r<M)ni  of  6  people.  Must  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  phases  of 
advertising  production,  type  faces,  lay- 
out,  make-up,  etc.  and  be  able  to  intel¬ 
ligently  prepare  copy  for  most  efficient 
and  economical  composing  room  opera¬ 
tion.  Good  Salary.  Write  giving  your 
background  and  experience  to  Box  4637, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  Small  Daily  needs  Ad  Sales- 
wan.  $75.00  weekly  and  bonus.  Write 
details  to  Box  4623,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREMONT,  OHIO,  News-Messenger  has  j 
immediate  opening  for  experienced,  » 
•ffgressive  retail  advertising  salesman.  ] 
Must  know  copy  writing,  layout  and  ' 
account  selling.  Excellent  opportunity,  ' 
food  pay,  advancement,  best  working  I 
conditions.  Housing  available  and  com¬ 
pany-shared  life  insurance  and  hospit¬ 
alisation.^  Top  rate  afternoon  daily. 
18.500  circulation,  22,000  population. 

•t  once  giving  full  details  your 
«perience,  personal  data,  etc.,  to  D.  F. 
Daubel.  All  replies  confidential. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  2- 
man  department  growing  young  Ten¬ 
nessee  week-day  daily  in  thriving  com¬ 
munity  needing  working,  family  man, 
references.  Good  small  paper  pay. 
Franklin  Yates,  Times-Gazette,  Shelby- 
ville,  Tennessee. 


GOING  SOMEWHERE? 

IF  YOU  are  intereated  in  getting  places 
in  the  newspaper  business,  we  would 
like  to  talk  to  you  1  We  need  another 
good  man  on  our  retail  advertising 
staff  ...  a  man  who  can  do  a  job  for 
a  newspaper  which  does  a  job.  To  such 
a  man  we  offer  a  good  salary  —  plua 
bonus,  comprehensive  medical,  hospital¬ 
ization  and  life  insurance  programs, 
profit-sharing  retirement  plan,  excellent 
living  conditions  in  a  college  town  and 
an  opportunity  to  progress. 

Please  give  full  information  in  your 
first  letter-age.  family  status,  educa¬ 
tional  and  salary  requirement — to  Glenn 
H.  Arthur,  Advertising  Director.  Ap¬ 
pleton  Post-Crescent,  Appleton,  Wis. 


!  YOUNG  AD  MAN.  preferably  with 
I  experience  selling  advertising,  wanted 
I  for  New  York  office  of  newspaper 
organization.  Duties  include  contacts 
I  with  agencies  and  preparation  of  writ¬ 
ten  solicitations.  Salary  to  $7,200  to 
start,  depending  upon  experience,  plus 
life  insurance  and  hospitalization.  Tell 
fully  about  yourself.  Confidential.  Write 
Box  4602,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial 


!  GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER,  beat 
i  and  assignment,  with  six-day  pm  in 
:  midwest  capital  of  100,000.  Give  ex- 
lierience,  references,  salary  expected. 
Box  4437,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

I  for  daily  publication  aerving  television- 
radio.  Industry  knowledge  and  ae- 
I  quaintanceahip  essential.  Must  be  quali¬ 
fied  aupervise  staff,  meet  exacting 
desk  requirements,  write  with  clarity. 
Send  full  reiume,  list  references.  Salary 
open.  Box  4427,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER — Beginner  or  with  some 
experience.  Girl  preferred.  The  Enteiv 
prise.  Livingston.  Montana. 


A  PROMISING  FUTURE  is  offered  a 
trained  newsman  who  likes  general 
news,  feature  assignments.  Chart  Area 
6  small  city  daily  offers  man,  preferably 
under  40,  chance  to  work  with  top 
staff,  best  standards,  at  $100  week  to 
start.  Write  Box  4M6,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BORED  with  present  stodgry  job?  Small, 
liberal  daily  newspaper  in  tough  com- 
IMtitive  situation  seeks  imaginative 
workhorse.  Pay  slightly  above  Guild 
scale  for  right  one  or  two  year  man. 
Photography  helpful ;  speed,  accuracy 
essential.  Newa  EMitor.  Columbia  Basin 
News,  Pasco,  Washington. 

NEWSPAPER  EDITORIAL  POSI- 
■nONS  OPEN  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  BETWEEN  THE  $60 
$»0  LEVEL  IN: 

California 

Florida 

South  Carolina 

Illinois 

Colorado 

AND  MANY  OTHER  STATES.  SUB- 
MIT  RESUMES  TO:  BILL  McKEE 
BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  SUITE  1417,  66 
E.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
CE  6-6670. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  to  cover 
county  seat  news,  court  and  other  as¬ 
signments  for  two  Chart  Area  2  dailies. 
Gond  starting  salary  and  excallent 
opportunity.  Write  ell  to  Box  4622, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


LIBRARIAN  —  Eixcellent  opportunity 
for  man  or  woman  capable  of  directing 
high-quality  library  for  100,000  daily. 
Write,  giving  full  particulars,  edtiea- 
I  tion  and  experience.  Box  4620,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


DO  YOU  UKE  PEOPLE? 

Sports  editor-general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  wanted  for  small  afternoon 
Virginia  daily.  Must  have  car.  Ability 
to  ma'<e  friends  and  develop  news 
sources  is  prime  requisite.  Opportunity 
to  learn  makeup,  photography,  all  newt 
beats.  Good  salary,  excellent  future 
for  right  man.  Write  fully.  Box  4614, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


“MIDWESTERN  DAILY  is  seeking  an 
assistant  to  the  editor.  'The  man  we 
want  must  be  capable  of  editorial  and 
feature  writing  and  have  judgment 
and  ability  to  supervise. 

"THIS  IS  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
a  capable  writer.  Prefer  a  man  pres- 
antly  employed  on  a  Midwestern  Daily 
under  100,000  population.  All  employee 
benefits  with  excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Submit  outline  of  your  back¬ 
ground  to  Box  4430,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher.” 


I  REPORTER:  experience  preferred, 

'  weekly  newspaper,  Greenwich  (Con- 
I  necticut)  Life.  Call  GR  8-7021  or  write 
1  Peter  F.  Clarke,  281  Greenwich  Ave. 
REPORTER  for  important  suburban 
town  coverage,  (%art  Area  2  news¬ 
paper  of  100.000  circulation.  Car  es- 
lential.  Box  4624,  Editor  ft  Publiaher. 
REPORTERS  for  growing  weekly 
chain.  C^art  Area  2.  Car  required. 
Opportunity  to  advance.  Box  4616. 

'  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

'  REPORTER — two  desk  men  on  Texas 
<  a.m.  Daily,  40  hour  week,  good  work- 
'  ing  conditions.  Give  experience  and 
references.  Box  4632,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

I  Usher. _ 

REPORTER 

^  wanted  for  permanent  position  in  good 
,  22.000  city.  General  assignment  work. 

'  excellent  working  conditions.  Midwest 
background  preferred.  Journalism  school 
training  or  some  experience  desirable. 

I  Write,  or  phone  collect  to  Fred  Frank-  | 
I  lin.  Editor.  The  Press,  Ix>gans|)ort,  Ind.  j 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  weekly  needs 
editor-ad  man.  New  paiier  in  city 
I  6,000,  no  cnm|)etition,  owned  by  nearby 
j  daily.  Goo<I  opportunity  aggressive 
I  young  news  and  advertising  man.  Job 
now  o|ien.  Write  full  details  John 
I  R.  Harrah,  Crowley,  lamisiana  Daily 

I  Signal.  _  _ 

i  SPORTS,  general  newsman  for  new 
,  P.M.  daily  converting  from  aemi- 
weekly.  City  14,000,  Minden  (La.)  Press 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  for  Connec- 
I  ticul  weekly  to  replace  editor  being 
I  shifted  to  advertising  department.  Age 
I  no  handicap  if  capable.  Good  spot  for 
I  man  seeking  smaller  community.  Give 
experience,  references  and  minimum 
salary  re<iuirements.  Box  4.'>46,  Editor 

ft  Publisher^ _ _ 

WANTED  —  Journalism  graduate  to 
write  sports  and  help  with  AP  wire. 
State  Salary  expected.  Jonesboro  Sun. 

Jonesboro.  Arkansas. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  on  Chart  Area  9 
afternoon  daily  of  12.000  circulation. 

I  Must  be  able  to  do  some  feature  writ- 
I  ing.  Good  facilities  and  working  con- 
I  ditions,  congenial  surroundings.  $70  a 
week  to  start  plus  half  on  photo  re- 
I  prints.  Air  Mail  Special  resume  to 
;  Box  4548,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

!  A  BOWLING  MAGAZINE  in  Middle 
,  Wj-st  desires  youthful  writer  who  has 
I  appreciation  of  feature  stories.  Under¬ 
standing  of  overall  editorial  manage¬ 
ment  problems,  appreciation  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  requirements 
also  greatly  desired.  This  job,  if  man 
fits  in  well,  can  mean  rapid  and  per¬ 
manent  advancement.  Some  traveling 
.  will  be  required.  Write  present  salary, 

!  ciualifications,  and  ambitions.  Box  4616, 

I  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

CITY  or  Associate  Editor  for  5-man 
.staff,  week  day  afternoon  daily.  Must 
'  lie  sober,  industrious,  with  at  least 
four  years  experience,  salary  over 
$5.200.  Shelby  (N.  C.)  Dally  SUr. 
REPORTER.  Experienced.  Camera, 
desk  ability  helpful.  Write  promptly, 

I  including  references.  Burnell  I.yHell, 
Jamestown.  New  York,  Sun. 


COMPETENT  NEWS  MAN  needed  at 
once  for  one  of  nation’s  largest  Catho¬ 
lic  weeklies.  Challenging  job,  involving 
50  per  cent  rewrite,  50  per  cent  in¬ 
terviewing.  Pay  in  line  with  metro- 
ptilitan  dailies ;  40  hour  week ;  stable 
job  with  gtiod  future.  The  man  for 
this  job  should  have  news  experience 
plus  education  —  preferably  including 
college  philosophy  and  theology.  News 
Editor.  St.  Louis  Register,  4532  Lindell, 
St.  Louis  8,  Missouri. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter 
needed  by  Ohio’s  100th  and  fastest- 
growing  daily.  Position  oi>en  now. 
Write  full  details,  including  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Daily  News,  Port  Clinton,  O. 

GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER,  cam- 
era  and  darkroom  experience  helpful. 
Permanent  job  with  opportunity  for 
advancement  with  group  of  dailies.  Give 
full  details  and  references.  Artesia 
Daily  Press,  Artesia,  New  Mexico. 


GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  energetic 
reporter  to  make  permanent  place  for 
himself  in  30,000  circulation  daily  in 
Chart  Area  3.  Good  pay,  6-day  week : 
insurance,  pension  and  other  benefits. 
Soirthemt'rs  preferred.  Write  to  Box 
460tt.  Editor  ft  _Publi8her. _ 

MAGAZINE  OPPORTUNITIES 

5  positions  for  men  with  agricultural 
iMckground  to  $6,000 

1  Science  background  $6,000 

Writer- Photographer  .  $6,000 

Editor-Food  experience  OPEN 

Editor-Sports,  boating  OPEN 

3  House  organ  editors  $4,800  to  $7,000 
Public  Relations  $6,000  to  $10,000 

Also  positions  for  graduates  with  Jour¬ 
nalism  or  Advertising  degrees 

S.-e  or  write  ART  SNYDEK 
CADILLAC  EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCY.  INC. 

220  S.  State  St.  WAba.sh  2-4800 

Chicago,  Illinois 


MAN  FOR  general  assignment  report¬ 
ing.  Car  necessary.  Good  opportunity 
for  advancement  with  group  which  ha- 
four  dailies  and  two  weeklies.  Forty 
hour,  six  day  week.  The  Telegiaph. 
84  N.  State  St.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


i  NEWS  AND  SPORTS  EDITOR  on 
!  home-owned,  clean  daily  in  booming 
Ohio  Valley  aluminum,  chemicals  cen- 
j  ter ;  advantages  both  of  small  town 
(population  16,000)  and  nearby  cities. 

I  Also  may  consider  adding  reporter- 
I  photographer,  poesibly  combo  ad-cir- 
I  culation  man.  Opportunitiei  for  re¬ 
sponsibility,  Daily  Echo.  Moundsville, 
I  West  Virginia. 


I  REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
I  city  hall,  court  house  and  general  news : 
;  some  darkroom  work.  Also  have  open- 
'  ing  for  telegraph  editor  for  U.  P.  wire ; 

work  includes  occasional  feature  stories 
I  which  applicant  illustrates  with  Speed- 
I  Graphic  camera.  Both  jobs  start  at 
'  $60  week  with  guaranteed  raise  after 
I  six  months.  Must  be  J-grad  or  experi- 
I  enced.  This  is  chance  to  work  on  mid- 
I  west  award-winning  daily  of  6,000  cir- 
I  culation.  Require  interview  and  ref- 
I  erences.  Box  4603,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  WITH  some  rural  back¬ 
ground  or  interest,  able  to  handle  court¬ 
house  or  farm  meetings.  Photography 
helpful,  not  essential.  Give  two  lefer- 
ences  and  salary  expected.  Write  Wil¬ 
liam  Amos,  Sidney,  Ohio,  Daily  News. 


!  SPORTS:  Six  day  PM  covering  Dart- 
I  mouth,  Bi-State  High  Schools  needs 
self  starting  Sports  Editor.  Complete 
charge  two  pages  daily.  Skiing  knowl¬ 
edge.  graphic  experience  desirable. 
Write  or  Phone  W.  C.  Paine,  Publisher, 
Valley  News,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


ACCURATE  REPORTER 

to  grow  with  prize  winning  medium 
size  daily.  Excellent  op|>ortunity  for 
deiiendable  young  man  with  ability. 
Must  show  willingness  to  work  and 
have  pride  of  craft.  Clean  town,  good 
working  conditions,  salary  open.  Writs 
or  phone  Charles  Stelling,  Managing 
Editor.  Kingsport  Times-News,  Kings¬ 
port,  Tennessee. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER  want«d  fur  six-day  daily. 
Knowledge  of  general  and  feature  writ¬ 
ing  and  photographv.  Permanent  to 
good  map.  Neoaho  (Mo.)  Daily  News. 

YOUNG  MAN  for  sports  and  general 
news.  Opportunity  to  learr»  under 
funner  big-city  news  executive  turned 
editor  small  daily ;  to  advance  pro¬ 
fessionally  and  earn.  Masurw  Herald, 
Sanford,  North  Carolina. 


Free  Lance 


PHOTOGRAPHEIRS :  new  construction 
Iihoto*  are  in  demand  now  by  company 
iiiiuse  organs.  3,000  house  organs  pay 
from  $10  to  $100  for  clean  shots  show* 
ing  their  equipment  or  products  in 
use.  Professional  photographers  make 
good  money  in  this  field.  Free  Infor¬ 
mation.  (^bbie  Press  Service.  161 
West  48,  NYC  86,  N.  Y. 


Mechanical 


PRESS-STEREOTYPE  working  fore¬ 
man.  Morning,  evening,  Sunday  paper. 
Must  be  familiar  with  process  color 
and  black  and  white.  Must  be  able 
to  carry  on  work  without  supervisor 
and  take  pride  in  his  work.  Work 
daytime  but  be  responsible  for  night 
crews.  7%  hour  shift,  37*/4  hour  week 
Union.  Paid  vacation  and  other  bene¬ 
fits.  20,000  circulation  combined  daily 
and  Sunday.  Do  not  apply  unless  you 
meet  above  requirements.  Give  age, 
experience  and  references  in  first  letter 
Chart  area  6.  Box  4434,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ _ 

COMPETENT  union  pressman-stereo- 
tyiier  for  six  afternoon  and  Sunday 
paper.  $104  per  week.  Contact  Mark 
Menke,  Mansfield  News-Journal,  Mans- 

field,  Ohio. _ 

COMPOSITORS — Must  be  journeymen. 
For  expanding  daily  newspaper,  on 
night  side.  Oijen  shop.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Wages  commensurate 
with  ability.  Chart  Area  2.  Apply  Box 
4.')03,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WANTED— MACHINIST 

ON  16  MACHINE  all  linotype  plant 
in  nice  Ohio  town,  160,000  population. 
Fine  town  and  schools.  Housing  can 
be  had  reasonable.  Good  scale  and 
overtime.  Six  paid  holidays:  $10,000 
insurance,  life  and  hospitalization  ;  good 
working  conditions.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  younger  man  wishing  to 
gain  exi)erience  under  good  machinist. 
Wonderful  possibilities.  Also  openings 
for  three  good  ad  men.  Write  Box 
4547,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FIRST  CI.ASS  PRESSMAN  for  morn¬ 
ing  newspaiter  in  growing  southern 
community.  Modern  plant  with  finest 
equipment.  Double  width  floor  fed  4 
unit  press.  Must  be  able  to  perform 
high  grade  press  work  including  color. 
This  is  excellent  opportunity  for  man 
who  may  now  be  number  two  person 
with  limited  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Write  in  full  to  Box  4616. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 
TEI.ETYPESETTER  Perforator  oper¬ 
ator.  Non-union.  New  York  City.  Good 
pay — days.  Anzel.  611  Broadway,  New 
York  12.  N.  Y.  GR  7-8600. 

GROWING  WEEKI.Y  I,os  Angeles 
area,  needs  combination  Rotary  Press¬ 
man  and  Stereo.  Also  Lino  operator. 
Minimum  ll;6  galleys  hour.  Non  Union 
$2.60  hour.  Record  Ledger,  Tujunga, 
California. 

PRE'^R00M~FT)REMAN^  by^middle 
western  newspaper.  Duplex  uni-tubular 
press.  Open  shop,  good  working  con¬ 
ditions,  in  town  over  50,000.  Many 
company  benefits,  press  in  excellent 
condition.  .'\-l  plant.  Wri'e  or  wire 
Box  4600.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Photography 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHERS.  Pictuie 
aequences  of  escatie^,  ivMOues,  manhunt 
cata;qrophe<<.  strong  action  Entries 
want^,  old  or  new.  Royalty  Basis 
P.  I.  P.,  806  E.  76th  St.,  N.  Y.  21,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


Variotu  DepartmenU 


We  are  NOT 
an  Employmi^nt  Agency. 

(No  Fee  Charged) 

We  own  a  few  new^papera. 

We  manage  a  few  newspapers. 

We  are  consultants  for  newspapi’rs. 

At  the  present  moment  we 
know  of  oppoilunities  for 
2  Circulation  Managers 
(small  newspapers) 

2  Reporter-photuipraphers 

1  Advertising  Manager 

2  Advertising  Salesmen  tllisplay) 

DurinK  the  lust  3  years 

we  have  filled  the  positions  of: 

Business  Manager 

City  Editor 

Classified  Manairer 

Circulation  Manatrer 

Mechanical  Superintendent 

by  puttinft  competent  individuals 

in  touch  with  openings  which 

occurred  on  our  own  or 

client  newspapers. 

If  YOU  make  application, 
statingr  qualifications, 
experience,  references  and 
YOUR  financial  requirements, 
we  shall  be  happy  to  place 
your  name  in  our  application 
file  and  advise  you  when  we 
know  of  an  opportunity. 

DEAR  Publication  &  Radio,  Inc. 

40  Journal  Square 
Jersey  City  6.  N,  J. 


PENNSYLVANIA  daily  and  weekly 
papers  need  photo^rraphers.  circulation 
denartment  staffers,  display  advertislnip 
salesmen  qnd  classified  advertising  man- 
airers.  Send  application  to  PNPA, 
2717  North  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


Experienced 
Newspaper 
Promotion  Man 

WE  NEED  a  good  promotion  man 
who  can  completely  take  over  our 
larger  special  events,  work  on  major 
editorial  and  circulation  promotion 
projects.  We  prefer  someone  under 
35  who  is  used  to  responsibility  and 
can  turn  out  effective,  hard-hitting 
promotion  on  his  own  initiative.  An 
unusual  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 
Send  resume  including  salary  to  A.  C. 
Youngberg.  Promotion  Director.  Chi¬ 
cago  Dally  News. 


MA.IOR  AIRLINE  needs  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Representative  in  the  Midwest 
office.  Prefer  man  under  36  with  1-2 
years  news  experience.  Send  complete 
resume.  Box  4533,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

EXPANDING  Public  Relations  De¬ 
partment  of  larRTo  Industrial  Organiza¬ 
tion  has  opening  for  younic  writer  dr 
reporter  with  2  to  6  years  newspaper 
or  trade  journal  experience. 

CHART  AREA  6. 

BOX  4528.  EDITOR  A  PUBUSHER. 


WANTED  Two  riirional  representa¬ 
tives  for  national  trade  asso<*iation. 
One  to  travel  New  York  and  Connecti¬ 
cut :  the  other  the  Great  Lakes  region. 
Fine  opportunity  in  public  relations 
for  men  between  25  and  35.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  writinK.  speaking  and  orprani- 
zational  work  dt*sirable.  Agricultural 
background  helpful.  Prefer  applicants 
already  located  in  regions.  State  pres¬ 
ent  and  desired  salao*.  Reply:  Box 
4638.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Promotion — Public  Relations 

TWO 

FIELD  REPRESENTATIVES 

niinois  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
state- wide  organization  effectively  serv¬ 
ing  Illinois  business  for  past  38  years, 
seeks  services  of  two  men  36-50,  to  fill 
key  staff  positions. 

ONE  to  cover  territory  of  northern 
one  third  of  Illinois  and 

One  to  cover  territory  southern  two- 
thirds — must  travel  6  days  weekly  for 
45  weeks  each  year. 

SCOPE  includes  securing  new  mem¬ 
bers  and  conservation  of  membership, 
also  planning  and  handling  of  member 
meetings  in  ten  cities  annually  followed 
by  membership  solicitation  with  some 
local  businessman  assistance. 

REQUIREMENTS;  good  education; 
nice  appenrance ;  plea.sing  personality  ; 
initiative;  flair  for  grasping  and  dis¬ 
cussing  legislative  and  economic  issues 
related  to  Chamber  program ;  ability 
to  get  in  to  see,  then  sell  top  officers 
of  business  concerns ;  ability  as  well, 
to  get  businessmen  members  to  contact 
selected  prospects  for  membership.  Suc¬ 
cessful  experience  in  sales  work  or 
fund-raising  would  he  helpful  though 
not  essential. 

STARTING  salnry  will  depend  on  the 
man,  but  will  be  in  keeping  with  re¬ 
sponsibilities  snd  adjusti-d  upward  as 
results  are  achieved.  Permanent  future  | 
including  ade(|uate  retirement  plan. 

Write  N.  J.  Ziener.  20  North  Waeker 
Drive.  Chicago  6.  giving  essential  facts 
on  personal  history,  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  salary. 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION  & 
PERSONNEL  MANAGER 

for  newspaper  (circulation  over  75,000) 
that  is  part  of  a  irroup.  Copy  and 
layout  experience  necessary.  Job  po¬ 
tential  for  eventual  advertising  exec¬ 
utive  position  very  irood.  Chart  Area 
7.  Box  4639,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan,  Ohio 

Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


LEARN  UNO  IN  CHICAGO 
Operating  and  Maintenance 
Expert.  Personalized  Instruction 
Write  Today  For  Free  82-Page 
Comprehensive  Catalog  “E!*’ 
STIGNER  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
232  West  Ontario,  Chicago  10 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertisistg 


MORE  SALES-POWER 
FOR  CLASSIFIED  STAFFERS  I 

ABILITY  to  sell  more  linage  and  sin 
up  more  contracts  .  .  .  New  prld. 
and  happiness  in  their  work — thw 
are  benefits  enrollees  from  over  2N 
daily  paiwrs  report  they've  gained 
from  the  Howard  Parish  Course  in 
Classified  Advertising. 

YOU  get  individualized  attention  in 
this  20-le8.son  corresixjodence  count. 
It  explains  tested  sales,  servicing  and 
copywriting  technique,  that  pay  off 
in  easy-to-follow  style. 

TOTAL  FEE.  $66.  For  more  saln- 
IK>wer,  increased  copywriting  ability 
and  greater  job-happiness,  mail  your 
application  with  initial  $16  payment 
today. 


HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plan, 
2900  N.W.  79th  Street, 
Miami  47,  Florida 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


MEDIA  DIRECTOR 

in  one  of  top  4A  agencies  heavy  on 
newspapers  seeks  position  as  Admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  to  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Msnager  of  metroimlitan  daily. 

NATIONAL  REFERENCES. 

Box  4612,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  and  Advertie- 
ing  Director  (64)  available  January  1. 
36  years  experience  with  background 
few  can  boast.  25  years  with  two  pub¬ 
lishers  in  southwest  and  chart  area  1. 
Sale  forces  me  to  seek  that  one  “last 
stop”  (up  to  40,000).  Know  all  depart¬ 
ments,  including  me<-hanical.  Attend¬ 
ing  SNPA  meeting.  Write,  wire 
Chauncey  L.  Eanes,  33  Middle  Road. 
Levittown,  Pa. 


PUBLISHERS  ASSISTANT  Or  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director.  22  year  newspaper 
background.  Proven  record.  Under¬ 
stand  Sales  Technique,  Promotion,  Busi¬ 
ness  Office.  Shop  and  Copy  desk  Pro¬ 
cedures.  Experience  foundation  in¬ 
cludes  Classified,  Display  and  Editorial . 
Weekly,  Shopper,  Metropolitan ;  10,000 
to  700,000  circulation  publications. 
Capable  of  Tackling  any  Situation. 
Married.  Navy  Veteran,  father  of  S. 
43  years  old.  Top  drawer  references. 
Box  4622,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AdminUtrative 


business  manager  of  medium  size 
Bidweetern  daily  desires  better  position 
u  General  Manaeer  or  Publisher’s 
assistant.  Thomuirh  knowledtte  of  all 
departmental  oiierations,  including:  me¬ 
chanical.  Early  forties,  married,  avail¬ 
able  January  1.  Box  4424,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 


Arli»U  -  Cart€H>nUt» 


A-1  ALL  ROUND  cartoonist  84,  16 
years  exiierience,  abundant  samples, 
seekinft  job  in  Chart  Area  2.  Box  4416, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  EDITORIAL 
CARTOONIST 

(To  Whom  Money 
is  no  object)  .  .  , 

Will  Soon  be 
available  to  a 
Crusading  News¬ 
paper  Editor 
who  wants  his 
OWN  cartoonist 
to  exclusively 
emphasize  pic- 
torlally  his  Daily 
Editorials  ,  ,  .  Perman¬ 
ent  Position  wanted. 
Samples  Available 

BOX  4531 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  desire 
top  position  on  medium  sized  paper 
having  Carrier  orgr^nization.  Currently 
Supervisor  Home  Delivery  Department 
handling;  .’iOO  earners  and  Mominit- 
Sunday  circulation  of  25,000.  Agre  30, 
Cornell  graduate,  seven  years  experi¬ 
ence,  will  relocate.  Box  4632,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


13  YEARS  experience  10,000  to  20.000 
circulation  class,  agre  32.  Married  with 
family.  Box  4605.  Editor  St  Publisher. 


ClaMtificd  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  or  Assistant. 
20  years  newspaiper  experience  same 
patter,  competitive  market,  155,000 
circulation.  Will  relocate.  Box  4509, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

^RIDA  PUBLISHERS 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Youngf,  agr- 
rwsive.  Outstanding  Record,  All  phases, 
now  employed,  wants  to  locate  per¬ 
manently  In  Florida.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  4630,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVER'nSING  MANAGER 
OR 

PROMO’nON  MANAGER 
Over  9  years  small  and  metropolitan 
experience.  Advertising,  promotion, 
market,  research,  merchandisingr.  copy, 
layouts,  budtrets.  Now  top  staff  man 
on  California  metropolitan  with  $8000 
f*ar  salary.  Collegre,  family,  beat  refer- 
sneet.  Box  4322,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE— Mature, 
present  jtosition  11  years.  All  around 
experience.  Faced  with  sell-out.  West 
coast  preferred.  Box  4410,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


STAFF  FOR  SALE.  Be  able  to  satisfy 
760  Accounts,  provide  top  lineag;e  for 
top  pay  and  security.  Chart  Area  6. 
Confidential.  Box  4621,  Editor  A  Pub- 
Haher, 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  man- 
aeer  with  copy,  layout  know-how  3 
years  ext>erience  weeklies.  Box  4636, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  who  is 
qualified  by  successful  experience  and 
ouCstandinir  lineage  records.  Now  seek¬ 
ing  change  that  offers  greater  opi>or- 
tunity  and  ehallenge.  16  years  of 
advertising  experience.  Past  8  years 
as  ad  director  of  four  newspagK-rs. 
Industrious,  solid  family  man.  age  38. 
Available  with  reasonable  notice.  Box 
4627.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DISPATCH  or 
SERVICE  MANAGER 
for  Advertising  Department. 
Mature,  thoroughly  exi'erienced  in  lay¬ 
out  and  production,  for  small  or  large 
retail  accounts.  Interview  wanted.  New 
England  newspaper  preferred.  Write 
Box  4626,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


SPORTS  EDITOR-Experienced.  Do 
not  drink.  Good  habits.  Not  afraid  to 
work.  Now  located  In  Middlewest.  Box 

4237.  ^dito£_  A_  Publisher. _ _ 

BEAT  and  Feature  man  on  lOO.OOO 
daily  seeks  challenging  assignment  on 
largmr  daily  anywhere.  Box  4388.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher^ _ 

COMPETENT  Newspaper  men  and 
women  available  for  all  parts  of  the 
country,  carefully  screened  by  Dan 
Gordon,  a  veteran  newsman.  We  are 
the  only  private  employment  agtency 
in  the  East  with  a  sggecial  desk  to  fill 
newspaper  jobs  AT  NO  COST  TO 
EMPLOYER.  Write  Dan  Gordon, 
Midtown  Personnel  Agrency,  180  W. 
42  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

EDI’TOR-REPORTER. 

J-grad.  Experience. 

Box  4325.  tiditor  A  Publisher. 

JOUR.NALISM  BEGINNERS  —  We 
have  many  journalism  grads  seeking 
connections.  Also  have  jouimalism 
juniors  seeking  jobs  at  minimum 
wages.  Birch  Personnel,  69  E.  Madison 
St.,  Chicago  2.  Illinois. _ 

AGRICULTURAL  EDITOR 

Outstanding  background,  practical  ag¬ 
ricultural  newspaper,  radio  field.  89 ; 
college  graduate,  available  January  1, 
1957.  Chart  Area  2.  Write  Box  4408, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

GIRL  REPORTER  with  2  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  small  town  dailies,  B.A. 
degree  and  car  seeks  new  location — 
daily  or  weekly.  Box  4414,  Editor  A 
Pubiltdier. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  —  12  years  as 
reporter,  copy  reader,  news  editor. 
Makeup  expert.  Good  editorial  writer. 
Family  man.  B.A.  Box  4439,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

MANAGING 

EDITOR 

Editor  of  leading  English  lan¬ 
guage  paper  in  Far  East  wants 
challenging  position  in  U.3. 
city  of  60,000  to  300,000. 

Twenty  years  solid  metropolitaB 
U.S.  experience. 

Sound,  eeasoned,  creative. 

I  Box  4412,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AMHERST  COLLEGE  student  graduat¬ 
ing  January,  1957,  seeks  beginning 
reportorial  job.  Extensive  family  news- 
paper  background.  College  journalism 
experience.  References.  Write  Dick  Pol¬ 
iak.  62  Boltwood  Ave.,  Amherst.  Mess 

WANT  TO  THROW  AWAY  your 
boilerplate?  Weekly  news  editor  wants 
paper  with  lots  of  room  for  local  news. 
Chart  Areas  4.  11  and  12.  Box  4626, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


B.S.,  LL.B.,  B.D..  from  top  universities. 
Six  years  of  successful  experience. 
Fine  administrator,  excellent  writer, 
analytical,  hard  hitting,  human,  west¬ 
erner,  family  man,  32.  Box  4601,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

for  November  10,  1956 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


NEWS  EDITOR,  small  daily.  Married, 
30,  three  years  experience.  Missouri 
graduate.  Strong  on  local  news,  good 
writer.  New  England  preferably,  but 
anywhere  considered.  Box  4580,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  85.  free  to  travel, 
now  employed  60,000  daily,  wants  V 
make  change  by  January  16.  BS  Ir 
journalism,  thorough  experience  all 
phases,  make-up,  column,  radio-TV, 
operation  setup.  Excellent  references 
Wants  to  work  in  live  sports  city  — 
anywhere  I  8135  minimum.  Resume, 
photo  on  request.  Box  4537,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


BEEN  AWAY  ON  LATIN  AMERICAN 
ASSIGNMENT  which  meant  cover  to 
cover  writing  of  political  magazine 
which  took  plenty  of  daily  newspaper 
experience  sweat  off  brow.  Coming 
home  to  settle,  ad  should  read,  ’hard 
working  reporter  wants  hard  working 
boss  with  plenty  of  assignments  for 
8ea.soned  gal  87 — ’  P.S.  prefer  chart 
area  12.  ^x  4616,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CALLING  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  — 
Help  !  Want  out  of  dust  bowl.  Is  there 
a  PM  job  for  deskman  with  nine  y<*ars 
rim  and  slot,  five  years  reporting? 
Can  take  charge.  Married,  dependable. 
44,  need  $110.  Ten  years  present  job 
50,000  daily.  Will  consider  opening 
several  weeks  away.  Box  4629,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


DESKMAN.  REPORTER,  many  yearn’ 
varied  exnerience.  Now  emnloyH  as 
medium  daily’s  acting  city  editor.  Seeks 
change.  Permanent.  Married.  Vet,  35. 
J-Grad.  SDX.  Box  4619,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

DESK  “man- wire,  local.  Can  handle 
editorial  page,  make  up,  proof  desk. 
25  years  wide  Florida  experience.  Top 
references.  Open  In  Florida.  Georgia. 
Box  4613,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
EDITORIAL  WRITER 

For  small-  or  medium-rlty  dally. 
EXPERIENCE:  Renort^r.  city  editor, 
editorial  writer  on  small  papers  ; 
cony,  makeup,  news  and  manajrinfr 
editor  on  larfte  papers. 

PERSONATi:  Ivy  Tvea«rur  education: 

WWII  veteran  ;  in  S0*s  :  family. 
GOAL:  Permanent  position  with  pro- 
jrressive  paper. 

Box  4635,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  or  renortlnpr  position 
soueht  by  Princeton  Honors  (rrad. 
Editor  and  writer  collesre  mairatlne. 
Fiiihriprht  scholar.  Phi  Bctta  Kanpa. 
Wide  travel  In  Eurooe  and  Far  East. 
Vet.  single,  25.  Available  now.  Chart 
areas  1  or  2.  Box  4612,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED 

copy,  woman’s  editor,  feature  writer, 
photography  and  makeup.  .T-grad, 
woman,  2R,  now  Chart  Area  4,  will 
relocate,  have  transportation.  Box  4611, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  now  edit¬ 
ing  top  rung  state  trade  magazine, 
seeks  room  to  prove  writing,  managor- 
is!  ability  in  post  with  future.  Single, 
33.  B.A.,  know  all  phases  of  writing, 
editing,  makeup.  production,  sneed 
granhic.  Heavy  on  features,  makeup, 
production.  Know  tvpefaces.  Fast,  good 
Hsteoer.  Top  references.  Present  sal¬ 
ary  <5.200.  Prefer  chart  areas  3  or  4. 
Write  Box  4606,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


9m  I  FIRST-CLASS,  all-around  news¬ 
paperman,  10  years  exnerience.  <90. 
Box  4631,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
IMMKDIATELY~AVAILABLE:‘  Man 
can  handle  any  job  from  editor  to 
reporter.  Box  4618,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWS-FEATURE  writer,  6  years  ex- 
perience,  1  as  city  editor  small  daily. 
Seek  daily  or  magazine  post  where 
quality  writing  Is  important,  future 
promising.  Know  photography.  layout. 
Age  30,  J-grad,  top  references,  avail¬ 
able  January.  Box  4617,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Ediioriai 


MANAGING  EDITOR  of  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  East  seeks  opportunity  on 
Daily.  Very  versatile.  World  War  II 
veteran.  Box  4625,  Editor  A  Publisher* 


PAST — Editor,  college  newspaper;  J- 
School  graduate;  sports  correspondent, 
metropolitan  newspaper;  general  re¬ 
porter.  medium-six^  daily  newspaper. 
PRESENT — Public-internal  information 
officer,  U.  S.  Air  Force.  FUTURE— 
Feature  writer  or  editorial  position  on 
newspaper  or  magazine.  Will  handle 
reportorial  assignments.  Available  in 
March.  Write  Box  4624,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  —  Experienced  all  beats, 
desk.  Good  writer.  Available  now. 
Eugene  Sills.  3.30  West  End  Avenue, 
New  York.  Endicott  2-6900. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER  wants  to 
go  West  while  still  a  young  (S3)  man. 
Now  delivering  prize  copy,  layout  for 
medium  eastern  daily.  Fully  experi¬ 
enced  family  man.  Consider  one-man 
job  or  staff  spot  In  Chart  Areas  10, 
11,  12.  Box  4607,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TOP  DESK,  wire  editor,  52,  makeup 
award  winner,  swing  any  spot,  HiM>rts, 
beat,  camera,  good  writer,  now  em¬ 
ployed.  Desirc>s  change.  Box  4620, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Why  not  contact  us  7?? 

American  style  featur«*s  and  'or  pho¬ 
to’s.  Group  of  European  university 
graduates,  possessing  various  degrees ; 
contacts  throughout  Western  Europe 
and  Africa;  experience  journalism  and 
radio  offer  their  services  to  newspa¬ 
pers.  magazines,  periodicals. 

Ready  to  cover  all  topics ;  sports, 
politics,  economics.  European  customs, 
arts  and  culture,  science,  traveling  etc., 
including  specialized  work,  single  and 
serial  free-lance  and  column  writi.ig. 

Please  write  to: 

Roger  J.  Schacck 

1133  5th  Avenue 

_ New  York  28.  N.  Y. 

WRITER-— Presently  Radio  copy  writer, 
experienced  radio  newswritcr.  former 
newspaper  reporter — 29,  married,  Eng¬ 
lish  major  knowledge  of  shorthand — 
advertising.  Puhlle  Relations,  publicity, 
radio  prefer  New  York  -Chart  Area  2. 
Box  4636,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
TOUNG~EXPER^I  ENCED  man  with 
about  five  years  work  on  small  dallies 
is  looking  for  a  change.  Have  done 
feature  writing,  snorts  editing,  report¬ 
ing,  makeup.  Dnft  exempt,  32,  single, 
have  own  ear.  College  degree.  Vet  of 
World  War  II  and  Korean  War.  Box 
4628,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
YOUNG~MAN.“iwidenT^f‘  New  York 
City,  with  8  months  on  daily  wants 
editorial  work  with  New  York  publica¬ 
tion  or  with  paper  within  commuting* 
distance.  B.  A.  degree,  draft  exempt. 
Box  4683,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

’nioronprh  knowledfra  all  dapartmanta. 
Top-fliirht  mechanical  man  with  proves 
ability.  Excellent  kackirround  and  repiK 
tation  aa  leader  and  ortranizer.  Caa 
fomlah  top  referenoea.  Box  4814,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pobllaher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  for 
daily  newapaiwr.  Ability  to  handle  and 
eupervitie  men.  Younit,  84.  AKfzreaalve 
16  years  exiterience  on  larire  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  University  Graduate. 
Union.  Prefer  employment  West  Coast 
cities.  Box  4535,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


I  WANT  to  contact  a  Publisher  who 
needs  a  conscientious  capable  man  to 
run  his  mechanical  departments  effi¬ 
ciently.  Experienced  in  color.  Box 
4544,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


AMBITIOUS,  Personable  young  woman 
with  five  years  newspaper  experience 
wants  to  get  bark  into  public  relations 
field :  Northern  New  Jersey  preferred. 
Resume  available.  Box  4604,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


9P 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Kobert  U.  Brown 

News  from  abroad  did  an  ef¬ 
fective  job  of  crowding  the 
Presidential  election  off  the  na¬ 
tion’s  front  pages  for  the  last 
two  weeks,  or  at  least  subordi¬ 
nating  it  to  a  secondary  posi¬ 
tion,  and  we  wonder  how  that 
might  have  affected  or  will 
affect  different  studies  of  press 
objectivity. 

For  instance,  E&P  editorial¬ 
ized  (Oct.  20,  page  6)  on  the 
method  of  counting  front  page 
headlines  as  a  guide  to  fair¬ 
ness  or  impartiality.  A  leport 
by  a  Washington  organization 
stated  that  in  30  days  through 
September  Eisenhower  received 
more  headlines  than  Stevenson, 
but  the  Democratic  nominee  had 
a  higher  score  than  the  Repub¬ 
lican  nominee  on  13  of  those 
days. 

What  conclusions  could  be 
drawn  from  this  type  of  study 
when  news  of  Hungary  and 
Suez  practically  eliminated 
Nominee  Eisenhower  and  Nomi¬ 
nee  Stevenson  from  the  front 
page  and  left  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  in  that  favored  spot? 
E&P  said  on  Oct.  20  “there  are 
too  many  qualitative  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  the  handling  of  and 
presentation  of  news  for  any¬ 
one  to  draw  serious  conclusions 
from  a  mere  count  of  head¬ 
lines,”  and  events  of  the  last 
two  weeks  seem  to  prove  it. 

Consider  the  study  of  news¬ 
paper  campaign  coverage  in 
seven  major  cities  which  is 
being  conducted  by  the  journal¬ 
ism  department  of  New  York 
University  under  a  $.5,000  foun¬ 
dation  grant  (E&P,  Oct.  6,  page 
39).  The  survey  will  cover  the 
news  columns  of  25  newspapers 
and  will  attempt  to  find  out: 
“Is  the  writing  and  display  of 
news  biased  in  one  way  or 
another  toward  a  particular 
candidate  or  party,  and  if  so,  to 
what  degree?” 

It  is  difficult  to  recall  a  time, 
even  the  1944  election  during 
World  War  II,  when  events  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  have 
relegated  the  last  two  vital 
weeks  of  a  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  to  inside  pages,  and  much 
of  it  to  the  wastebasket. 

Our  hunch  is  that  it  is  going 
to  be  extremely  difficult  for  any 
researcher  or  analyst  to  draw 
a  line  between  the  official  ac¬ 
tions  of  President  Eisenhower 
and  his  campaign  speeches  and 
activities  during  the  last  two 
trying  weeks.  The  results  of  the 
study  will  be  awaited  anxiously 
to  see  how  well  thev  do. 


O.NCE  again  the  result  of  a 
Presidential  election  raises  the 
question  as  to  how  much  rela¬ 
tion  there  is  between  newspaper 
support  or  influence  and  politi¬ 
cal  success  at  the  polls.  For  al¬ 
most  20  years  newspapers  were 
criticized  for:  1.  Not  reflecting 
public  opinion,  or  2.  Not  influ¬ 
encing  public  opinion.  Proof  of 
this  was  asserted  to  be  the  fact 
that  Democratic  candidates 
were  elected  repeatedly  over  the 
opposition  of  a  majority  of  the 
nation’s  newspapers. 

Now,  for  the  second  time  in 
a  row,  we  have  the  reverse 
■situation  in  which  the  candidate 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
newspapers  has  been  elected  by 
an  overwhelming  popular  vote. 
Does  this  prove  that  newspapers 
were  reflecting  popular  opinion, 
or  that  they  influenced  public- 
opinion?  You  tell  us. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
a  comparison  of  the  incomplete 
election  returns,  as  we  go  to 
press,  with  E&P’s  survey  of 
newspaper  editorial  support 
last  week  shows: 

1.  In  the  seven  states  where 
Stevenson  won  electoral  votes, 
he  had  a  majority  of  newspaper- 
support  in  four,  an  even  break 
in  newspaper  support  in  two 
states,  and  only  in  one  did 
Eisenhower  have  more  editorial 
backing.  In  Alabama  and 
.Arkansas,  the  lineup  of  news¬ 
paper  support  was  even  in  num¬ 
bers  with  one  candidate  receiv¬ 
ing  a  larger  volume  of  news¬ 
paper  circulation  in  one  and 
vice  versa  in  the  other.  In  Geor¬ 
gia,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina,  Stevenson 
had  a  large  majority  of  the 
press  behind  him.  Only  in 
Missouri  were  there  more  pa¬ 
pers  supporting  Eisenhower. 

2.  In  only  two  other  states 
(making  a  total  of  three)  was 
there  a  discrepancy  between  the 
volume  of  newspaper  support 
and  the  outcome  of  the  election. 
In  Kentucky  and  Oklahoma, 
which  supposedly  went  to  Eisen¬ 
hower,  the  E&P  poll  shows  a 
larger  editorial  support  for 
Stevenson  in  each  case. 

3.  In  39  states,  a  majority 
of  the  electorate  felt  the  same 
way  as  a  majority  of  the  news¬ 
papers — they  w-ent  for  Eisen¬ 
hower. 


We  have  always  believed  that 
editorial  pages  wield  consider- 
{Contimted  on  page  87) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Nov.  11-13 — Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Statler  Hotel,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Nov.  12 — National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  annual 
meeting,  Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Nov.  14-17 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Nicolet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Nov.  14-17 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  Warwick,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nov.  15— Reunion  of  American  Press  Institute  seminar  managing 
editors,  breakfast,  Warwick  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nov,  15-17 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual 
convention,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Nov.  16— United  Press  Newspaper  Editors  of  Massachusetts,  meet¬ 
ing,  Somerset  Hotel,  Boston. 

Nov.  17-18 — Oklahoma  Press  Association  Ad  Clinic,  Blltmore 
Hotel.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Nov.  25-27 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Centra! 
Regional  convention,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Nov.  26-28 — Public  Relations  Society  of  America.  9th  national 
Dublic  relations  conference.  Hotel  Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nov,  27-28 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  East¬ 
ern  Regional  annual  conference,  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  I — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  convention.  Brown 
Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  I — California  Press  Association,  annual  business 
meeting,  San  Francisco. 

Dec.  3-14— American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  Seminar,  Colum- 
oia  University,  New  York  City. 

Dec.  7-8 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  annua 
convention.  Parker  House.  Boston. 


Firm  Ad  Date 
Ends  Dispute 


San  Fra.ncisco 
A  move  to  release  advertising 
at  a  date  simultaneous  with  the 
unannounced  timing  of  a  com¬ 
petitor  has  been  dropped  here, 
after  reconsideration. 

Instead,  a  regional  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Ford-Mercury  dealers 
authorized  the  lelease  of  Mer¬ 
cury  copy  on  Nov.  9.  Originally 
the  dealers  had  offered  adver¬ 
tising  released  on  a  Nov,  9  or 
when  -  Cadillac-relea.-<e.s-its-new- 
car-advertising  basis. 

The  reconsideration  came 
after  newspapers  protested  such 
a  violation  of  secrecy  would  be 
unethical,  Editor  &  Pi'BLISIier 
learned.  The  original  orders 


were  withdrawn  and  orders  for 
advertising  releases  on  a  spe¬ 
cific  date  were  issued  instead  by 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc., 
agency  for  the  dealers’  group. 

Among  the  first  newspapers 
to  protest  against  the  proposal 
for  a  competitive  release  date 
were  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.) 
Timcfi  and  its  sister  newspapers 
of  Peninsula  Newspapers,  Inc., 
the  Redwood  City  Tribune  and 
the  Burlingame  Advance. 

The  substitute  advertising  or¬ 
der  was  received  by  the  Times 
without  comment  and  without  a 
reply  to  a  letter  of  protest  .sent 
earlier.  Jack  Hieronymus,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  advised. 

The  substitution  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  some  quarters  a.s 
merely  the  correction  of  an 
honest  error. 


ALLEN  KANDER 
and  Company 

Negotiators 

For  the  Purchase  and  Sale 
of  T)aily  Newspapers 

1625  EYE  STREET  N.W..  WASHINGTON 
60  EAST  42NO  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
36  EAST  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO 
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Are  you 
cashing 
in  on 
food  store 
linage? 


FRESH  KILLED -ALL  CLEANED 

TURKEYSS?.49c 


\o  side  magu/.ines  were 
needed  to  set  this  big  dis¬ 
play  because  the  Model 
35  Linotype  has  an  un¬ 
matched  main  magazine 
capacity  and  sets  a  range 
through  normal  36-  and 
condensed  48-point. 


IxcHKASiNt;  food  store  linage  ean  he  a  Idessing.  But  to  he  twice  hlessed, 
von  need  efficient  composing  room  methods  to  cash  in  on  it.  For  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  economical  composition  that  would  cut  your  costs,  l(M)k  at  the 
sample  shown  above  in  actual  size. 

This  hig  mixed  display  was  keijhoardcd  on  the  Bangemaster  Model  -3.5 
Linotype.  Keyhoarding  \ our  hig  display  eliminates  costly  hand  compo¬ 
sition  with  its  distrihution,  “cutting  in”  and  underpinning  that  consume 
so  many  expensive  joh-hours. 

The  Model  .35  Linot\  pe  is  preferred  for  setting  large  mixed  display 
and  heads  because  of  its  unmatched  main  magazine  capacity;  it  carries 
complete  fonts  of  tx  pe  so  hig  and  so  black  that  no  other  main  magazine 
mixer  can  ecpial  them. 

The  newly  engineered  Bangemaster  Linotx  pes  enable  you  to  meet 
deadlines,  reduce  o\  ertime  and  set  display  ad\  ertising  more  profitably. 
Ask  your  LinoU  pe  Agency  for  the  facts  as  they  apply  to  your  operation. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 
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[Farm  Merry 


>ned 


The  Indianapolis  Times  revealed  .  .  . 


HOW  FEDERAL  FARMLAND  MERRY-GO-ROUND 
WAS  TAKING  TAXPAYERS  FOR  A  RIDE 


It  didn’t  make  sense.  Here  in  Indiana,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  nation,  a  lot  of  federally-owned  farmland  in 
de-aetivated  military  installations  was  being  leased  by 
the  Defense  Department  to  farmers  for  around  $9  to 
$12  an  acre,  some  of  it  for  as  little  as  $1  an  acre.  On 
this  land  the  farmers  were  raising  “surplus”  crops, 
without  “quota,”  and  selling  them  back  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  as  much  as  $105  an  acre. 


They  were,  that  is,  until  the  story  was  uncovered  in 
a  series  of  exclusive  articles  in  The  Indianapolis  Times. 
Result:  a  presidential  order  stopping  the  procedure. 

The  Indianapolis  Times  gets  residts 
for  its  advertisers  too! 

The  Indlanspolls  Times 
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